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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A STORY OF THE TWO-GUN WEST 
IN THE BAD OLD DAYS WHEN BANDITS AND SHERIFFS 
RUBBED SHOULDERS AT THE GAMING TABLE 


By Kenneth Perkins 
Author of “ The Fire Trail,” ‘‘ The Gun-Fanner,” ete. 


HE shanty was perched on the edge 

I of a quartz cliff, half a mile above 
Three men were 
playing cards on the rough, homemade 
table. ; 
They had no money that could be nomi- 
nated in our current coinage system, nor 


the canon bed. 


did they have any poker chips. They 
placed their bets with pinches of gold dust 
from little rawhide bags, as men used to 
do in the gold rush days half a century 

before this story takes place. In those 
far-off days a pinch of gold dust would 
buy a drink; in this case it was sufficient 
to open a jackpot. 

Ed Felton, one of the players, was a 
strapping, fine looking boy with a leather 
neck, a leather vest, and large, powerful 
hands. His “ pinches” were twice as big 
as those of the two small sized players, for 
which reason he was apparently bucking a 
losing game. 

But Felton said nothing, for luck was 
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with him, along with his superior skill at 
poker. He scooped in their miserly antes 
in a game that lasted three boiling days 
and two cold nights. Then, having won 
the contents of their rawhide bags as well 
as several buzzard quills of the yellow 
dust, he got up from the table and an- 
nounced: 

“T’d admire to continue with you men, 
but I want to set in on a game where the 
players have big thumbs.” 

‘““Why don’t you try Sal Irwin’s place 
at Chloride?” one of the other prospectors 
said. ‘“ High stakes there.” 

“Has she got big thumbs?” Ed asked. 

“Not likely! Little white hands with 
freckles. Prettiest hands you ever did see. 
And so are her poker hands. She won six 
thousand last Saturday night. And last 
Tuesday a stockman from the Big Mesas 
put his whole beef herd on the table, and 
lost it to her.” 

“Those are the stakes I’m after,” Ed 
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said, feeling that luck was going to stick 
with him for a good long run. “ But let 
me get this straight: a woman with white 
hands playin’ cards down in this country? 
Doesn’t sound just plausible.” 

“You never heard of Buck Irwin’s Pal- 
ace at Chloride?” 

“T have,” Ed replied, “ but I thought 
it was run by a big, white-haired gambler 
—a gun-fighter.” 

“Sure. Buck Irwin. Well, he’s dead. 
Left the whole establishment to his niece. 
She comes out on the Santa Fe from her 
school back East somewheres to sell the 
place. Her uncle never allowed her to go 
into it when she lived out West here. But 
now he’s dead, why he had nothin’ to leave 
her but the old dive.” 

“ And she didn’t sell it?” 

“Not yet. She found so many crooked 
gamblers fleecing the Chloride population 
that she decided to clean the joint up first. 
Meanwhile she’s tryin’ her luck. 

“When she was a little girl an old crou- 
pier of her uncle’s taught her all the tricks. 
There ain’t a thing about the old deck that 
Sally Irwin don’t know. Teach ’em gam- 
blin’ when young, same as you teach ’em 
a Spanish accent and they get it perfect— 
more perfect than the oldest professor. 

“What I mean, she can read minds. 
There’s humans who have somethin’ funny 
about their eyes—like cats seein’ in the 
dark. Well, that’s what this girl has. 
Spots a gambler on the other side of the 
hall, without turnin’ her head. Spots a 
flicker of your hand, a twinge of your 
mouth, a bat of your eyelid. 

“She’s uncannier at readin’ your 
thoughts than a Hopi witch doctor. She’s 
busted every card sharp in this here desert. 
If you want big stakes—”’ 

“T’ll go and play Red Dog with the 
lady,” Ed Felton said, his gaming blood 
running hot. He reached a long arm for 
his coat. 

One of the little muckers was convulsed 
in a dry chuckle. 

“The ding-hellingest trick I ever did 
see!”’ he remarked slyly as Ed left. “ Send- 
ing that nice young kid into her clutches!” 

“ He'll like it—same as they all do when 
she licks ’em!” the other said. “It ain’t 
like this game on the ceilin’.” 

Whereat they both looked up to watch 
a large fly meandering across the corru- 
gated tin roof toward a gorgeous little 
spider. 
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Ed Felton arrived at Chloride at nine 
o’clock on a Saturday night. The town 
is hidden in a gulch, and you don’t know 
you're in a town at all until you see piles 
of tin cans rusted and multiplied by many 
years. Then come a few forsaken shacks 
with roofs made from flattened-out gallon 
cans, the unrusted specks glittering in a 
full moon. In the center of the virtually 
deserted town is a shack the size of a big 
church, with the sign: 


BUCK IRWIN’S PLACE: DEAD OPEN AND 
SHUT GAMES 


Ed left his pinto at the trough, walked 
in and blinked for a few moments in the 
fierce glare of the three old locomotive 
headlights which were fixed on the stage 
and the two balconies. 

Chloride, long since deserted as a mine, 
had degenerated into a gambling town. It 
was only a few miles off the trail of the 
herds going north to the shipping station 
on the Sante Fe, hence stockmen gathered 
here to mingle with muckers from adjacent 
mines and prospectors from the desert. 

Despite the size of the motley crowd of 
cowmen, miners, breeds and Mexicans, Ed 
found the place gripped in an ominous 
hush. He could hear the clink of chips, 
the jingle of silver dollars, the whir of 
cards, the soft hum of almost whispering 
voices. It was a perfect picture of a desert 
gambling dive of the old days—and of the 
days that still exist in certain remote cor- 
ners of our West. 

Ed refreshed himself at the bar and at 
the chile con carne stand, then asked for 
a game of Red Dog. 

A man with sun-faded eyes and sandy 
beard invited him to a table. 

“T want to play with Miss Sally Irwin,” 
Ed stipulated. 

A twinkle came to the other man’s faded 
eyes. 

“ How much you wani te play for?” he 
inquired softly. 

Ed put his gold dust on the bar where 
there were scales. The barkeeper measured 
five pounds troy. 

“ll play up to nine hundred dollars,” 
Ed said. “I’m holdin’ out a little for a 
stake.” 

Again the sun-faded eyes twinkled. 

“Red Dog goes high in this house,” the 
man said, “but I'll see if Sal won’t ac- 
commodate you for a hand or two.” 

Ed’s gaming blood began to cool some- 
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what. The attendant took it for granted 
that it would only take Sal Irwin “a hand 
or two” to get that nine hundred dollars. 
Well, he was in for it now, anyhow, and 
there was no backing out. 

When the proprietress came, Ed felt as 
many of the victims of this old house had 
felt—that it was worth while being fleeced 
by Sal Irwin. 

Evidently the girl had not lived in the 
desert long enough for her delicate skin 
to dry and wrinkle and burn. Ed had ex- 
pected something in the nature of a can- 
tina senorita with a spangled dress, but 
this young woman was simply clothed in 
calico with a black Spanish shawl and a 
jade comb. 

He noted a Hopi necklace—something 
like a charm—made of bear claws, and she 
wore high-heeled, cowboy boots, a strange 
mixture at best. But no one looked at her 
costume. They looked at her eyes, which 
Ed had heard described as the eyes of a 
cat that can see in the dark. 

There was a soft sheen to them when 
she saw him. Evidently she was sorry for 
what was to happen to the young man. 

He was hoping that she would start to 
talk—to ask him where he had come from, 


what his business was, where he was going. 


But she did not. Beyond a peculiar soft- 
ness of her eyes, a softness that seemed 
to increase every time he looked up at her, 
the girl gave no indication of what she was 
thinking. 

Her face was a beautiful mask—iragile, 
white, with neither paint nor powder, but 
beautified by more bewitching adorn- 
ments: three small freckles on the nose 
and a dimple on the chin. 

“We permit our guests to name the 
ante,” Sally said in a businesslike voice. 
“In return, the house reserves the right 
to deal.” 

That was all she said. It was quite sat- 
isfactory to the “ victim.” 

Purely for the sake of pressing his luck, 
he suggested a large ante—five dollars. In 
this game as it used to be played in the 
Southwest, five dollars could multiply it- 
self in one hand until nine hundred looked 
like a pretty small bank to draw on. 

As was invariably the case when Sal Ir- 
win played, a crowd gathered around the 
table — gamblers, jack-leg engineers and 
drillers from the near-by mines pressed 
close. Among them was a burly, bald- 
headed hombre called Bleak-top Carson. 
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Bleak-top had been with the establish- 
ment ever since Sal’s uncle built the shack. 
He it was who had taught Sal how to deal 
from the bottom of the deck when she wore 
short dresses and pigtails. 

Bleak-top was keenly interested in this 
combat between the girl and the young 
prospector. He had talked with Sal that 
morning. She had decided to sell out the 
place after all. In that part of the coun- 
try gaming was not a fashionable occupa- 
tion for a woman. 

A young man might come along—and 
she would know him when she saw him— 
a young man whom she would want to take 
on as a pard for life. Bleak-top under- 
stood these things. He identified the 
strange soft fire that burned in Sal’s eyes 
when she first looked on this tall, rangy, 
leather-necked kid from the desert. 

The game went fast. Five dollars be- 
came forty, then a hundred and sixty. The 
pot swelled like lightning—as fast as the 
card was dealt and the ante put up. 

No one spoke a word. The onlookers 
puffed at their pipes contemplatively, in 
mild amusement. 

It was wonderful to see that girl play. 
She could read every thought that flitted 
across the lean, wind-burned face of the 
young man across the table. But some- 
thing began to nettle the spectators. 

The stranger was having a strong run 
of luck! 

The word spread. It was the first time 
in the three weeks Sal Irwin had been run- 
ning the house that luck had so sharply 
forsaken her. 

More men joined the group about the 
table. | Black-bearded nesters rubbed 
shoulders with their ancient enemies, the 
cowmen; a tall, one-eared rustler looked 
over the shoulder of a squat, bearded 
sheriff; a desert waif, who had not the 
price of a shot of tequila and lemon, stood 
beside a cattle king whose ranch was big- 
ger than Rhode Island. 

Again the stakes shot up to a hundred 
and sixty. The stranger won. Within 
two minutes it went to the same amount, 
and again the lean-faced, sun-scorched 
mucker raked in the pile. 

Ed Felton began to take chances—bet- 
ting on a card when the odds were ten to 
one against him. But luck simply would 
not forsake him. The girl always turned 
up a lower card and watched him rake the 
pot in. 
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Two hours later Ed cashed in his chips. 
As the proprietress of the Irwin place paid 
the winner, she watched him roll up the 
hundred-dollar bills with his powerful 
hands. 

The men around the table wondered 
why she had that peculiar set look to her 
eyes as she studied his hands. They had 
never seen her lose before. Was it possi- 
ble that she was a bad loser? Was it pos- 
sible she hated to see those bills being 
rolled up and tucked away? 

“T’ve got to be heading back for the 
hills,” Ed said quietly, “and it’s a long 
bit of trailing. Good night. And I’m 
pleased to have met you.” 

Again the girl’s only response was a soft 
burning of the eyes. As he looked at her, 
her eyelids dropped. Then he turned 
away. 

“ Never did see luck go against this 
house so bad—not even in the old bonanza 
days,” the sheriff said to his crony, old 
Bleak-top Carson. 

“Luck?” Bleak-top remarked and 
laughed. ‘“Can’t you see the difference 
betwixt luck and love?” 

“‘ What-all do you mean by that?” The 
sheriff stared at the powerful back of the 
youth as he shoved his way through the 
crowd and went out. 

“IT mean that boy was really holdin’ 
rotten cards.” 

“ Well, Sal’s was rottener.” 

“Sure they were when she dealt ’em 
from the bottom of the deck!” Bleak-top 
agreed and chuckled. 


II 


As he was about to mount his pinto 
and hit the trail, young Ed Felton was 
plucked by the sleeve. He looked down 
into a parchment face, two buck teeth, a 
single eye gleaming in the moonlight. 

“What was your system, pard?” the 
strange hombre whispered eagerly, huskily. 
“Tell me! I'll give you everything I’ve 
got.” 

Now Felton believed that his winnings 
were due entirely to a run of luck, phe- 
nomenal, perhaps, but the sort of thing 
that may come once in-a lifetime to any 
gambler. It piqued him to be accused of 
employing any system in an honest game 
—particularly when his opponent was a 
woman. 

“Tf I did know a system,” Ed said, 
“ how come you to figure I’d feel like giv- 
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in’ it away to a stranger? All I feel like 
doing is to poke your head into that hoss 
trough.” 

“Tell me, pard, I beg yer,” the one- 
eyed man pleaded. “I want to be rich. 
I’m a pore ole mucker—my days of pound- 
in’ away at rocks for surface float are over. 
I’m dodderin’. I’m beaten. Leave me 
have a chanst for these few remainin’ years 
to live like I’ve dreamed of livin’. I got 
the misery, pard. Lift me out of it!” 

“T’ll lift your chin into the next lot!” 
Ed declared warningly. 

The old fellow clutched eagerly on his 
arm as he swung into his saddle. 

“ Wait, pard, wait!” he pleaded. “ T’ll 
give you a real hoss. I’ll give you a real 
six-gun. [I'll give you a map to a lode 
which I’m too old to work. I'll give you 
all I got. Only tell me your secret. [ 
been bakin’ for thirty year in that cal- 
dron south of the Coyotero, huntin’ gold, 
and nary a real strike have I made, while 
all my friends are in lutk. Tell me, pard, 
so’s I won’t have to go down there agin!” 

The upturned face was deathlike in 
the moonlight. But there was something 
fiercer than the rays of the desert moon 
burning in that one good eye. The other 
eye — muddy and whitish like the blind 
eye of a horse—seemed to bore into Ed 
Felton’s brain with an inhuman sort of 
sight. 

“Look here, stranger,” Ed said. “Do 
you believe any of this fool rot about 
systems?” 

“Tl be caterwopously damned if I 
don’t!” the desert rat replied. “I’ve seen 
it work time and time agin. It’s better’n 
strikin’ pay dirt where, even if you've 
found a lode, you have to git thousands 
of dollars to work it. And I can’t work. 
I’m through!” 

“All right, I'll confess,” Felton said 
mischievously. “It was a system.” 

The old man began to tremble. His 
hands, like gnarled roots that were grow- 
ing into Felton’s arms, began to shake. 
His mouth watered. 

“T heard it from a Mexican cantina girl 
in a den down to San Ignacio,” Felton be- 
gan. ‘“ She was my sweetheart.” 

“Yes, I reckon, I reckon!” the old fel- 
low said feverishly. “Any cantina gal 
would fall for you, pard, I’ll bet my som- 
brero on that!” 

“ And she had a grandmother who was 
part Papago—” 
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“ Papago!’ Them are the Injuns who 
know a thing or two about witchcraft, 
pard!” 

“Her grandmother was the daughter of 
a shaman who worked miracles.” 

“Sure, I know, I know! Go on—tell 
me, tell me!” 

“ Well, this here shaman got into a Red 
Dog racket down to Calexico, and was 
trimmed of all his beads and his witch 
bundle and his cuppin’ horn and such. So 
he called on his Great Spirits, the Hot 
Hand and the Bad Mind and the Thunder 
God, and told ’em that a paleface barkeep 
had trimmed him, and he asked them: 
‘How come?’ ” 

“ And what did they say, pard? What- 
all did the Spirits say?” 

“They said he hadn’t ought to play 
against white men unless he had a sys- 
tem.” 

“And he found out what the system 
was?” 

“Sure. Only in order to prevent him 
from reducin’ the value of the Mexican 
peso, why they said he’d have to use his 
system only at a certain time of the moon.” 

“That sounds like the real stuff, pard!” 
the old rat cried, recalling the fact that the 


moon had been shining through the Irwin 
place windows the greater part of that 


wonderful night. ‘‘ But what all was the 
system—tell me that—tell me!” 

Felton looked down at the doddering 
old tramp, and a surge of pity came over 
him. He had not expected that the poor 
duffer would actually believe the ridicu- 
lous yarn he was making up. 

“Tt’s only a joke, stranger,” he said. 
“ Forget it.” 

“?Tain’t a joke. ’Tain’t, so help me 
God! It’s the truth! You worked it— 
and it was magic. I seen you workin’ it! 
You bet and won—even with low cards. 
Then you’d lose a little a couple times, 
then bet high and win!” 

“ Dadgum your old hide!” Felton ex- 
claimed in annoyance. ‘“ Can’t I have a 
run of luck without you accusin’ me of 
workin’ tricks? Get your hand off of my 
reins!” 

He yanked the reins from the feverish 
clutch of the desert tramp and pressed 
his horse into a fast run. Ed had left his 
burro staked out in a draw along the trail, 
and he was anxious to see whether its pack 
was safe where he had cached it in a pifion 
tree, 
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The tramp ran after him, hobbling along 
like a lame and starved coyote, but the 
horse soon outdistanced him. 

“You promised to tell me, then you re- 
nigged!” the old fellow screamed, as the 
pinto galloped down the empty street of 
the town. ‘“ You’ve got to tell me. You 
promised, consarn you for a liar! I'll 
make you tell. I'll git you! Ill make 
you give the secret up, so help me God!” 


III 


THE ride that night led Ed Felton into 
the deep arroyos and dry washes of the 
Bad Lands. For some peculiar reason he 
was not thinking of his triumph, of his roll 
of hundred-dollar bills, or even of the pal- 
lid face of that beautiful girl. Instead he 
evoked the image of the wizened gnome 
with the one bad eye, staring at him from 
every shadow. 

Ed was not ordinarily a nervous man, 
but the fact that he was carrying his big 
winnings of that glorious night was enough 
to make any man apprehensive. This was 
particularly the case when he zigzagged 
the burro ahead of his pinto down a mule 
deer trail into what appeared the very 
heart of the earth. 

There was little more than a ribbon of 
moonlit sky above him now. -All about 
were bowlders the size of barns. Black 
patches of mesquite, where an army of 
men could hide, choked the dry wash, 
leaving only the thread of a trail made by 
wild cattle or wilder deer. 

Felton took his time. A_ prospector 
making long journeys gets the habit of 
saving his horse. But Ed did not stop to 
camp. 

Some intuition — heightened, perhaps, 
by the illusion of that old wanderer’s face 
—warned him that it would be better not 
to light a fire. Rustlers, renegade Yu- 
mans, fugitives from law, found these lands 
a safe hiding place, particularly in the se- 
ries of mountains called the Big Mesas, 
which almost overhung these gulches. 

An obsession began to take hold of Fel- 
ton that the one-eyed desert rat might 
have conceived the idea of holding him up. 
Possibly the old hombre could have taken 
another trail, pressed on as fast as his 
bronc would carry him, and then cut down 
into one of these gulches through which 
the trail from Chloride lay. 

As the night wore on, Ed chose a spot 
between two giant bowlders in which to 
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rest a few hours. He loosened the cinch 
of his horse, but did not remove the sad- 
dle. He had a premonition that he might 
need that nag any moment. 

The burro was not so important in an 
emergency, so he unstrapped the pack and 
gave the patient little creature a liberty 
that it needed. Both animals foraged for 
themselves in the narrow draw to which 
the two bowlders served as a gateway. 

A supper of cold canned tamales, rai- 
sins, and a swig from his flask, made Felton 
sleepy. He dozed off for an hour “ with 
one eye” open, after the well-known man- 
ner of the coyote. 

Presently he came to with a start upon 
hearing the broken rhythm of a horse’s feet 
clip-clopping in the bowlder wash. He 
heard the sound when the horse was a 
good half mile away, for it was the one 
sound to which his ear was attuned—even 
in sleep. 

Looking down into the big gulch to 
which the draw led, he saw a man riding a 
calico pony hell bent from the direction of 
Chloride. The moon was high and it shot 
down a long shaft from a cleft up on the 
canon rim, which singled the rider out like 
a spotlight. It was a bull-shouldered hulk 
of a man, whom Ed recognized as the old 
croupier at Sal Irwin’s gaming house. 

Felton called to him. The man dropped 
to the off-side of his horse, then, recogniz- 
ing Ed’s voice, he called back: 

“ Thank the good Lord, it’s you, pard!” 

Felton saw that old Bleak-top was in a 
bad way. The huge fellow was trembling 
and his voice broke as he went on: 

“T’ve been trailin’ you all the way. The 
girl sent me. She said you’d be held up 
with all the jack you won at our house. 
She said some of the players looked a pow- 
erful lot like road agents. She wanted me 
to keep an eye on you.” 

Bleak-top spoke rapidly and with a 
fierce excitement as.he went on: “ And 
I'll say it’s lucky I come, pard. There’s 
renegades prowlin’ around up thataway. 
That’s how come I was ridin’ my old ca- 
yuse so hard. I wanted to git out into the 
open afore they ketched me.” 

Ed plied him with a volley of questions. 
How many were there? Had he seen them? 
How did he know they were renegades? 
Did they act hostile? 

“No, I didn’t exactly see ’em,” Bleak- 
top replied. “ But I seen their nags— 
corraled up in a side barranco. What does 
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= mean? Nothin’, you’d say. Well, git 
is: 

“A mile or two farther down near the 
Chloride trail I seen a sombrero tip pokin’ 
itself out’n the mesquite as I passed. And 
later somethin’ runnin’ along, which I fig- 
ured was a coyote. But I seen it had a 
sombrero likewise. Coyotes don’t’ wear 
sombreros, do they? Renegades a hidin’ 
in the brush—that’s what they was!” 

“How come you figure they’re waitin’ 
for me?” 

“ How come? Well, I don’t figure that- 
away. Not precisely. But these here ar- 
royos are crawlin’ with gunmen. A couple 
harmless old muckers was killed a month 
back—and they didn’t have nothin’ to be 
robbed of except some sore-backed old 
plugs. I got a hoss here, ain’t I? And you 
got a gunny sack full of bills.” 

“ Forget it,” Ed advised him sympa- 
thetically. “And go home and tell the 
girl I’m thankin’ her—” He paused sud- 
denly as the vision of that one-eyed, leath- 
ery-faced gnome gripped his mind. “ And 
I’m thankin’ you for warnin’ me. I’ll be 
careful trailin’ up there to the divide.” 

“Don’t you go up thataway any farther, 
kid,” Bleak-top protested. “You ride 
along back with me. The two of us can 
stick together. When I’m alone I’m too 
all-fired shaky to pull a trigger.” 

Felton did not have time to consider 
whether this was good advice or bad. At 
that moment a streak of fire leaped out of 
the mesquite brush. There was the bark 
of a gun, and Ed had the peculiar sensa- 
tion that his sombrero had given a little 
jump. A slug of lead had zipped through 
the crown. 

Bleak-top, with a piteous gasp of ter- 
ror, leaped for his horse, but did not reach 
it. At the sudden blaze of firing in that 
deathlike silence, the horse had shied. Ed 
Felton, making a wiser move, ducked be- 
hind the nearest bowlder. 

And now half a dozen shots rang out, 
coming, it seemed, from every possible di- 
rection—from behind bowlders, from the 
dense patches of mesquite brush, from the 
head of the little ravine, and from the big 
Ccafion outside. 

Bleak-top saw that they were surround- 
ed, and he likewise realized that he was 
standing out in the open moonlight—with- 
out the comfort of Felton’s help. And, 
worst of all, his horse had cantered off a 
few yards toward the gunmen! 
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Bleak-top’s only hope now was to dive 
behind the nearest bowlder and, by keep- 
ing in the shadows, crawl back to his com- 
panion. ; 

When Felton saw the old man’s dilem- 
ma, he realized that the latter was getting 
into a gunfight which he did not deserve. 
The fight was over Ed Felton’s bag of 
money; there was little doubt about that. 

“ Look here, pard,” Ed said when Bleak- 
top reached him. “You tried to do me 
a good turn—even though I gave your 
house a trimming to-night. Better shag 
out now as quick as your legs will carry 
you. It’s not your fight.” 

“ Still and all we got to stick together, 
kid,” Bleak-top declared, “and Ill help.” 

“The best way for you to help,” Ed re- 
plied, “is to go up to the top end of this 
draw and get my horse. You can trail on 
up to the cliffs, Ride as fast as the old 
cayuse will take you to Chloride. Tell 
them to get up a posse.” 

“T reckon it’s a good idea. The girl 
will save you. She’s fallen for you—lI’ll 
tell that much to give you somethin’ to 
fight for and live for.” 

“Tl hold ’em off,” Felton announced 
firmly. ‘This darranco is a good place 


for a gunfight. But if you value your car- 


cass you better get out promto. I’m goin’ 
to start shootin’ right off the bat — and 
it ‘Il give our hidin’ place away.” 

This was all the persuasion old Bleak- 
top needed. He was a big man, and he 
knew he made a good target. Without 
any more palaver he dived into the brush 
—and crawled under the thick matting of 
mesquite, as snug as a bug in a rug. What 
became of him Felton did not know. 

But he did know that there were others 
underneath that mesquite besides big Car- 
son. There was no question whatever 
about that. Felton could hear them crawl- 
ing toward him from all sides. It is an 
easy matter to hide in the mesquite—even 
in broad daylight—but to crawl through 
it without making a noise in the crackling 
twigs is a different matter. 

Felton waited there, peeling his eyes 
sharp for the first sign of an adversary. 
Then suddenly he saw a sombrero tip just 
an inch above the brush, where the moon- 
light happened to single it out. 

This was the first shot Ed took. He 
aimed a little below the brush where he 
had caught that fleeting glimpse of a hat 
crown. 
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Two things happened: a man rolled out 
into an open space of white moonlit alkali 
and lay still. The second result of Fel- 
ton’s shot was a deafening fusillade from 
every direction. 

Slugs whistled overhead, ricocheted 
across the granite bowlder behind which 
Ed was hiding, and dug into the adobe 
walls behind. 

His one shot had given his position 
away. It was up to him now to fight. At 
every spot where he had seen the flash of 
a gun, he directed his fire—into the mes- 
quite, off there on the side of a rock, high 
up above him in a cleft of the cafon wall. 

From this latter point of vantage a 
sniper fell, his body rolling out into the 
full glare of the moon and down the steep 
bank. In the mesquite there was a groan, 
and Ed noticed that no more gun flashes 
came from that quarter. 

In less than ten minutes from the time 
the shooting began he heard a high-pitched 
voice call out: 

“Come on, men! ’Tain’t possible to 
win! I didn’t know we was fightin’ a 
sharpshooter.” 

Instantly there was a rush for the gate- 
way of the gulch. A quarter mile away 
Felton could see looming forms darting 
across the intermittent flashes of moonlit 
alkali. 

But off there a few yards’ distance in 
the mesquite brush, the groaning of a 
wounded man still continued. It was not 
a very agreeable aftermath of the battle. 
It got on Felton’s nerves as he crouched 
behind his bowlder. 

What if that man was the big, lumber- 
ing, good-natured Bleak-top? The old 
fellow might have taken it into his head 
to fire a random shot or two at the rene- 
gades, which act, by its gun flash, would - 
have drawn Felton’s hostile fire. 

For a long time Ed waited while the 
agony of that wounded man preyed upon 
his mind. He was groaning with every 
breath. 

Unable to stand it any longer, and cer- 
tain now that the danger was over, Ed 
crawled into the mesquite to find his 
wounded victim. 

It was easy to find him. When within 
a few feet of the man, Felton asked softly: 

“‘ Where are you hit, pard?” 

“In the leg.” The voice broke off ab- 
ruptly. Not until then did the renegade 
realize that the man who had spoken was 
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an enemy. “ Who in tarnation are you?” 
he demanded. 

“Tm the poor coot you hellbenders are 
after,” Ed rejoined. 

“ Are you going to finish me?” the man 
asked, and groaned piteously. 

“T reckon not. The fight’s over.” 

“‘ Sure—it’s over, pard. Here’s my gun 
—I’m throwin’ it toward you. I’m givin’ 
myself up. But help me out’n this here 
brush. Give me a drink—and help me to 
my hoss.”’ 

Felton groped around at the spot where 
he had heard the gun fall. When he found 
it he got up to his hands and knees, 
crawled toward the wounded man and 
gave him a swig. 

“I’m thankin’ you, pard,” the renegade 
said. “I forgive you this here wound. 
But I must say you worked us over with- 
out mercy. You sure can shoot quick and 
accurate.” 

He tried to struggle to his feet, groan- 
ing heavily. 

“ Will yer help me up, pard?” 

“Tl help you,” Ed replied, “and I’ll 
keep on helpin’ you till we get to the hoose- 
gow in Chloride.” 

He put an arm under the prisoner and 
lifted him. He was a heavy-set man with 
giant shoulders and a shaggy head. 

They hobbled along, tearing through 
the thick mesquite for a few yards, and 
then Felton heard a voice behind him. It 
sent a shudder through him. He had heard 
it before. 

“ Claw the air now, hombre,” it said. 

At the same moment Ed felt the hard 
sharp punch of a gun muzzle in the small 
of his back. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the 
leathery face of the old mucker who had 
watched the Red Dog game some hours 
before. 

“So you got your pards to come and 
stick me up, did you?” Felton demanded. 
“T kind of expected it. You looked like 
a killer.” 

Holding a six-gun smack against his 
victim’s back, the old coyote stuck two 
fingers of his left hand between his flabby 
lips and emitted a shrill whistle. 

In another moment three gaunt forms 
that Ed had seen flitting off down to the 
Open cafion, appeared again. They cau- 
tiously approached. 

Felton looked down once more into the 
wrinkled, grinning face of the old desert 


rat. The moonlight caught a deadly gleam 
in the blind eye. If it hadn’t been for that, 
Ed might have taken a chance on a quick 
uppercut to the gnome’s chin. 

That would have been a _ desperate 
chance, and yet a moment later Ed regret- 
ted not taking it. 

IV 


THE three newcomers went through Ed 
Felton’s pockets. The leader of the gang 
was a tall man with an unshaven lantern 
jaw, eyes glowering like coals far back in 
the sockets, lips that were chapped from 
the desert sun and gyp water. 

One of his companions, a small scare- 
crow of a human being, unhitched the sack 
of money Ed had won, and extracted a 
handful of the contents. He held the 
money up in the moonlight, close to his 
thin, quivering nose. 

The third renegade, a half-breed Apache 
with high cheekbones, peered through his 
matted strands of hair at the roll of bills. 

“ A good little haul, Taurog,” the sharp- 
nosed man said. 

The leader’s chapped lips tightened in a 
grin. The breed thrust out his tongue and 
licked the corner of his mouth. The big 
man with the wounded leg dragged himself 
over to the group and, lying on the ground 
at their feet, looked up like a hungry dog 
watching other brutes eating bones. 

The fifth man—the old renegade with 
the white eye—was the only one who 
stayed at his post with a six-gun poked 
into the prisoner’s back. His pards could 
have the swag, but this old man was in- 
terested in the prisoner. 

The leader took one of the rolls of bills, 
and started the process of counting, wet- 
ting a scrawny thumb, and turning over 
the corners of the bills. He was calmer 
than the others. Felton noticed that there 
was no tremor of the thumb with its thick 
turtle-shell nail. 

“ Let’s see, eight goes into this—” Tau- 
rog, the chief, began. 

“There ain’t eight of us left,” said the 
wounded man. “ There’s only five.” 

The leader glanced around, evidently 
taking stock of his gang for the first time. 

“ Gillespie was picked off tryin’ to climb 
up thar on the cliff,” he admitted. “ That 
leaves seven. But where-all’s Crow and 
Jimson?” 

“ Jimson he was behind that thar bow!- 
der with me,” said the man with the quiv- 
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ering nostrils. “I seen him when he was 
hit. Got it in the chest.” 

“That makes six,” the leader said. 

The half-breed Apache licked his lips 
again. Six was a better divisor than eight. 

“ But where-all’s Crow at?” 

“ Crow—he ees kill’ to death—in the 
mesquite, where we hide together,” the 
breed said. 

“ Blooey! Three of ’em killed.” 

“ And me bored in the leg,” the wound- 
ed giant grumbled. 

‘‘Which make four left,” the breed said, 
probably with the idea that a wounded 
man could no longer be considered a mem- 
ber of the gang. 

“ Divide it by five,” said the wounded 
man, “and give me part and help me 
to a hoss. I’m through followin’ you, 
Taurog. You let two muckers who didn’t 
even know we’d surrounded ’em shoot us 
all up thisaway. I ain’t hankerin’ to call 
you chief any more.” 

This speech did not improve Taurog’s 
temper, particularly since he had had half 
of his gang shot up by one man. His 


anger, however, was not directed toward 
the speaker, but toward Ed Felton. 

“One of the two muckers—meanin’ 
you, hombre,” he said to Ed, “ did all of 


the shootin’—and it won’t be very hard for 
me to wipe out the score. But where’s the 
other,” he asked of his gang; “ I mean the 
big coot who was talkin’ to him when we 
started firin’?” 

“No use tryin’ to hunt for him, Tau- 
rog,” said the sharp-nosed scarecrow. “I 
seen him dive into the mesquite and crawl 
off. We couldn’t find him if we stayed 
here all night.” 

“He ain’t the one that plugged us all, 
anyway,” said the wounded man. “ This 
here hombre’s the one we want. Finish 
him up, Taurog. Or leave me do it—now 
that we have his swag.” 

Felton listened to this argument, not 
daring to say a word, nor venturing to 
move a finger. His arms were still raised 
high above his head. 

For the flash of a moment he had an 
impulse to wheel suddenly upon the little 
rat who was sticking him up. He could 
handle the old duffer, but what chance did 
he have against the others who were 
armed? 

“Go ahead, Quiltor, we’ll give you the 
honor of finishing this here hellbender,” 
the leader said to the wounded giant. 
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“You mean you're goin’ to plug me like 
a dog, after takin’? my money?” Ed cried, 
astounded at the cold-blooded suavity of 
the leader. 

“Do you think we'll give you your hoss 
and leave you go and round up a posse?” 
Taurog inquired coldly. “Oh, no. There’s 
only one way of playin’ at this game of 
ourn. Burn all bridges—that’s our motto.” 

“The old coot that was with him—he’ll 
get a posse!” one of the renegades suggest- 
ed apprehensively. 

“Not likely,” said the tall, lantern- 
jawed Taurog. “TI swiped his hoss.” 

Ed Felton immediately glanced up to 
the top of the gulch where he had left his 
own horse. His one hope—before being 
taken prisoner — was that old Bleak-top 
might reach the pinto and make a break 
for liberty. 

By the light of the moon, shining full 
across the mesa cliffs, Ed could see the trail 
by which Bleak-top might have made his 
escape. The pinto was at the foot of the 
trail now, grazing peacefully on a grass- 
covered knoll. Bleak-top was still in the 
mesquite. 

“It looks like we got all the time we 
want,” Taurog said calmly. “We got 
both of their nags. We'll finish this hom- 
bre and then pack off to the Big Mesas.” 

“T’ll finish you!” the wounded man 
cried, dragging himself back to the pris- 
oner. “I'll make you dance! I'll shoot 
you down by inches, I will. Ill show you 
what it means to be bored in the leg—only 
both legs is where you'll get it! And I'll 
leave you here all plugged up—and still 
alive, for to give the loboes a free dinner!” 

He fired two shots at Ed’s feet, the slugs 
grazing his high-laced boots. 

“Git away from behind him, Shank!” 
he called to the one-eyed man. “I ain’t 
no William Tell!” 

But old Shank did not obey. He was 
exhilarated, made brave by a peculiar pas- 
sion which his pards could not for the life 
of them understand. 

“Wait, Quiltor,” he said to the wound- 
ed giant. “ Wait, for God’s sake! Don’t 
kill this hombre!” 

The thrill of surprise that shot through 
Ed Felton was like a galvanic current is- 
suing from that trembling gun muzzle at 
his back. What in the world was happen- 
ing? What sort of miracle was taking 
place? His life hadn’t been worth the snap 
of a finger a moment before, and here was 
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the smallest, the oldest, the most venom- 
ous of that crowd, putting in a plea for 
him! 

“‘What’s got into you, Shank? Are you 
locoed? Git away from behind him!” the 
wounded man cried. 

The others, who had been laughing at 
this picture of the enraged giant starting 
to shoot down their prisoner by inches, 
stood gaping and silent. 

“We got his money—what more do we 
want?” the wounded man snarled, trying 
for a better aim. 

“His money!” old Shank exclaimed, his 
twisted little figure trembling with excite- 
ment. ‘“ How much money? Just a few 
bills that a man can pack on his own car- 
cass, But this Ombre can tell us how to 
git money which it ’d take a mule train 
to pack—yes, and more’n that! It’s with- 
out end—the money he knows where to 
git!” 

“Just what-all are you feedin’ us, 
Shank?” the lanky Taurog asked. 

Little Shank left his prisoner under the 
alert gun muzzle of the wounded Quiltor, 
and went over to the chief. 

“Vou leave me tell you somethin’, 
chief?” he asked. “ And you, Gomez and 


Surra, will you-all listen to me?” 

His voice, as he orated, began to trem- 
ble with fury. 

“ This bird can lay his hands on enough 
money to fill the banks at Phcenix and Bis- 
bee and Prescott and every other town in 


Arizony! And he can call for same when 
he wishes—and then call for more, and if 
he kept multiplyin’ any amount he wants, 
he couldn’t never reach the bottom of it!” 

“Sounds like you're talkin’ about a 
gold mine,” Taurog remarked, his ordi- 
narily calm voice pitched a little higher. 

“ Gold mine!” Shank snorted. “I guess 
not! You got to work a gold mine, don’t 
you? You got to have capital. You got 
to have shafts dug, and tracks, and cyanide 
mills and muckers. But this here wealth 
which this bird has the key to don’t need 
no muckin’, nor cradle rockin’, nor ore 
poundin’. No, sir. It’s hisn just for the 
askin’. 

“ Whenever he wants it he don’t have 
to outfit hisself for a long journey and trail 
along for days under the blazin’ sun, livin’ 
on chuckawallas like the Injuns and goin’ 
blind with mirages till he finds a cache. 
That’s how we have to git at our money. 
But this bird—no matter where he’s at— 
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any place, any town, any bar—he gits his 
money.” 

“'You’ve been chawin’ a little jimson 
weed, ain’t you, Shank?” the wizened 
scarecrow, Surra, remarked. ‘“ You're 
wanderin’ up in the old clouds.” 

“How do you mean ‘any town, any 
bar ’?” the leader asked. 

Taurog knew there was something at 
the bottom of the old man’s hysterical out- 
burst. Ordinarily Tom Shank was a very 
shrewd, quiet man. He was wise, cautious, 
silent, suspicious as a desert kit fox. But 
now he was fairly screaming. 

“When I say any bar,’ Shank went on 
rapidly, ‘‘I mean any bar where there’s 
Red Dog bein’ played.’ 

The chief, the breed, the wounded man 
and the scarecrow, Surra, pricked up their 
ears. 

They were all gamblers—and like most 
gamblers they were superstitious. One or 
two were as ignorant and credulous as 
any Navaho. Taurog himself, although a 
man of considerable “savvy” when it 
came to living in the Bad Lands, was a 
savage at heart and a ten-year-old boy 
mentally. 

Surra—whom they called Gun-shy Sur- 
ra—was not so gullible. He was shy of 
other dangers besides guns. 

“I suppose you’re talkin’ about some 
trick way of beatin’ the card pack,” he 
chuckled in disgust. 

“Ees a good joke to laugh,” said the 
breed. 

“Leave him 
dered. 

“Yes, that’s it! Surra’s got it!” the 
one-eyed duffer cried. “It’s a system. I 
seen him work it. That’s where he got 
this bunch of rolls. Didn’t want to tell 
you men. Wanted to keep it to myself, 
till I seen you was goin’ to kill him. The 
swag? What do we care about that? One 
night’s work—that’s all. And I seen it 
come to him like magic. I know’d he was 
playin’ a system all along. Then he con- 
fessed to me that that’s how he won this 
here jack!” 

“What have you got to say to this story, 
hombre?” the leader asked, looking at Ed 
Felton. 

Ed’s first impulse was to make fun of 
the whole gang for the superstitious, fear- 
ridden savages they were. But he quickly 
thought better of making any such disas- 
trous move. 


tell us,” the leader or- 
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“T’ve got to confess, men, that it’s the 
honest to God’s truth,” he announced dra- 
matically. 

There were gasps and a reverent silence 
as he went on: 

“And this is the end that I deserve. 
I’ve been dealin’ with the devil himself, 
and he’s at last gettin’ the laugh on me.” 

The men looked at one another, bewil- 
dered, astonished, skeptical, I mean to say 
that three of them were skeptical—the 
breed, the wounded man and the scare- 
crow whom they called Gun-shy Surra. 

“What kind of sweet-smellin’ jackasses 
are you men to believe in a fool yarn like 
that?” the last named scoffed. 

“Fool yarn!” Shank fairly screeched. 
“ Ain’t I seen it work? Ain’t I seen it with 
my own eyes?” 

“Yes, but you only got one eye, and 
it’s always bleary,” said the giant Quiltor, 
still lying on the ground, propped on his 
elbow, before his prisoner. 

“Fes a good joke to fool wise Hombre!” 
the breed declared. 

“ Leave me plug him, Taurog, and have 
done with this caterwopous palaverin’!” 
said the giant. 

“ Not yet,” the leader ordered. 

They all turned to look at him. He 
stood in the moonlight, looming like a 
crooked corral pole with loose rags hung 
to his lanky frame. 

Any witchcraft idea was easily believed 
in that eerie light—in that desert cafion. 
The men whose brains were habitually in- 
flamed by bad cuevo, whose nerves were 
always on edge for fear of posses, whose 
association with the civilized world “ out- 
side” was of the most cursory and inter- 
mittent nature, were just the sort who 
would swallow Ed Felton’s yarn. 

Besides, off there in the mesquite there 
were the bodies of three men. That al- 
ways increases the atmosphere that breeds 
superstition. 

Taurog, who was the best shot, was not 
the best thinker of the gang. He had been 
brought up in a gaming house—the son of 
a professional gambler. All the supersti- 
tions of the trade—even to the charm that 
is supposed to exist in a humpback, in a 
two-dollar bill, in the custom of never ask- 
ing a man how much he has won—were 
bred deep in his bones. 

Taurog believed in all the well-known 
superstitions of the West. He always left 
a cross mark in his trail if he had to go 
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back to camp for something he had for- 
gotten; he would never shoot at a grizzly 
bear if his gun had not been fired before 
on the same day; and he would never stay 
in a mine if the rats had left it. 

The fact is, he taught these precautions 
to his gang, and led them because of this 
supposed wisdom of his, as criminals are 
led, or as savages are led by their witch 
doctors. 

“ Just what-all is this system of yourn, 
hombre?” Taurog asked. Every one no- 
ticed that his soft, high voice was shaking. 

It would have been fatal to refuse to 
answer. On the other hand it would be 
fatal to tell. For here was Ed Felton, pos- 
sessed of a real charm—I don’t mean the 
fake charm about beating a pack of cards. 
I mean a charm that would save his life. 

He was possessed of some sort of su- 
pernatural knowledge—as precious as the 
map to a gold mine; more precious, be- 
cause all veins and filaments and lodes 
come to an end. But to this source of 
gold there was no end—except the end of 
the wealth of the world. 

“What will you give me in return?” Ed 
asked calmly. 

This struck a dead silence. It was the 
limit of audacity. There he was, standing 
up in front of the man he had lamed—a 
man who was itching to pull the trigger 
and repay that bone-shattering shot. And 
in a situation like that, the prisoner, the 
condemned, was actually attempting to 
bargain! 

But it was not beyond the imagination 
of old Tom Shank or the chief, Taurog. 
They were not concerned now with the 
life of a puny mortal. They were think- 
ing of big things, events that staggered the 
imagination, 

“You go free,” Taurog replied. 

“Very well then, you'll hear it all,” Ed 
said quickly. “I’ve a trick that will beat 
any card pack in the world. I’ve tried it 
in Monte Carlo, but they suspected me 
after I'd cleaned ’em out proper two or 
three times in succession, and they threat- 
ened my life. 

“T’ve been from place to place, winnin’ 
any sum I had the use for—buyin’ hosses, 
mansions; yes, so help me—steam yachts! 
And I’ve tired of ’em all. I came back 
here to the desert which has a hold on me. 

“When I want some jack I drift into 
the nearest saloon town and find a game of 
Red Dog. Then I spend the money, I 
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never hoard it. What’s the use? I can 
get as much as I want—when I want it!” 

“He learned it from a shaman,” old 
Tom Shank put in feverishly. “He told 
me. A cantina gal got it from her grand- 
mother who was Papago. I seen a Papago 
witch doctor turn hisself into a mole once 
—when I was a kid five year old. I seen 
it. And last night I seen this here system 
work, which it’s ten times more wonder- 
ful.” 

“ Yes— them Papagos;” the chief said 
wisely. “I know.” And he added: “ Go 
on, Hombre. We're waitin’. What’s the 
answer?” 

“T go free—you said?” 

“Yes, but not with your hoss,” Taurog 
replied. “TI ain’t goin’ to leave you trail 
back to Chloride and git up a posse.” 

“Give me my life—that satisfies me,” 
Ed declared. 

“You git your life. Put up that shoot- 
in’ iron, Quiltor. Your hand’s tremblin’.” 

The wounded giant, with a flow of 
groaning oaths, shoved his gun back in the 
holster. 

“ Plumb loco—all of you!” he spat out. 
“ A system? Ph-tht! Ain’t no such 


thing!” 
“The only man who ever beat a card 
deck,” said the slim scarecrow, Surra, “ is 


the owner of same! Punch yourselves, 
men, and wake up. They ain’t no Santy 
Claus.” 

“There is, there is!” old Shank cried 
vehemently. ‘I’ve seen it—with my own 
eyes, so help me. My uncle—he got rich 
thataway! And here we can all git rich!” 

“ At least we'll give the gent’s theories 
a workin’ trial,” the leader said. 

This could not be called entirely ridicu- 
lous. Any man can try out a system of 
gambling—and the investment required 
need be no larger than he himself stipu- 
lates. Try it out with pennies. Why not? 

Besides, Taurog was craftier than his 
men had at first supposed. He was not 
going to run the risk of letting his prisoner 
ride back to Chloride to get a posse—in 
fact it was very doubtful whether the pris- 
oner would be permitted to gather a posse 
anywhere. 

“Tf he tells, be sure he don’t sagebrush 
us, chief,” the anxious little Tom Shank 
urged. ‘“ He might tell you a phony one, 
just to kill time.” 

“Oh, no; he won’t kill my time—not 
this bird!” the leader said, calmly turning 
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to the prisoner. “I’ll give you one chance 
—no more. If you don’t tell the secret the 
first time you'll die within ten minutes 
after I put it to a test. I'll give a fire 
signal to my gang up here when I’m down 
on the plain. We ain’t got time to keep 
you prisoner and torture you till you final- 
ly tell us the truth. You get that? If 
you tell me a fake system you die. If you 
tell us the truth, then you go free.” 

“ T'll tell,” Ed asserted. 

“But one thing else,” Taurog inter- 
rupted. “Once you're free you better 
shag out of this country. There ain’t 
room enough for too many of us playin’ 
Red Dog. You get out of the country in 
twenty-four hours—or else youre a 
marked man.” 

“T agree to that.” 

“ All right then; what’s the answer?” 

Ed Felton was not much of a story tell- 
er, but he made a good stab at it now, con- 
sidering the small amount of time he had 
to think up his plot. His plot, the atmos- 
phere, the dénouement, the conclusion— 
all the elements of his story, in fact, con- 
sisted merely in making up some sort of a 
method of betting on Red Dog. 

But there was a serious difficulty, which 
Ed was quick enough to foresee. Old Tom 
Shank had studied his play at Chloride, 
eager to analyze his method of beating the 
game. 

But Ed had used no method whatso- 
ever. He had bet wildly—betting the en- 
tire pot on the merest whim. 

“Do you mean you want me to tell the 
whole gang the secret?” Felton asked, fac- 
ing the leader. “If I do that you'll all go 
around bustin’ up every gamin’ house from 
Seattle to the City of Mexico.” 

“ There’s a point, Taurog, for us to 
think about!” old Tom Shank said seri- 
ously. 

“And one of you might get cockeyed 
on cucvo and give the secret away,” Ed 
went on. ‘Then the game of Red Dog 
would cease to exist—or else the good old 
American double eagle would depreciate 
to the value of a Mex peso.” 

“You’ve spoke a pretty good mouthful 
of savvy, Hombre,” Taurog said, scratching 
his lantern jaw. “In fact I can’t see any 
real good reason why any one else aside 
from me and you should know this secret.” 

“That ain’t fair, Taurog!” one-eyed 
Shank cried aghast. ‘I’m the one that’s 
been workin’ this deal. ’Tain’t fair that 
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you should get all the benefits therefrom— 
and not your pards.” 

The wounded man, the half-breed and 
Surra did not care one way or another. 
They were skeptical about the whole busi- 
ness, anyhow. Their leader was degener- 
ating into the mental estate of a Papago. 
There was no such thing as a magic sys- 
tem. Therefore they did not interfere. 
Tom Shank was the only one who had to 
be shut up. 

“You'll git your share,” Taurog said. 
“Tf you want to put up any money just 
give it to me, and I'll capitalize on same.” 

“ But look here, chief—” 

“ There ain’t no ‘ buts’ about it. You 
git rich—but I do the playin’. Not -you, 


not the breed, not Surra, and not Quiltor. 
There ain’t any use delayin’, is 


Sabe? 
there?” 

He drew Ed Felton aside. 
hombre, out with it pronto.” 

This arrangement suited Ed admirably, 
but old Shank was enraged enough to shoot 
somebody up. He was insane in his ex- 
citement, in his childish belief that Felton 
had a supernatural secret. 

And if he started shooting, he wouldn’t 
aim at Ed. Not by any means. He would 
kill his chief. That is to say, he would 
kill him if he had the nerve. But he 
hadn’t. All he could do now was to wait. 

“I’m waitin’, hombre,” said the lanky 
leader as they stood waist deep in the mes- 
quite, isolated from the rest. 

“On the fourth hand you bet the pot 
and win,” Ed announced. 

“Sounds kind of simple for a piece of 
Papago witchcraft,” Taurog said dubious- 
ly. ‘“ Where-all does the magic come in?” 

Ed drew frantically on his imagination. 

“The magic comes in because of the 
moon,” he said in a sudden decision. 

“How come?” 

“Tf the moon’s shinin’ over your left 
shoulder you and the dealer will have high 
enough cards to bet the pot. But you'll 
both lose three times—the pot stayin’ on 
the table multiplyin’ itself.” 

The renegade did some mental arithme- 
tic and a thrill went through him. Red 
Dog is a frenzied game at best. For ex- 
ample, with an ante of one dollar the play- 
er winning the fourth hand would haul in 
one hundred and twenty-eight dollars. 

“ But what if the moon don’t shine into 
the window at just the right angle?” the 
lanky tramp asked in a hollow voice. 


“ Now then, 
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“ Then you got to change your seat,” Ed 
shot back readily. “ Didn’t you ever hear 
of this stunt of players gettin’ up and 
walkin’ around their chair for to change 
their luck? Well, that custom originated 
generations ago when a man would get up, 
leavin’ his bet on the table first, and then 
passin’ through a beam of moonlight to 
let the same slant over his shoulder. Then 
he’d set down again—and haul in his win- 
nings.” 

“ By grab!” the other exclaimed rever- 
ently. 

He scratched his stubbly chin again with 
his tortoise-shell thumb, his breath com- 
ing in excited gasps. In the caverns of his 
eyes there were two smoldering coals. 
Just what those eyes saw as they looked 
feverishly upon Ed Felton, the latter could 
only guess—a pack of cards, a bunch of 
bedeviled magic shuffled, whirring, build- 
ing itself up into mansions, horses, car- 
riages, yachts, carnivals. That’s what those 
burning eyes saw. 

In a strained voice, as toneless as if he 
were talking in his sleep, the renegade 
leader said: “It comes to my mind, om- 
bre, that you may be sagebrushin’ me. If 
you have—if you’re lyin’ about this, you’ll 
wish you’d never been born. I don’t know 
nothin’ about Papago miracles, but I know 
how their squaws torture their victims.” 

Ed was stunned. 

“ My life!” he gasped. ‘“ You promised 
me my life in return for this secret-—” 

“Tf you come Injun on me—” 

“T’ve told you the truth, so help me!” 
Ed cried. He collected his wits. His voice 
became abruptly calm: “ I’ve told you how 
I’ve beat every Red Dog game I ever sat 
in—how I beat Buck Irwin’s girl last 
night. One of your men saw it.” 

The six feet three of lanky bone and 
muscle stiffened like a gaunt wolf ready to 
spring. The coals in the bony sockets 
smoldered, almost went out. Then Tau- 
rog said, his chapped lips quivering: 

“T ain’t goin’ to free you, Hombre, and 
I ain’t goin’ to kill you. I’m goin’ to keep 
you prisoner —and try out your system 
first!” 

V 


WITHOUT turning, or so much as lower- 
ing the six-gun, Taurog called to his men: 

“ Take this hombre up to the Big Mesas 
and hold him there.” 

Old Tom Shank came running hurriedly 
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into the mesquite where Taurog and Ed 
Felton were standing facing each other. 

“ Didn’t he tell you, chief?” he cried 
feverishly. ‘Cain’t you make him tell? 
If he told you, what are we keepin’ him 
prisoner for?” 

“ That’s what I want to know!” a voice 
came from twenty yards away. It was the 
wounded giant, Quiltor, who could not 
drag himself to the scene. “ Kill him! 
Leave me kill him. His system is all 
phony, anyway. It’s only a stall. Leave 
me kill him.” 

“Don’t kill him!” old Shank cried. 
“Torture him. Make him tell.” 

“We're wastin’ a powerful lot of time,” 
Gun-shy Surra put in, coming over to join 
the group. “ We better shag out of this 
canon, chief, and git to the Big Mesas.” 

“Ees funny business to laugh!” the 
breed snorted. 

“Torture him till he tells!” Shank re- 
iterated. ‘“ Bleed him! Burn him!” 

“He has already told!” the chief an- 
nounced. 

Taurog had an unnatural calmness 
about him as he spoke. His announce- 


ment silenced his men very effectually— 
all, that is to say, except the skeptical 


Surra. 

“ How do you know it’s the real dope?” 
Gun-shy demanded. 

“That’s just what I’m goin’ down to 
Chloride to find out,” Taurog replied. 

“ A good idee,” old Shank said exultant- 
ly. “Tl go down with you.” 

“Oh, no; not you,” the chief explained. 
“Just me. And you can keep the gent 
prisoner. To-morrow night I’ll try out his 
trick. I'll try it at Sal Irwin’s, bein’ that’s 
the nearest gamin’ house and likewise they 
leave you name your own ante there.” 

“Go on down to Chloride, Taurog, and 
put every cent we’ve got on the cards!” 
Shank cried. 

“Tl go, and I'll bet cautious-like,” 
Taurog agreed. “And if I find out it’s 
the real thing, I’ll bet our whole cache, so 
help me! I'll multiply it so’s we’ll all be 
rich and never have to work again.” 

“ How’ll we know if the system works?” 
Surra asked doubtfully. 

“Tf it works I'll burn our usual signal 
fire where you can see it from our hide- 
out. Ill meet you at this very gulch day 
after to-morrow and divvy up what I’ve 
won.” 

“ And if you don’t win?” Surra asked. 
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“ Then I'll signal that back and you men 
can put this bird through the tortures of 
hell for his little joke. Torture him, then 
dump him!” 

“It’s a good plan, chief,” Shank agreed. 
“ You go down—bet cautious-like to see if 
he’s told the secret. Then, if you win, put 
all our money on the table. We'll clean 
out the Chloride joint, and we’ll go on to 
some other town and clean it out. We'll 
clean out every town in Arizony that has 
a Red Dog game goin’ on. We'll bust 
every gamin’ house in the whole world, so 
help me!” With that the hysterical old 
man handed over his share of bills to the 
leader. 

“Leave me dump him now!” the voice 
of the wounded giant came drifting across 
the mesquite again. “He ain’t got no 
secret. Leave me finish him.” 

“Finish him?” Shank cried. “ Finish 
the goose that lays golden aigs, eh? I'll 
be caterwopously damned if you'll touch 
a hair of his head—until we’re sure he’s 
told us the secret.” 

And that was the way the scene in the 
gulch came to an end. The horses, which 
had been hidden in a barranco at some dis- 
tance, were rounded up and brought back 
by the breed. The prisoner was bound and 
ordered to mount his horse. Old Shank, 
Surra, the breed, and the wounded Quiltor, 
formed the guard to take him up to the 
Big Mesas. 

Taurog, the renegade leader, got his 
horse, two burros and all the gold they had 
eached after years of plundering and mur- 
der. He then took the down trail for 
Chloride, which was the nearest gambling 
town in that part of the desert. 

The gulch was left apparently deserted. 
There were the bodies of the three ban- 
dits who had been killed in the gunfight, 
but they were hidden in the mesquite. Old 
Bleak-top’s horse, which one of the rene- 
gades had roped, was led off on the Big 
Mesa trail. 

The moon shone down on a silent and 
checkered scene of blue cliffs, glittering 
quartz, gigantic bowlders, and dense black 
splotches of mesquite. And thus for a 
half hour the gulch remained quilted in its 
slowly changing pattern of moonlight and 
black shadow. 

Then from the mesquite—the very 
patch in which Ed Felton and the rene- 
gade chief had had their confab — there 
crawled a furtive hulk of a man. It was 
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Bleak-top, the old croupier, dejected, 
wounded, terrified. 

He had failed miserably in the duty 
which his beloved mistress, Sally Irwin, 
had assigned to him. And it was up to 
him now to go back and report the tragedy 
to her—a tragedy to which he had been a 
witness from the very start. 

He took his bowie knife and ripped a 
piece of cotton from his bloody shirt. He 
had already sliced a few strips of it with 
which to stem the flow of blood that a bul- 
let wound had caused in his arm. Band- 
aging himself freshly and as tightly as 
he could, he took the final swig of whisky 
from his flask, found a dry sycamore stick 
to use as a cane, and then started on his 
long journey in search of a mount. 

Most of the trail to Chloride he covered 
without a horse. It was a long road, and 
the hulking old man was spent, because 
of his wound. 

“But if I can get there afore moonrise 
to-morry night,” he said to himself, “ I'll 
be satisfied. The Red Dog game won’t 
start till then.” 

VI 


On the afternoon of the following day, 
Sal Irwin sat in the main gaming room of 
her establishment, conjuring up pictures of 
exquisite loveliness in the smoke-befogged 
room: a little ranch house, an orange 
orchard, the merry babbling of water in 
the irrigation ditches, a few pet dogs and 
horses, and the face of a lean, handsome, 
wind-burned youth. 

At about three o’clock, when the dreams 
of love and her future were most roseate, 
she looked up and saw a tall, gaunt wolf 
of a man standing in front of her. 

Sal had seen him before at rare inter- 
vals, playing at stud with some of the 
habitués of the place. But what his busi- 
ness was, where he had come from, neither 
she nor any of her employees knew. 

“ What can I do for you, stranger?” she 
asked. 

“Ts there a Red Dog game on for to- 
night?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Td admire to try my luck,” the man 
explained. 

“There’s no rule against that.” 

“T heard tell as how a man had a pretty 
good run last night—a young prospector.” 

Again the girl nodded. 

“'You’re welcome to try my house when 
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it’s smiling on my customers,” she re- 
marked. 

“He didn’t break this here bank?” 

“He made a good haul, but it would 
take much more than that young man had 
to break this house. My uncle would al- 
ways manage to scrape enough money to- 
gether to take any bets for the last half 
century. I’ll do the same.” 

“T reckon I'll try my luck,” the gaunt 
lobo said quietly, and with that he walked 
out. 

Where he spent the rest of the afternoon 
the girl did not know. She heard that he 
ordered a chuck of beef at the chow cart 
across the street, and ate enough to satisfy 
three starved men. Then he bought some 
feed for his broncho and the two burros. 
But for the rest of the day he kept low. 

At sunset miners and stockmen gathered 
at the famous old house. The mechanical 
piano started churning out its hackneyed 
tunes. The sheriff and the veterinary, the 
harness maker and the assayer gathered 
together. Mexicans came, for every one 
was admitted at the Irwin gaming house. 
It looked like another big night. 

At eight Red Dog, California Jack, 
Crack Loo and the roulette were started. 
But the tall lantern-jawed Hombre from the 
desert did not show up. 

Sal Irwin thought this peculiar. She 
had noticed something challenging in the 
quiet way the stranger had said “I reckon 
I'll try my luck!” She had noticed a 
feverish light far back in the gaunt sockets. 

The fact was that the girl was certain 
he was going to play for a long time, and 
probably play high. He looked just like 
a certain type of gambler who would lie 
low on his betting until he heard that a 
man had made a haul; the kind of man 
who believed that luck comes in “ runs,” 

But the gaming den proprietress was not 
so sure that she wanted a rag-tag tramp 
like this to lose heavily. They were hard 
to handle. 

‘‘ He looks as if he needs a run of luck,” 
she said to herself. ‘ And yet—there was 
a pretty wicked yellow light in his eyes!” 

At nine the stranger came. Sal knew it 
the moment he entered the room. He was 
a head taller than the gang of Mexicans 
at the bar. And his high-crowned som- 
brero, frayed at the top in a ragged hole, 
like the cone of a volcano, made him that 
much taller. 

Sal watched him, expecting him to come 
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immediately to the Red Dog table after 
he had his drinks, but he did not. Instead, 
he sauntered over to a window—a window 
on the eastern side of the house—and 
peered out. 

His spider fingers were nervously strok- 
ing the reddish stubble of his jaw. When 
he rolled a cigarette—clumsily, losing most 
of the tobacco—Sal noticed the thick tur- 
tle-shell thumb, which was almost a de- 
formity. 

After gazing for a long time across the 
roof of the saloon next door, over to the 
low line of mesas beyond, the tramp saun- 
tered to another window, which was closer 
to the Red Dog table. 

He looked at the roulette wheel and at 
the two herders who were betting. Then 
his gaze went again to a window on the 
east, this time to the one nearest the Red 
Dog table. He looked long and anxiously 
toward the mesas of the horizon, the smoke 
of his cigarette puffing out nervously from 
his thin nostrils. 

Presently he glanced up above him to 
the gallery which was just above the win- 
dow. From this gallery there was a Hopi 
blanket in red and black and yellow sym- 
bols. 


Sal Irwin thought he studied that blan- 
ket with the interest and absorption of an 
Easterner who has found a valuable Indian 


curio. While she was looking at him, the 
gaunt man came over and asked in a 
casual manner: “Is that blanket for 
sale?” 

“Never had any bids for it,” the girl 
replied. “I have lots of blankets just like 
it, and I might give you one.” 

“ No, I ain’t askin’ you for it as a gift— 
thanks to you for a right generous lady— 
but I’ll buy it. That particular one I 
mean. I kind of have a hankerin’ for it.” 

Sal had the impression that he was prob- 
ably without any outfitting material of any 
nature. 

“It’s yours,” she said.° 

“Mine? Then I can take it down?” 

“Of course you can. I'll have one of 
my mozos hang another there to-morrow. 
You see it’s a sort of shade at daytime. 
When the sun slants in through that win- 
dow it bothers the players here at Red 
Dog.” 

“ But you say you don’t mind my takin’ 
it down now?” 

Sal detected an unexplained anxiety in 
the voice. 
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He almost pleaded: “I got a hankerin’ 
for it.” 

Sal called the barkeep and directed him 
to unfasten the blanket from the gallery 
upstairs. 

The girl was watching the stranger. Just 
what could that old horse blanket mean 
to him? As she studied his face, which 
was lifted eagerly while the barkeep un- 
fastened the blanket, Sal saw a radiance 
come to the hollow eyes; the chapped, 
tightly drawn lips were eloquent of strain. 

The radiance was not a smile, nor a light 
coming from behind those hard features. 
It was from the beams of the moon slant- 
ing through the window, which until this 
moment had been kept out by that dyed 
rag of Hopi symbols. 


It was then that the stranger sat down. 

“Four bits!” he said, putting up his 
ante. 

“ By grab, hombre, you'll bust the bank 
if you go playin’ reckless thataway,” one 
of the onlookers, a cowman, remarked. 

Sal herself was surprised. With her in- 
nate skill at sizing up prospective players 
at sight she had guessed that this man was 
going to play high. She smiled, shuffled 
the cards, dealt four to her adversary and 
four to herself. 

“ Four bits,” said the stranger again. 

This time no one passed any remarks. 
The rancher who had spoken before did 
not like the glint in the tramp’s cavernous 
eyes. 

A card was turned up from the pack 
which he could not beat. The pot remained 
on the table. 

The cowboys and miners who had 
watched the game open lost interest, but 
the girl did not. She sensed the fact 
through the stranger’s demeanor that he 
was up to something, and it, was something 
more important than the ordinary ridicu- 
lous “‘ systems” with which many desert 
rats tried to beat the game. She was about 
to turn up a card when she felt some one 
plucking at her shawl. 

Turning, she saw the barkeep leaning 
down to whisper in her ear. He said: 

“ Bleak-top Carson just drifted into 
town—and he’d admire to see you, 
ma’am.” 

Sal Irwin’s serene poker face broke into 
a mask of alarm. 

“Tell him to come here—right away!” 
she cried. 
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“ He don’t want to be seen—he come ia 


by the back way, and is waitin’ for you m: 


the hall,” the barkeep added, still speaking 
in a whisper. ‘“ He’s been in a gun fight. 
Plugged, and just about all in.” 

Without excusing herself the girl jumped 
up abruptly and left the game. 

“ Ain’t my money any good?” the gaunt 
stranger snarled. 

“Ves, it’s good,” she called back hur- 
riedly. ‘ Leave it on the table and I'll be 
back.” 

The stranger swore, then turned around 
again, and looked toward the window. 

Just before she turned to hasten out of 
the room, Saliy Irwin caught a glimpse of 
his face. The picture of a fragile, un- 
healthy visage—like a skull—stuck in her 
mind as she hurried from the table and 
went to find Bleak-top Carson. 


VII 


In a hall in back of the gaming room 
she met the big croupier. Bleak-top was 


slumped in a chair, his shirt torn, his arm 
shabbily bandaged. He was like an old 
rag doll, cast away in an attic and for- 
gotten, 

Sal immediately jumped to a fearful 


conclusion. 

“The young prospector—what’s hap- 
pened to him?” she demanded. 

“ He ain’t hurt,” the wounded man said. 
“T’m the one that got plugged. A drink 
—quick—a stiff one! And I'll tell you 
everything.” 

Sal helped him into the nearest room, 
poured a drink and held it to his lips. 

His bleary eyes cleared slightly and he 
scowled as if looking into a fierce light. 
Then, satisfied that here was the one per- 
son who must hear his message, he gasped 
weakly: 

“ Has he showed up yet—a tall Lombre 
with hollow eyes?” 

“You mean—” 

“ A desert rat with ragged sombrero who 
wants te play Red Dog.” 

“T’ve been dealing Red Dog, and a 
desert rat was playing,” the girl said ex- 
citedly. 

“ Has he played the fourth hand yet?” 

“We just started!” the girl exclaimed 
with impatience. “But what does that 
matter?” 

“ Ah, that’s it, then!” Bleak-top mur- 
mured. “I’m in time. Thank God!” 

“Tn time for what?” 
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“When he makes his fourth pet,” the 
old crevpier said huskily,:.“ he'll win—no 
matter how low-his hand is!; He’s workin’ 
a system.” 

The girl frowned in disgust. Had this 
man ridden into town—wounded like this, 
and keeping under cover—just to bring 
warning of a system? 

“ Forget that nonsense, Bleak-top! All 
I want to know is who shot you.” 

“The gang that was after your boy.” 

Sal stopped abruptly in the process of 
washing the gun-wound. 

“T knew they’d trail him!” she cried. 
“Where is he now? What did you come 
here for? Quick—tell me everything.” 

“ They’ve packed him off to their cache 
in the Big Mesas.” 

“Who packed him off?” 

“A gang of the blood-thirstiest loboes 
that ever come out of the depths of hell. 
They took his money. Then they was go- 
in’ to bump him off, but an old desert rat 
gits up and tells ’em not to kill him, bein’ 
he had a magic system to beat cards, And 
you know who that old rat was!” 

“The one-eyed tramp that was here last 
night!” the girl cried. “Go on—tell me 
the rest!” 

“Leave me lie down here.” 

The girl got a chair for the wounded 
man’s feet, then held the heavy, shaggy 
head as he went on in choking sentences: 

““When they started gun shootin’, I 
dove into the mesquite. Stray bullet 
caught my arm. Couldn’t crawl through 
the brush. Just lay there. When they 
trimmed the kid I was lyin’ as quiet as a 
lizard—and as safe. 

“They didn’t waste time lookin’ for me. 
They knew I had no hoss, and they figured 
I was off in a big acre of mesquite and 
couldn’t be found anywheres. But there I 
was, right in their midst—hearin’ every- 
thing. I heard the boy tell ’em what his 
‘system ’ was. 

“And the leader of the gang—him in 
there at the Red Dog table—why, he said 
he’d come down to Chloride and try it out 
to see if their prisoner was tellin’ it straight 
—or just lyin’. And if the kid was lyin’ 
he'll be killed.” 

The girl gave a piteous cry. 

“The fiends!” she gasped. “I'll send 
the sheriff and every‘man in town to save 
him! Tli—” 

“You won’t do nothin’,” Bleak-top said, 
clutching at Sal’s arm. “The man in 
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there is ‘goin’ ‘to signal to his gang up in 
the Big Mesas—-if the: system is 4 ‘witiner: 
—to let the kid go free.”> -* > * * 

“So that’s it!” Sal exclaimed. 

The girl, ordinarily imperturbable, found 
herself in a daze. She tried frantically to 
think. Her brain whirled. She saw red 
visions racing about her: a gang of des- 
peradoes, a helpless boy, torture, death— 
the death of some one whom she had 
picked out of the whole world as the man 
to love! 

“T have it!” she cried suddenly. “ We'll 
make that coyote send a signal that the 
system works.” 

Bleak-top shook his bald head. Wound- 
ed as he was he could think more calmly 
than the frantic girl. 

“You can arrest him all right, and the 
sheriff can threaten to lynch him. But 
that wouldn’t make him send the signal. 
He could send a fake signal. It ‘Il be a 
fire burnin’ on some hilltop. But how can 
you tell what he’s signalin’? These bandit 
gangs can talk to each other across moun- 
tain tops same as the Hopis.” 

“T’ll send a posse up to the Big Mesas 

to shoot the whole gang like the dogs they 
are!” the girl said in desperation. 
But hold 
your hosses! Can’t you see that they’d 
kill the kid the first minute they see a 
posse huntin’ ’em?” 

Sal Irwin tried to calm herself. She 
could get a posse, a big one, hundreds of 
men. But what could the posse do? 
Where could it ride? To find a bandits’ 
cache in the Big Mesas might take months. 
Meanwhile the boy would be killed. 

There was one other certainty: that 
gaunt lobo at the Red Dog table must be 
forced to light a signal fire at sunrise. 

Suddenly the answer came to the dis- 
tracted girl. It was an inspiration. 

Bleak-top saw the change come over her 
as she collected her wits. Her flushed fea- 
tures were composed now. Bleak-top was 
looking again upon a serene, Sphinx-like 
“ poker ” face. 

She turned to him as he sat crumpled 
up in his chair, his bleary old eyes watch- 
ing his mistress as if in a sort of trance. 

“Look here,” the girl said. ‘ Can you 
hear what I’m asking? Just what did the 
boy say his system was?” 

The old croupier answered readily 
enough. Evidently the words that he had 
heard while lying in that mesquite patch 


“ All right, girl, all right! 
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were engraved deeply upon his memory, 
Geeper than all the other horrors he had 
witnessed that night. 

“ After the pot’s multiplied itself three 
times, why he’ll bet and win—that’s all.” 
Then he added as an afterthought: “ And 
there was somethin’ about the moon—be- 
in’ over his left shoulder.” 

“The moon,” the girl said quickly. 
“ Yes—that explains it.” 

“ Explains what? You don’t mean it ’ll 
really work?” 

“T mean the renegade out there. He 
got me to take down a blanket so’s the 
moon would shine in.” 

“That’s it! That’s the man! He’s 
tryin’ it out.” 

“Tf he wins—” 

“You mean that system will really 
win?” the croupier demanded in bewilder- 
ment. 

The girl answered quietly: “ You can’t 
always tell. There are ways of beating 
Red Dog.” 

She went out then to fan the fires that 
burned in Taurog’s cavernous eyes. 
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Tue game of Red Dog is a simple one. 
It can be taught in five minutes, and a 
beginner has as much chance to win as 
the oldest veteran. There is no bluffing as 
in poker. You play against a bank as if 
it were, let us say, a roulette wheel. 

Four cards are dealt you. You then 
place a bet. The dealer turns up a card 
from the deck, and if you can top it with 
one of the four cards in your hand, you 
win. That’s all there is to it. And it is 
obvious enough that there is no chance of 
cheating—unless you are the dealer. 

“ All right, stranger, what are you play- 
ing?” the girl demanded. 

“The pot,” Taurog replied tonelessly. 

Sal Irwin sat down. The two players 
faced each other with no one watching the 
game. A four-bit ante did not interest 
the stockmen at the next table who were 
playing stud, or the Mexicans at the table 
behind them playing Crack Loo. 

The barkeep went about his business. 
The Chinese cook, Hung Crow, was busy 
boiling chile and beans. The mechanical 
piano finished grinding out a laborious 
ragtime, and the room was left in its char- 
acteristic ominous hush. 

And now the desert lobo sat glowering 
fiercely out of his bony sockets. The deal 
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looked precisely the same to him as it had 
done every time before—the dealer spread- 
ing her skillful hands while the whole pack 
fell like a cascade, a marvel of grace and 
rapidity. 

For three hands the pot grew in geo- 
metric progression. Then the desert kom- 
bre received his cards for the magic fourth 
bet. 

He turned and looked toward the win- 
dow. 

Again Sal Irwin saw the moonlight and 
the yellow beams of the oil lamp casting 
conflicting lights on the man’s hideous 
skull. 

“Sixty-four dollars,” Taurog said, put- 
ting a roll of bills on the table. 

“ Blooey! The gent’s graduatin’!” ob- 
served one of the herders at the next table. 

Not a flicker touched the girl’s finely 
molded lips, not a gleam came in her 
steel-gray eyes. 

The stranger watched her like a hungry 
dog. He saw a slightly different gesture in 
the thin wrist as she shuffied this time. 

“JT know it! You’re jimmyin’ the deck, 
so help me!” he cried. ‘“ You’re trimmin’ 
me! I seen it! She’s trickin’ me!” 


Several men got up and came over to 


the Red Dog table. They glanced over 
Taurog’s shoulder at the hand he held. It 
was an almost impossible hand to bet on. 
What sort of system was this, the onlook- 
ers wondered? 

The poor desert hombre must have been 
sun-struck. Here was a hand with a three, 
four, five and six of spades. The only 
possible card in the deck that it could beat 
would be a deuce of spades! 

“Show me your card!” the renegade 
snarled viciously. 

He was confident that the system was a 
joke. How much chance was there of a 
deuce of spades turning up from the pack? 
Just one chance in forty-five! And he 
had thrown away sixty-four dollars for 
putting faith in Ed Felton’s nonsense about 
the moon! 

He drew his six-gun so that he could 
hurl his insults at the girl without interfer- 
ence from her friends. 

Sal Irwin touched the pack to turn over 
the fatal card, and there was not a tremor 
in her skillful fingers. 

“ Jimmyin’ it—that’s what!” the stran- 
ger cried. “I bet four-bits and she deals 
one way—then I bet sixty-four dollars and 
she deals—” 
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He stopped abruptly. 

His forehead crinkled. On the dry 
brown parchment there appeared blobs of 
sweat. Two white-rimmed eyes protruded 
from the deep sockets. On the fragile skull 
there came the first touch of a human ex- 
pression — an expression of amazement, 
reverence and horror combined. 

The girl had turned up the deuce of 
spades! 

‘Good God! 
murmuring. 

“ Aren’t you going to take your money?” 
the girl asked calmly. 

Taurog came to with a start as if awak- 
ening from a dream. He reached out a 
dry, clawlike hand. There seemed to be 
no strength in the wrist. It shook vio- 
lently. But the tortoise-shell thumb and 
the four bony fingers clutched at the bunch 
of bills offered him. 

The cowboys were laughing at him. 

‘“‘ Ain’t you never won at Red Dog be- 
fore, stranger?” one asked. 

‘“* But the only card in the deck he could 
beat was turned up!” said one of the men 
who had seen Taurog’s hand. 

The lanky scarecrow struggled to his 
feet. I say struggled, because he was like 
a man trying to come back after receiving 
a body blow. His lips were ashen and 
trembling. Like a man walking in his 
sleep, he felt his way to the bar and gulped 
down a drink. 

It was peculiar—the way he paid for 
that drink. He still held the roll of bills 
which he had won on that fourth bet. And 
now, as he tried to pay he dropped the 
roll on the bar as if the paper were on fire 
and his clawlike fingers were burning. 

What sort of magic was it that had fab- 
ricated those bills? What mint in the 
depths of hell had stamped them and 
dropped them into his hand? Could a 
man accept gifts of the devil, and not 
make some payment? 

Yet, in the ultimate test Taurog was a 
hard character. It would take more than 
the fear of hell to terrify him. The drink 
calmed his shattered nerves. His lips tight- 
ened across the broken teeth. 

His claw went out—uncertainly at first, 
as if trying to squash a venomous spider— 
toward the crumpled rolls on the bar, and 
then with a convulsive smash he had the 
money in his fist again. 

Hitching up his belt, he swaggered over 
to the Red Dog table. 


Can it be—” Taurog was 
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“T’d admire to play some more,” he 
said. 

“TLuck’s with you,” the girl replied 
calmly. 

“ And I’d admire for to designate an- 
other ante.” 

The girl’s expression did not change, 
but she glanced around at the faces of her 
guests. Something about this desert 
stranger winning a measly sixty-four dol- 
lars intrigued them. They had all heard 
that on the night before the girl’s luck had 
turned badly. 

“This house has extended that privi- 
lege to any man playing Red Dog,” Sal 
Irwin said. ‘“ You can raise the ante.” 


“Ten dollars.” 

Ten dollars instead of four bits! 
was a radical change. 

The girl’s poker face paled slightly as 
she peered through the smoke at the grin- 
ning, skull-like visage across the table. 
gets multiplied 


That 


“The ante in Red Dog 
pretty fast,” she said. 

“Ten dollars.” 

“TI only want to warn you.” 

“If the ante’s too high,” the renegade 
snapped sarcastically, “I can go down to 
Lazaro’s place and finish the evenin’ there. 
They’ve got the Mex government behind 
them.” 

The girl did not relish this threat. If 
the renegade went to some other gaming 
house he would soon learn the truth about 
that “system ” of his. 

“T’m satisfied,” she said. 

For three hands it was the same story, 
neither player winning the pot. 

On the next deal the girl noticed that 
her adversary’s hand trembled as he drew 
his four cards. He scowled at them, 
looked up, and turned to the window in 
the east. His face was vivid with inso- 
lence, cunning, and also with a nerve-rack- 
ing apprehension. 

“Twelve hundred and eighty dollars,” 
he said in a ghastly whisper. 

Every man in the room gasped. Then 
there was a moment of deathlike silence, 
followed by a smothered volley of oaths. 
The man was locoed! He had been crazed 
by his life on the desert. It was unfair to 
go on with the game. 

The news had spread that there was 
some reckless betting going on at the Red 
Dog table. Miners left the faro lay-out, 
the Mexicans left their Crack Loo, and 
Hung Crow left his chile con carne stand, 
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for, like all Chinese, his soul reveled in 
games of desperate chance. The whole 
house congregated about the gray-eyed girl 
and the hungry-looking desert wolf. 

“ Four bits and then twelve hundred and 
eighty dollars!” one of the crowd ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What’s he been eatin’?” 

“ Just plumb locoed!” was another on- 
looker’s sentiment. ‘ Locoed as a steer 
at fly time.” 

Sal Irwin reached to the deck with swift 
precision. She turned up the king of 
clubs. 

“ Zowie! 
boy cried. 

It was pitiful to treat a victim this way. 

“You think so?” the desert rat asked, 
and laughed loudly. “ How about this?” 

From his trembling hand he picked out 
the ace of clubs and slapped it on the table. 

“The money’s yours, stranger,” the girl 
said calmly. 

“ By grab!” some one half whispered. 
“It’s witchcraft!” 

“He won! He’s playin’ somethin’ on 
you, Sal! He’s gyppin’ you!” A chorus 
of voices swelled up in oaths and cries of 
amazement. ‘It’s a swindle! It can’t be 
possible.” 

The girl shoved over the piles of silver 
dollars and bills. There was no change of 
expression in her gray eyes. 

“Are you playing again, stranger?” she 
asked. 

“Tam. How high’s the limit?” 

“ The sky,” she shot back challengingly. 


IX 


But for the next three or four hours the 
stranger did not sit down at the Red Dog 
table. Having eaten three rabbit tamales 
at the chow stand, he sat in one corner of 
the room and watched the crowd of play- 
ers with an insolent and triumphant scorn. 
He was a god watching mortals wasting 
their money, their energy, their years in a 
fruitless pastime. 

Their games were childish, nonsensical, 
to him. They were lunatics following after 
a rainbow. They were squirrels running 
madly in a cage. 

By four o’clock very few of them had 
gone home. Word had spread about the 
stranger’s desire to break the bank. They 
were waiting, some in eager anticipation, 
others .playing at three-card monte, Crack 
Loo, skew-ball black, and also Red Dog. 
The last named game, because of the stran- 


That’s trimmin’ him!” a cow- 
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ger’s miraculous luck, had lured a new 
patronage. 

There was only one person there who 
knew what Taurog was waiting for. Sal 
Irwin knew. She saw that the renegade 
went periodically to one of the windows 
and looked up at the moon which was slow- 
ly sailing across the sky, casting its beams 
now on the southern wall of the house. In 
a little while it would shine into another 
window. 


Meanwhile Sal sent one of her men to. 


the Wells-Fargo agent who was the town 
banker, and ordered him to return with 
every cent that belonged to the gambling 
house. 

Confident that this was not enough, she 
told another mozo to go and wake up a 
rich Mexican stockman who lived in town, 
and tell him that the Irwin house was for 
sale. The Mexican had evinced an interest 
in purchasing the place and its accouter- 

ents some time before. 

“You mean you ain’t goin’ to run the 
place any more, Sal?” the barkeep asked 
in alarm. 

“Not unless I win from that desert 
mucker,” she replied. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you think 
That 


he’s goin’ to bust the bank, girl? 
was only a piece of hard luck, his winnin’ 


thataway. It couldn’t happen again.” 

“T’m not so sure.” 

The barkeep shook his head. “ This 
here house was never broke—not since I 
started workin’ for your uncle twenty 
years ago. And it ain’t goin’ to be broke 
to-night by no wolf-eyed bimbo from the 
Bad Lands.” 

“You can’t tell—always.” 

The barkeep’s forehead wrinkled as high 
as his shining cranium. 

“You mean you ain’t foolin’ about sell- 
in’ the place to that Mex!” 

“Go and ask him for an offer,” Sal said 
hurriedly. “ And do it quick. That muck- 
er is coming to the Red Dog table again 
to play high.” 

As Taurog sauntered across the floor be- 
tween the tables, every man in the house 
stopped playing. One group after another 
got up and followed him. He was like a 
champion prize fighter with a crowd of cu- 
rious enthusiasts eager to catch a glimpse 
of him mounting into the ring. 

The desert rat, ordinarily furtive and 
retiring, and hating the company of men, 
basked in this newly assumed importance. 
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And the consciousness of a supernatural 
power over them all, made him the more 
arrogant. 

He slumped down in a chair which he 
had moved to the side of the table where 
the moonlight was now shining, and took 
out a roll of bills. 

“Five hundred dollars!” he said in a 
rasping, jeering voice. 

The first indication of actual alarm ap- 
peared on the girl’s poker face. It was a 
slight pallor as the blood drained from her 
cheeks, her high forehead, her fragile tem- 
ples. There remained only a pallid mask 
with a delicate tracery of purple veins. 

But she took her time. Time was an im- 
portant element now. If she could pay for 
this one sitting, the big bet might be the 
last she would have to pay for. After that 
she could stall for perhaps a half hour or 
so, then announce that the house was 
closed for the night. It would be too late 
for the stranger to ride down to the Mexi- 
can gambling den south of the border— 
and discover the “ system’s” fallacy. 

“Five hundred dollars,” Taurog said. 

The game started again, and for three 
hands it was a repetition of the preceding 
set-to. 

The jam of cowmen and miners, stage 
drivers, gamblers and grizzled frontiers- 
men watched patiently. 

There was silence except for the whir of 
cards, the clink of money, the heavy 
breathing of the onlookers. They all knew 
by now that the desert stranger was play- 
ing a peculiar system of his own. He con- 
sistently bet the pot, irrespective of the 
power of his hand. 

The excitement of watching that pot 
multiply was clearly written on every face. 
Their jaws were set, grim under the 
shadow of sombreros, or mops of long, un- 
brushed hair. Some chewed nervously at 
cigars, others watched with lips parted. 
And between each bet they all seemed to 
hold their breath as they turned to the in- 
solent, raw-boned face opposite the appar- 
ently placid girl. 

Then the bolt came. 

“ Thirty-two thousand dollars!” Taurog 
announced. 

There was no sound in the crowded 
room. They all looked at Sal Irwin and 
saw only the poker face that might have 
been a mask varnished in pale hues. Her 
calm voice broke the silence with: 

‘““T want a few moments’ time—to see if 
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I can match that pot—I’ll have to get 
sixty-four thousand.” 

“ What-all does that mean?” Taurog 
snorted. ‘Here I’ve set wastin’ a good 
evenin’ I might of spent down to Lazaro’s. 
Well, anyways, I’ve still time to go down 
there and place a bet or two.” 

“ No—wait!” 

The crowd turned again to the girl, 
dumfounded at her words. 

“You don’t mean you're goin’ to play 
with this old freak, Sal?” they cried. “ He’s 
crazy as a blowfly! Have him kicked 
out!” 

“He ain’t loco,” an old gambler said. 
“‘ He’s workin’ somethin’. Don’t play, Sal. 
Don’t—he’ll trim you. He’s got the D. 
T.’s. He’s crazy.” 

“My money’s on the table, lady—are 
you coverin’ it?” the bandit asked taunt- 
ingly. 

They saw a look of utter despair come 
over the girl’s face—the helplessness of a 
cornered animal. She shoved back her 
chair, and those who knew her saw a sug- 
gestion of defeat in that one gesture. 

“Tl meet it!” she said. “Tl cover 
every cent—but give me time. You've got 
to give me time. I haven’t the cash—not 
right here. You can understand that, 
stranger? The cash—so much—it’s hard 
to get.” 

“ How much time do you want?” the 
desert lobo demanded curtly. 

“ An hour—a half hour—just enough to 
get my money from the depot.” 

“I’m wonderin’ if you’ve got that 
much?” he observed, sticking his deformed 
thumbs in his armpits and leering up at his 
victim. 

“T have! I have! That is, I'll get all 
I can. I'll sell the house. This place has 
never failed to cover a bet yet. We'll do 
it. Some one will help me. I pray—” 

She got up, her eyes blazing as if with 
a consuming pain. The onlookers watched 
her. They were mute, helpless, dazed. 
What was happening? Why did that girl 
want to go through with this? Was it 
solely on a hope of recovering what she 
had already lost? Was she so avaricious 
that she wanted to trim this man of the 
foolhardy bet he was making? 

An old sheepherder in the back of the 
crowd lit upon an inspiration. He cried 
out in a small, bleating voice: 

“The girl’s jinxed—same as they said 
she was last night!” 
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Yes, that was the solution. There was 
the slim, frail Sal Irwin, once so unbeat- 
able, so uncannily skillful—the darling of 
luck!. Now she looked like a pale, melt- 
ing figure of wax. Her hair was tousled, 
her Spanish comb had fallen to the saw- 
dust, her eyes were darting bewilderedly 
from one face to another. 

Every man was looking at her with min- 
gled wonder and pity. Their little goddess 
was jinxed—that was all there was to it. 

Finally she said in a trembling voice: 
“T’ve got to have some money. You men 
who’ve gambled here for years—you know 
this house. Its reputation is good. I’ve 


got to have money.” 

Sal Irwin’s uncle had never been known 
to lend money to a beaten gambler. It 
was a widely advertised precept of his. 
Right there behind the girl was a sign, a 
left-over of her uncle’s régime: 


MY DECK IS GOOD-HEARTED. WHICH I AIN’T 


And another read: 


WE'VE GOT SKEW-BALL BLACK AND A ROULETTE 
BALL. BUT THAT DON'T MAKE US A PAWNSHOP 


The guests of that house seemed to re- 
member old Buck Irwin’s hard-heartedness 
now. 

“ Boys,” the girl pleaded, ‘‘ some of you 
know what it is to be busted at cards and 
in need of a little more to recoup. Will 
one of you be good enough to back me, 
boys? Ill write an I. O. U. I'll pay 
every cent back, if I lose. I want fifty 
thousand. I’ve got to have it, boys. I’ve 
simply got to have it!” 

The house was not worth five thousand, 
even though its equipment, brought by 
mule train from the Santa Fe spur, had a 
high value there in the desert. There was 
silence. The men seemed to be infected 
by that peculiar mob fear—that jinx to 
which the house had succumbed. To back 
a jinxed gambler was not a very enticing 
proposition. i 

In the moment of quiet as the girl looked 
around in a frenzy from face to face, the 
gaunt, menacing figure sitting at the Red 
Dog table shot out bitingly: 

“ Reckon I better go down to Lazaro’s 
place where there’s some real money.” 

“No, no! Wait! I beg you!” Sal 
cried. “T’ll get the money somehow. One 
of you men here—you can help me. I'll 
sign a note. I'll back it up with my name 
—the name of this house—” 
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“T’ll put the bet—on myself,” a voice 
said. 

A burly, red-faced cowman edged his 
way through the crowd. Gray hair hung 
over a broad deeply wrinkled forehead, 
down as far as his twinkling blue eyes. 

“‘Luck’s been with me to-night,” he an- 
nounced jovially. “‘ Just got in from the 
shippin’ station, with the cash from my 
beef herd. And I’ve sweetened it at your 
faro lay-out.” 

The girl’s eyes lit up with joy. 

“You mean you'll loan me the cash?” 
she cried. 

“Loan you nothin’. I’m goin’ to put 
it all on the table. ’Tain’t the first time 
I’ve put my herd on the table.” 

“ Don’t you do it, Tim!” some one called 
out. 

“No, don’t do it—dad-burn you for a 
reckless ole jackass!” another cowman 
cried. ‘The deck’s jinxed! Don’t have 
nothin’ to do with it!” 

“So’s the girl herself—and she’s goin’ 
to deal!” still another declared. 

“« Jinx—my eye!” the stockman said and 
laughed. “TI ain’t superstitious. I ain’t a 
Injun—nor a breed. The deck’s a good 


honest deck. And it’s a good sportin’ 


chance.” 

The expression on 
changed. 

“Wait a minute there, mister, wait a 
minute,” she said. 

“ Ain’t you takin’ my money?” the big 
stockman asked in surprise. 

“Not if you lose—no.” 

“ Ain’t it a sportin’ chance? Ain’t the 
deck a ordinary good old card deck?” 

No one could understand the emotions 
that were writhing behind the poker face 
of that distracted girl. No one could un- 
derstand what she said—as she spoke soft- 
ly, breathlessly: 

“T can’t let you bet your money on this 
deck, pard. I asked you for a Joan. And 
if the money’s lost it’s my loss, not yours.” 

“Tl be caterwopously damned if I un- 
derstand that. Do I look like a bad loser? 
I can lose as well as you and I can win as 
well as you.” 

Sal grabbed the man by the hand. 

“ Look here, pard—just listen,” she said 
urgently. ‘ Come here.” 

She led him toward the little office just 
behind the bar. Then she said in an in- 
tense whisper: 

“Pard, you can’t win! 


the girl’s face 


IT can’t win! 
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That deck’s going against us. But I want 
the money to back the bet just the same. 
It means everything. It means the life of 
aman! Don’t ask me to explain. It’s too 
long a story. Just believe my word. You 
know me—my house. My uncle never 
cheated a man in all his life, and I won’t. 
I'll sign a note. I'll give you this house. 
I'll work for you. All my life I’ll slave 
for you to pay you back. I'll be your 
croupier. I'll win it all back for you. But 
just lend it to me now, pard, for the sake 
ed 

The stockman’s twinkling blue eyes wid- 
ened. Never before had he seen a girl 
break up, go to pieces, before his very 
eyes. 

‘““Something’s happened to you, child, 
that I don’t understand.” 

“Tt has! So help me!” she cried des- 
perately. “I’m  scared—that’s what. 
You're looking at some one who’s going 
crazy with fear. There you have it—and 
it’s fear for a man I love!” 

‘¢ Just what sort of a lingo you’re speak- 
in’, child, I don’t know. How this can 
save your man I don’t know. But I can 
see by your eyes it’s straight talk. This 
house ain’t never trimmed a man unjustly. 
This house ain’t never lied.” 

“You'll help me, pard?” 

“‘ Here’s the money, child. If I lose it, 
it’s worth it just to keep the tears out of 
them eyes. Furthermore, I kind of have 
a hunch that this is a sportin’ proposition 
after all—and that maybe I won’t lose.” 

“It is a sporting proposition, pard— 
yes!” the girl cried. “‘ You'll find that out 
before morning! I promise you that!” 

xX 

In a desolate gulch of the Big Mesas 
the shacks of an abandoned mining town 
had settled down to the sand drifts, the 
coyotes, the rattleweed, and to a half cen- 
tury of decay. Fifty years of borasca had 
come to eat up the few weeks of bonanza. 

It was here that Taurog’s band had 
taken their prisoner, Ed Felton. From the 
opening of the gulch Ed could look far 
down on the vast expanse of sage plains 
which seemed to extend to the edge of the 
earth. Down there he saw a few twinkling 
specks of light in the blue monotone, which 
marked the shacks of Chloride. 

The wounded renegade, big Quiltor, was 
lying on a rude trundle bed in one of 
the shacks, tossing in a fitful sleep. The 
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half-breed, Gomez, was curled up—his 
slight form obliterated in the pile of gun- 
nysacks and blankets—on a bunk built 
against the side of the wall. Gun-shy 
Surra was in the bunk above, snoring like 
a sow. 

Old Tom Shank, who remained awake 
on guard, sat on a chair, puffing feverishly 
at a cigarette. With his leathery face re- 
vealed in a band of moonlight, he was 
watching the foothills far down there to- 
ward Chloride, watching with a fierce 
eagerness for his chief’s signal. Had the 
prisoner actually given up his priceless se- 
cret, or had he lied? 

Ed Felton was sitting on the other side 
of the table, his hands bound behind his 
back. 

“If he doesn’t burn that signal fire,” 
Ed said softly, “what are you goin’ to 
do?” 

“ Torture you,” Tom Shank shot back, 
“ till you tell us the truth.” 

“T’ve told it already. He’ll find that 
out. But he won’t light a fire.” 

The wizened little rat looked up, focus- 
ing his one good eye upon the prisoner. 
He held his smoke behind his half parted 
lips without breathing. 

* Just how come you thought of that, 
hombre?” 

“ Reckon it’s mind readin’,” Ed replied. 
“ Because it’s what you’re thinkin’.” 

And so it was. The suspicious and ven- 
omous old gnome had thought it all over. 
If his leader found out that he had a magic 
trick, why would he give it away for noth- 
ing to his pards? 

“T’ll_ kill the measly rattler, so help 
me!” he burst out. 

The wounded Quiltor stirred at the sud- 
den cry and groaned. Then a moment 
later he surrendered again to the utter fa- 
tigue which the loss of blood and the hard 
trailing had worked on him. 

“Tl kill him—and Ill kill you!” old 
Tom Shank cried, trembling with rage. 

“Tf you kill us both, how’ll you ever 
learn the trick?” Ed asked pointedly. 

“T’ll burn it out of you! That’s how!” 

“JT don’t figure you will,” the prisoner 
said calmly. “ Because I’m goin’ to tell 
you the secret first.” 

“ Me?” the old fellow exclaimed almost 
voicelessly. 

“Not so loud,” Felton said warningly. 
“ Don’t wake the others. Why do they 
need to know? It’s a trick that “ll break 
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any bank. There aren’t many rich gam- 
blin’ dens down in this part of the coun- 
try. With you and that breed and those 
other two rattlers knowin’ the system it 
would put a stop to Red Dog. It’s enough 
for your chief and me and you to know it.” 

The old man leaned across the table. 
The moon blazed into his savage, wrinkled 
face. Ed saw the white eye—the one 
which seemed to bore deep when the other 
failed. 

“You tell me, ombre!” old Shank 
begged. “You tell me! Don’t tell the 
others. I won’t torture you. I’ll be good 
to you. I'll free you. So help me, God!” 

He went on pleading hysterically in lit- 
tle more than whispering gasps: “ TI’ll free 
you. We won’t leave them rats know 
what’s goin’ on. You and me will sneak 
out. I'll give you a hoss, even — that’s 
what I'll do.” 

“Cut this romal from my wrist,” Ed 
commanded in a tense whisper. 

“Cut it—now? You mean free you 
first? Oh, no! Not me. I’m a wily old 
lobo, if you want to know it. Free you 
first—and have you kill me? A likely 
idee!” 

“ You’ve got a gun,” the prisoner point- 
ed out. 

- “Yes—I have. That’s true. Very true 
and, by grab, I'll blow your head off if 
you try anything!” 

He was shaking as if with a consuming 
fever. His dry, mottled lips trembled, and 
he licked them as he tried to whisper more 
threateningly: “Tl dump you—and tell 
’em you was tryin’ to escape. They won’t 
know what’s gone on betwixt us. They 
won’t know I cut that romal.” 

“Sure! You can see you’ve got me, 
any way you look at it. I’m hog-tied. I 
can’t do anything. But I need my hands 
to show you the lay-out of the trick. Free 
my hands and I’m still your prisoner. Do 
you think I’d try to escape and have you 
plug me in the back?” 

For a space of three nerve-racking min- 
utes the twisted old gnome smoked fever- 
ishly, passionately, the sparks kindling at 
the end of his cigarette, the smoke puffing 
out from his pinched, birdlike nose. His 
head appeared to be on fire, consumed with 
a smoldering but unquenchable heat. 

What was he thinking? Of magic, of 
wealth, of lording it over the men who 
had trodden upon him, the men who had 
made him wash the pots and kettles, care 
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for the broncs, guard the prisoners, cook 
mesquite beans and flapjacks and rabbits. 

He would show them! He would buy 
blooded horses and keep Mexican hostlers 
to groom them. He would revel in stud- 
ded bridles. He would bedeck his horny, 
root-like fingers with diamonds. He would 
drink champagne for breakfast. He would 
live the rest of his life in an orgy. 

Glancing furtively behind him to see if 
his companions were still asleep, he got si- 
lently to his feet, tiptoed around the table 
and sliced the romal with a bowie knife. 
In his left hand, however, he clutched his 
six-gun, 

“ Now then, pronto, and keep your voice 
down,” he whispered. 

He stepped back, crouching, keeping his 
gun bearing upon the prisoner’s chest. 

The latter brought his hands up slowly 
to the table, his vision focused without the 
flicker of an eyelash upon the one good 
eye of his captor—which was bloodshot 
and gleaming. 

Ed Felton pointed his finger to the table 
and, not for a moment removing his gaze 
from the renegade’s face, he drew a large 
circle in the dust of the table top. 

“ Here’s the table,” he said. ‘And 


here’s the pack and your hand—like this. 


The moon comes down across your shoul- 
der, just as it’s doin’ now. The whole sys- 
tem is fixed up there—” He pointed with 
his thumb to the cobweb cornered window 
through which the moon shone. “Same 
as the moon and stars and sun shuffle the 
lives and destinies of all of us poor hom- 
bres down here on the earth.” 

“Sure—I know. I’ve always know’d 
that. Go on—quick—the rest. I got my 
iron bearin’ hard on your chest, hombre. 
Be careful you don’t stall.” 

Felton had the sudden conviction that 
he would get a slug in the chest as soon as 
he had finished his analysis of the “ trick.” 
He thought hard. He was like Schehe- 
razade making up yarns to save her neck 
from the sultan’s scimitar. 

“ You got to put your hands in a certain 
way,” he said. ‘One hand touches the 
table with a finger pointing to the deck—” 

“Just how do you mean—show me.” 

“Put your hand on the table—this- 
away.” 

Old Tom Shank obeyed, stretching out 
a gnarled, dry claw. His fevered eye was 
bulging, his breath coming in gasps. He 
looked into that circle in the dust and 
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Seemed as fascinated by it as they say a 
rattler is when the loop of a lariat is laid 
on the ground completely surrounding it. 

“Put your other hand here,” Ed said 
softly. 

“‘ Where?” 

The voice was dull. The old man was 
dreaming wild dreams of wealth and power 
and luxury, and he talked like a man in 
a fitful sleep. 

Impulsively he shot his other hand out 
—the hand that held the six-gun—placing 
it on the square which Ed had marked out. 

And just as impulsively he let out a 
frightened cry like an old dog that is 
kicked. 

Tom Shank had awakened from his glo- 
rious dreams—and from his trance. The 
viselike fingers of his prisoner had snapped 
down about his trembling spindle wrist. 

The gun barked out—with the last fran- 
tic movement of Shank’s trigger finger. 
The slug ripped the shoulder of Ed’s 
leather vest and dug into the wall behind. 

Instantly the gang was awake, sitting 
up, in terror-stricken surprise. 

‘* All right, you gents,” Ed said calmly. 
“Stand up in a row. No use reachin’ for 
your holsters. I can see every one of you.” 

They blinked stupidly as they looked 
upon the silhouette of their prisoner, men- 
acing, deadly, looming against the moonlit 
window. He was free now, and holding 
old Shank’s six-gun. 

He stepped to them as they slowly and 
hesitantly arose. Then, going from man 
to man, he divested them of their guns be- 
fore a single one of them was wide enough 
awake to know what had happened. 

“ Now, we'll all get our hosses,” Ed Fel- 
ton said, “and ride down to Chloride. 
Mebbe you'll all be interested to see how 
your chief is breakin’ the bank.” 


XI 


A Frew hours after the incident just re- 
corded, all of Chloride was gathered at 
the Irwin gaming house. The sutler, the 
saddler, the chow cart keeper, the bar- 
keeps, the owners of assay shops—all 
heard that a jinx had settled on the fa- 
mous dive. And they wanted to see “ how 
come.” 

Taurog sat at the Red Dog table, smok- 
ing defiantly, grinning at the crowd of 
men standing about him. Their remarks 
were silenced by the big pile of bills and 
silver on the table before him. Any man 
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who would bet thirty-two thousand dol- 
lars on a single throw was to be respected. 
He might be crazy, but his lunacy had epic 
proportions. 

And there was the girl, Sally Irwin. Yes, 
a jinx had settled on her! The keen, cool 
eyes were now wild. Chloride saw that an 
ordinary tramp—a desert rat—had shaken 
the Irwin house to its foundations. It 
would not have been thus in old Buck Ir- 
win’s day. 

It was all because a woman had been 
set up as the head of the grand old house. 
A woman didn’t belong in a gambling den, 
anyhow. The goddess of luck is a jealous 
divinity. She is always irritated when 
women sit in on the game. 

Sal Irwin tried to speak calmly. 

“T’m ready to go on with the game, 
stranger.” 

Taurog licked his chops. Chloride held 
its breath, 

The girl dealt a card from the deck. The 
desert man was unable to top it. The bets 
remained on the table. 

“I’m betting the pot,” Sal Irwin said 
then, putting up the huge stacks of bills 
she had just borrowed. 

And now came the playing of the magic 
fourth hand. 

“The whole pot,” the desert wolf said. 
“TLet’s see the top card.” 

‘ Let’s see you match this pot with good 
honest cash first,” Sal objected. 

The bandit grinned a broken-toothed, 
skull-like grin. He had prepared for just 
this emergency. It might be said that he 
had been preparing for it for many years. 
He had brought down all the money given 
to him by his gang of cutthroats, all the 
cash they had stolen from Wells-Fargo 
drivers, all the gold dust they had filched 
from lone prospectors, all the wealth they 
had hoarded in their cache in the Big Me- 
sas was now placed on that Red Dog table 
to match the pot. ; 

Three men helped Taurog bring in the 
bags of bills and gold dust from his bur- 
ros. The dust was weighed on the scales 
at the bar. 

The assayer testified to the congregation 
that the dust was gold, and the barkeep 
testified that the weight matched up with 
the amount of the pot. But the girl was 
not interested. It could be fool’s gold for 
all she cared. She knew she would never 
get a grain of it. It would all go back to 
the renegade when this next hand was dealt 
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—together with all the money she had bor- 
rowed. 

Taurog eyed the four cards in his hand 
and his lean nostrils quivered like a ra- 
pacious wolf’s. He showed his teeth in 
triumph. 

“Turn up the top card and see if I can 
beat it!” he shouted in savage triumph. 

The girl reached to the deck with her 
slender fingers. There was one thing about 
that hand now. It did not tremble. It 
had a steadiness about it—the unnatural 
steadiness of utter resignation. 

But just as she touched the deck she 
felt some one plucking at her sleeve. 

Instinctively she withdrew her hand. 
And the crowd believed more resolutely 
than ever that the jinx had broken her 
nerve. 

She glanced down quickly at the hand 
that had touched her. 

The barkeep, after edging his way si- 
lently through the excited gang, was stand- 
ing by her side. Sal saw that in the palm 
of his hand, held upward, there was a lit- 
tle note. 

Without taking it from him, she read: 

Your boy’s free. Trim this blood-thirsty 


reptyle. 
XII 


In the corral behind the Irwin house 
another and just as exciting part of this 
drama was moving to its climax. 

The whole population of Chloride, with 
the exception of one or two characters, had 
congregated in the gaming room; but out 
there in the corral stood the sheriff, the 
Chinese cook, and two stable mozos. 

They were facing a group of the sorti- 
est looking scarecrows that the Big Mesas 
wind had ever blown down into the broad 
plains. 

The mozos were leading off a half dozen 
exhausted broncs, and fetching pails of 
water from the trough. 

On the ground of the corral a wounded 
man was lying. Two others were sitting, 
nursing wrists that were bleeding from the 
tightly bound romals with which they had 
been made prisoner. In their midst a tall 
young man stood up, bareheaded, hand- 
some, triumphant, looming in the glare of 
the moon like a conqueror. 

The squat man with the speckled star 
was facing him. 

“The leader of these coyotes is in 
there,” the sheriff said. ‘“ And now that I 
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know who he is, I’m sure itchin’ to clap 
the irons onto him—but Sal, she wouldn’t 
allow it. Said she’d tend to him the right 
way.” 

“T reckon she’s been trimmin’ him at 
Red Dog,” Ed Felton said and laughed. 

“Trimmin’ him?” the sheriff repeated. 
“T’ll say you're plumb mistaken. He’s 
been trimmin’ her—to a fare-you-well.” 

Ed Felton stared. The wounded man 
looked up from the ground, glaring out of 
blood-drained eyes. His companions dart- 
ed a queer look at the sheriff. 

“ He’s been workin’ some sort of a sys- 
tem on the girl,” the sheriff said. “ Dou- 
blin’ up three or four times—started bet- 
tin’ four bits and now he’s bettin’ sixty 
thousand dollars.” 

 She’ll trim him,” Ed chuckled. 

“Don’t look like thataway. She’s lost 
every time when the pot grew worth while. 
She deals herself the king of clubs and 
damned if the lobo didn’t hold the ace in 
his hand! .It was uncanny! A system— 
that’s what they’re all sayin-—a system 
that’s got the girl jinxed. And now he’s 
fleecin’ her out of sixty thousand. She 
just mortgaged the place.” 

“Look here,” Ed said. ‘‘ What in tar- 
nation are you handin’ me?” 


He began to wonder just what was hap- 
pening. He had made up a cock-and-bull 
system out of his imagination and here the 
first man to try it out found that it really 
worked! 

Oaths and gasps went up from the 


prisoners. It would be hard to describe 
their mental condition. Their leader had 
been given the magic secret to the wealth 
of the world, they were rich beyond all 
dreams, and now, at the moment of their 
great fortune, they were going to be 
lynched! 

Old Tom Shank, spewing out an inco- 
herent jumble of oaths, began to groan. 
He moaned loudly as if he were being 
whipped. It was more like a howl. It 
might have been a panther’s screech. 

“A funny thing,” the sheriff was say- 
ing, “the girl could have got out of it 
graceful-like, because the lobo wanted to 
go down to the border and try his luck at 
another richer house, but she actually 
begged him to stay! Bleak-top in there, 
who came back here to-night all shot up, 
why he said she was doin’ it for to save 
you, Ed Felton. Save you? That’s the 
locoedest idee I ever heard of. Losin’ 
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sixty thousand for to save you! 
make head or tail out of it.” 

“That is a locoed idee,” Ed agreed. 
“Tl vouch for that. And yet—” 

The truth began to dawn on him. Some- 
how or other old Bleak-top had got back 
to town and had given the girl some ink- 
ling of the desperate plight Ed was in. In 
a sudden flash he saw it all. But the one 
thing that he could not understand was 
why that girl—to whom until this night 
he was totally a stranger—should do all 
this for his sake. 

The discovery overwhelmed him. It left 
him dazed. For the first time he realized 
what had happened to him: He had not 
only been saved from a death of torture— 
he had found himself the heir to a limit- 


less, an all-powerful love. 


The barkeep had told him to wait until 
he called the girl out. But he could wait 
no longer. A fierce emotion swept through 
him. He wanted to see that girl again— 
and become bewitched again by those calm 
gray eyes. 

“‘ These prisoners are yours, sheriff,” Ed 
said hurriedly. “I’m through with ’em. 
I’m goin’ in to find out what this game is 
all about.” 


As soon as she had read the barkeep’s 
message, the pallor left Sal Irwin’s face. 
A slight tinge like the color of a carnation 
came to it. And as Taurog looked at her 
he saw a deadly calm burning in her gun- 
bore eyes. 

Taurog was frightened. Despite the 
heat of many bodies pressing behind him, 
a chill went through his frame. He held 
three aces and a king of spades, a virtually 
unbeatable hand, and yet— 

“Go ahead and deal!” he burst out in 
a sudden frenzy. He realized that there 
was only one card that could beat his hand 
—the ace of spades. And that was a fear- 
ful card—a card infamous for ages as the 
symbol of death. 

The girl calmly turned up a card, and 
all Chloride, from its drunkest cow herder 
to its keenest-eyed card sharp believed 
that she dealt from the top of the deck. 

Taurog, frenzied, exultant, his cavern- 
ous eyes bloodshot, must have imagined 
that he saw the deuce of spades. At least 
there was not the remotest possibility on 
earth that it could have been the ace. The 
stars in the heavens would not allow it! 
The whole firmament would be destroyed 
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if that card turned up. It was beyond 
belief. 

He was a devotee newly converted to a 
faith—and nothing his eyes told him could 
shake that faith. It was faith against sci- 
ence, faith against reason, faith against 
anything that a puny mortal could see. 

He thrust out his trembling claws, and 
clutched madly at the money. 

A loud shouting and yipping was deaf- 
ening him. Jovial, laughing faces were 
circling about in a hideous merry-go-round. 
The calm poker mask of Sal Irwin seemed 
to be the only stationary spot of light in 
that whirling tempest. 

Then in the uproar and shouts and 
cheers he heard a quiet girlish voice say 
laughingly: 

“Sorry, stranger, but the Red Dog 
moon has set!” 

The renegade slumped back in his chair. 
His long jaw dropped and the color drained 
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from his face, leaving it a ghastly hollow- 
eyed mask. ; 

He was looking at that one fatal card— 
the ace of spades! 

Through the crowd a young, unshaven 
mucker came elbowing his way. The girl 
looked up. Their eyes met and kindled. 

Ed Felton saw the most beautiful face 
in the world—the face of Sal Irwin—al- 
ways beautiful—but now angelic, radiant 
with a divine smile. 

He held out his arms, sank to his knees 
before her, and she went to him. 

Taurog did not see them. He did not 
take his gaze from that fatal card, except 
when the sheriff came to him. Then he 
looked up and blinked at the blue light 
shining through a window and across the 
deputy’s shoulder. 

It was the Red Dog moon, bland, mock- 
ing, inscrutable. 

It was, in\a phrase, an ideal poker face. 
END 





NOW THAT YOU KNOW 


Love cannot give or take— 
Now that you know 

How much I love you, dear, 
Rise and sigh and go. 


Rise and sigh and choose now 
Whatever path you will; 
Love cannot give or takc— 
T cannot hold you still. 


Friendship seeks, perhaps, 
A goal it may not find; 

Passion has its struggles, 
As does the lonely mind. 


But love has nothing more 
To gain or know or reach; 
Love has nothing more 
To understand or teach. 


Love is not potential, 
Like seeds beneath the sun; 
Love is like the moonlight 
When afternoon is done— 


Beautifying water, 
Beautifying mists, 

But beautiful itself 
Where only sand exists. 


It cannot give or take, 
Not love—and love is you. 
So rise and sigh and go now, 
Remorseless, without rue. 


Marcia 





A Matrimony Fixer 


THE BIG FOUR OF TICKFALL FIND THAT REGULATING THE 
MARITAL AFFAIRS OF THE COLORED COMMUNITY 
MAY BE A MUCH MORE DIFFICULT AND DAN- 
GEROUS JOB THAN THEY EXPECTED 


By E. K. Means 


HE Big Four of Tickfall sat in the 

Henscratch, waiting for something 

to turn up. All agreed that times 
were dull and business was rotten. The 
gravedigger lamented that nobody died. 
The preacher complained that no one 
showed any desire to be saved by grace. 
The odd job man mourned because he had 
made many promises to labor which he 
could not begin to keep, because he could 
not keep them all, and he dared not show 
favoritism by performing any one task. 
The proprietor of the Henscratch lamented 
the passing of the day when his place of 
business was a popular and prosperous bar- 
room, for it had now become a neglected 
soft drink emporium with only an occa- 
sional customer. 

Their complaints would have been just 
as loud’if all these things had been differ- 
ent. Pap Curtain had been heard to kick 
because folks died too fast; Vinegar Atts 
had lamented that people made too many 
demands upon his time and labor in the 
Shoofly Church for the salary they paid; 
Figger Bush had complained that nobody 
had asked him to do any odd jobs, and 
Skeeter Butts had expressed his annoyance 
that he was compelled to jerk soda all day 
and “ didn’t hab no time to set an’ think.” 

Just now they were all sitting around a 
table in an attitude of deep meditation, al- 
though they really had nothing to think 
about. Usually one of them had some 
matter of gossip or some incident of life 
in the town which could be made a theme 
of discussion; but to-day times were dull 
and business was stagnant. They pon- 
dered on nihility. 

Then a colored man entered the room 
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where they sat. Beholding the Big Four, 
he showed great relief. Smiling as if his 
troubles were about to be ended, he came 
to the table, placed his hat upon it, and 
helped himself to a vacant chair. 

“I’m shore glad to meet up wid you, 
brudders!” he began. “I needs you.” 

“Us is at yo’ service, Sawdust,” Vinegar 
Atts announced. “Tell us all yo’ trou- 
bles.” 

“It goes dis way—I been runnin’ wid 
ole Bilbo Dinks’s gal, an’ me an’ her is 
hittin’ it off powerful good. Ole Bilbo’s 
wife is dead, so he is feelin’ kinder lone- 
somefied, an’ is lookin’ aroun’ to git mar- 
ried agin.” 

“Dat’s right,” Pap Curtain - said. 
“°Tain’t good fer a man to live alone. I 
ain’t never tried it. I’m been married four 
times. Three diffunt wifes is up an’ died 
on me. Ef de Lawd keeps takin’ ’em, I 
will always pervide Him wid another one 
to take, an’ take keer of her ontil He wants 
to deprive me. I done suffered a total 
depravity three times.” 

“Some folks has all de luck,” Figger 
Bush remarked. ‘“ Now my wife, Scootie, 
I bet she’ll outlive my whole married life!” 

“ My ole wife, she’s a sticker, too,” Vine- 
gar Atts declared. “I had her life inshored 
once when she wus kinder sickified, an’ I 
paid de premiums reg’lar fer six months— 
two bits per each month; but I lost money 
on her.” 

“T ain’t married, so I reckin I is de 
properest person to rise to de point of aw- 
der dat you-alls ain’t in awder. We is 
ponderin’ on Bilbo’s new wife to be, ef he 
gits one, an’ Sawdust has de flo’,” Skeeter 
Butts declared; “ an’ I brags my brag dat 
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I am de greatest matrimony fixer in de 
world!” 

“ *Scuse us fer buttin’ in, an’ shake us 
down a few mo’ shavin’s, Sawdust,” Vine- 
gar said. 

“ Well, suh, ole Bilbo is about to scan- 
dalize de fambly,” Sawdust continued. 
“Dar is plenty females in de world, an’ 
he done gone an’ choosed de world’s wust!” 

“She mus’ be powerful bad,” Vinegar 
commented. ‘ Whut mought be de name 
of de wustest woman in de world?” 

“ Becky Bone,” Sawdust answered sim- 
ply. 

The four men sat in astounded silence, 
which was unbroken until Skeeter uttered 
a low whistle ending with the exclamation: 

“ Becky Bone!” 

“ Dat’s who!” Sawdust assured him. 

“ How come?” Pap Curtain asked in 
tones of astonishment. “I never knowed 
de beat of dat in all my bawn days!” 

“ Bilbo ain’t lived here long, an’ he ain’t 
know de news,” Sawdust explained. “ He’s 
a countrified nigger, an’ dis here Bone fe- 
male looks awful citified and kin talk pow- 
erful sanctified. She’s got Bilbo plumb 
peetrified!” 

“Shore!” Skeeter interrupted. ‘An’ 


dat ole gal’s rep is plumb putrified!” 
“Now de sitivation is like dis,” con- 

tinued Sawdust, who had an odd trick of 

talking like the plans and specifications of 


the sawmill in which he worked. “ Ef 
Bilbo marries dat woman, de Dinks fam- 
bly will be plumb disgraced an’ ondignified 
down to common trash. I aims to marry 
in dat fambly, an’ I don’t crave to hab no 
scandal like dat on me.” 

“Tt hadn’t oughter be,” Vinegar de- 
clared positively. “ Bilbo’s as batty as a 
bug to think of such a weddin’. It mus’ 
be busted up!” 

“ How kin dat be did?” Sawdust asked 
eagerly. ‘ Dat’s whut I’m come to see 
you-all about.” F 

“ Bilbo’s igernunt of de facks in de case, 
an’ he oughter be informed,” Pap Curtain 
asserted. 

“Who will tote de news?” Sawdust 
asked. 

They considered this for awhile, and 
then Vinegar said: 

“T figger dat Skeeter Butts is de prop- 
erest one of dis bunch to go an’ tell Bilbo 
whut he’s about to git into. Skeeter ain’t 
a married man, an’ de message won’t sound 
like a feller whut has got kotch in a trap 
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an’ is tryin’ to warn his brudders, like 
Dives in perdition, not to come to dis here 
place of torment. Skeeter won’t be prejoo- 
diced ag’in’ mattermony, fer he don’t know 
nothin’ about it.” 

“ Becky Bone don’t deserve no nice man 
like Bilbo,” Figger Bush declared. “It’s 
Skeeter’s Christyum duty to ack fer dis 
body an’ pervent complications whut ll 
disgrace dis here communerty.” 

“Dem’s my sentiments,” Pap Curtain 
said. 

‘“* Mebbe Bilbo will git mad an’ cuss me,” 
Skeeter protested feebly, “but I’ll make 
de riffle. I'll do anything wunst!” 


II 


B1Lso Dinks lived in an old house upon 
the banks of the Cooley Bayou. It had 
once been a farmhouse occupied by white 
people, who had made it a comfortable 
residence, with large verandas, white col- 
umns, green window blinds, and flowers 
and trees beautifying the lawn. Unfortu- 
nately, the Cooley could not be depended 
on to stay within its banks. After the 
white owner, in the course of a few years’ 
occupancy of the place, awoke on several 
mornings to find himself as completely sur- 
rounded by water as Noah in the ark, he 
moved out on dry land. For many years 
colored families had moved in and moved 
out, according to their vagrant moods; and 
now Bilbo Dinks, the widower, and his 
daughter, Hoolie, were “ staying ” there. 

Skeeter Butts found Bilbo sitting upon 
the wide porch working upon some fishing 
tackle. His chief occupation was fishing. 
When the fish were not biting, he took a 
brush and whitewash bucket and solicited 
jobs of beautifying fences and outhouses. 

““Mawnin’, Skeeter,” he said, as he 
glanced up from his task. ‘“ Hoolie ain’t 
here. You mus’ have passed her as she 
went to town.” 

“T did,” replied Skeeter. “TI reckin 
you thinks all de onmarried niggers ain’t 
got no bizness aroun’ dis house excusin’ 
wid yo’ likely-lookin’ gal; but I passed 
her by.” 

“You mus’ hab somepin on yo’ mind to 
let her go by,” Bilbo grinned. 

“Yes, suh! Of co’se, I stopped her for 
a minute and fixed it so I could come to see 
her soon, but dis little trip is to see you,” 
Skeeter answered. “My bizness is wid 
you.” 

“T kin loan you any amount up to one 
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dollar,” Bilbo replied, as he worked upon 
some fishhooks. ‘ Times is hard, an-—” 

“ Tain’t money,” Skeeter interrupted. 
“Tt’s mattermony.” 

“Huh! You got to see Hoolie about 
dat,” Bilbo told him. 

“ Ain’t you aimin’ to marry yo’se’f?” 
Skeeter asked. 

“Shore, yep! I steps off real soon; 
but I’m of age an’ qualified to take a wife, 
an’ dat ain’t nobody’s bizness,” Bilbo said. 
“JT been married befo’, my wife is dead, 
my gal is cravin’ to marry off wid Sawdust, 
an’ dis here house will be powerful lone- 
some widout a woman.” 

“Who you aimin’ to marry?” Skeeter 
asked. 

“* Miss Becky Bone.” 

“ Dat’s a mistake, Bilbo,” Skeeter said 
earnestly. “Is you vestigated dat woman 
to see ef she’s de proper pusson to marry?” 

“Naw, I don’t ’vestigate nothin’. I 
picks ’em on sight—sound in wind an’ limb 
an’ fast on deir foots an’ a good-looker.” 

“Becky is all dem things an’ some 
more,” Skeeter said, finding it difficult to 
get to what he wanted to say. 

“ Whut you mean, some more?” Bilbo 
asked. “Is she got money?” 

“ Naw!” Skeeter snapped. “She ain’t 
got money, but she’s shore got bad habits 
an’ a bad rep in dis town.” 

“Huh!” Bilbo grunted. “I’m got bad 
habits an’ a bad rep, too. Nobody ain’t 
tryin’ to fix no angel wings on my back- 
bone!” . 

“ But dis ole gal is already fitted wid 
horns an” a cloven hoof,” Skeeter persisted. 
“ You don’t know Becky like I does.” 

“Do she maintain a jug?” Bilbo asked 
with great interest. “Is she one of dese 
here home-brew cooks? I hopes so—yes, 
suh, I suttinly hopes so!” 

“Naw!” Skeeter snapped. ‘“ Becky 
don’t drink nothin’, an’ she’s ag’in’ licker. 
She fit me all de time I kep’ de Henscratch 
Saloon. Her trouble is dat she gits mad 
an’ cherishes her spite. When she gits in 
a bad temper an’ gits to throwin’ things, 
it takes fo’ white men to put her in jail.” 

“Hear dat, now!” Bilbo commented ad- 
miringly. “She mus’ be some hell-cat 
when she gits to goin’ good!” 

“You ain’t lookin’ at dis matter cor- 
reck,” Skeeter argued. “ You don’t want 
no hell-cat hellin’ around yo’ happy home. 
It will disgrace de fambly an’ scandalize 
yo’ name.” 
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“T ain’t got no fambly excusin’ Hoolie, 
an’ dat gal is some cat herself,” Bilbo said 
easily. “She takes atter her maw in looks 
an’ manners, an’ many is de times her maw 
is busted stove wood over my head in de 
old days. You ain’t never been married, 
Skeeter, but I gives you de result of my 
expe’unce—dey’s all hell-cats!” 

Skeeter was disgusted. He reached for 
his derby hat and clapped it on his head 
with such violence that it popped like a 
tambourine in a minstrel show. 

“Well, of co’se, whut I tole you is jes’ 
whut I know. I ain’t want you to git in 
nothin’ wid yo’ eyes shut up. Ef you wants 
dat kind of female woman, I kin gorrantee 
dat you’s gittin’ her!” 

“Come agin, Skeeter,” Bilbo grinned. 
“You shore is a funny nigger man!” 


When Skeeter had gone, Bilbo laid aside 
his fishing tackle, crossed the bayou by 
“cooning ” a log, and walked across the 
woods to the far side of a field where Becky 
Bone lived in a cabin. 

“ Skeeter Butts come to see me jes’ now, 
Becky,” Bilbo said. ‘Is he ever been in 
love wid you?” 

“ Dat little yeller mud-dobber?” Becky 
snapped. “ Naw! My gosh sakes, naw!” 

““T thought not,” Bilbo grinned; “ but 
he talked about you. Yes’m, he shore did! 
He said you wus a bad nigger.” 

“cc Huh! ” 

“He said you didn’t tote yo’ temper 
good—said you wus real fussy when you 
got mad.” 

“ Huh!” 

“He said you wus some hell-cat, an’ 
when you got to hellin’ aroun’ it took fo’ 
white men to put you in jail.” 

“ Huh! ”? 

“Of co’se, dat won’t make no diffunce 
wid me. I marries you fer whut you is, 
better or wusser,” Bilbo assured her. 

“ Uh-huh!” 

Bilbo had never found Becky so uncom- 
municative. He sensed danger. Barking 
dogs don’t bite, and she was not making 
much more uproar than a tadpole in a 
pond. She looked as if she was eager to 
bite somebody. 

“T jes’ thought I would let you know, 
Becky,” Bilbo said in a soothing tone. 
“Tl be gwine back now. My bizness 
needs me.” 

He went away. Becky’s conversation 
had consisted mostly of grunts, but she dis- 
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missed him without even a grunt of fare- 

well. She then arose and started to town. 
She craved to see Skeeter Butts. 


Ill 


Ir Skeeter had known that Becky Bone 
was after him, he would have left town so 
fast, and touched only the high spots of the 
earth so far apart, that he would not have 
raised a dust; but he was ignorant of this 
and of several other factors that were con- 
spiring to produce an interesting situation 
for all concerned. 

First, meeting Hoolie on the street, 
Becky Bone told her that Skeeter Butts 
had been meddling where he had no busi- 
ness, and that her mission in town was to 
teach that little yellow what-is-it his proper 
place in the scheme of things. 

Hoolie, having come to town from a 
plantation several miles away, and know- 
ing no one in Tickfall, had been feeling 
lonely, and had been most kindly treated 
by Becky. The motherless girl knew noth- 
ing and cared less about her future step- 
mother’s reputation, as long as Becky was 
good to her; so she listened with sympathy 
to Becky’s speech and agreed that Skeeter 
ought to be treated for what ailed him. 

Then Hoolie, wandering idly around the 
town, had sauntered out to the sawmill 
where Sawdust was employed. Sawdust, 
feeling that he had done a righteous act, 
told her of his conversation with the Big 
Four of Tickfall, and explained how he had 
set in motion the machinery that would 
prevent her father’s marriage to an un- 
worthy woman, who would disgrace the 
family by her custom of getting furiously 
angry and blowing up the town. 

Hoolie listened with growing indigna- 
tion. When Sawdust had finished, she in- 
quired: 

“Who axed you to butt into my fambly 
an’ mess wid our bizness?” 

“‘ Nobody, Hoolie. You see, it’s dis way 
—yo’ fambly is my fambly, because us is 
gwine git married, an’ I don’t want no 
devil woman throwin’ pitch an’ sulfire 
aroun’ us.” 

“T thinks Becky Bone is real nice,” 
Hoolie snapped. “ She’s been awful good 
to me, jes’ like my maw.” 

“But you don’t know about her, Hoo- 
lie,” Sawdust insisted. “She goes crazy 
frequent. When she gits a grudge ag’in’ 
somebody, she’s jes’ like a mad cow—she’ll 
butt anybody down.” 
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“ My old maw got mad frequent,” Heo- 
lie said. “My ol’? mammy use to git off 
her temper an’ throw de cook pots aroun’ 
an’ chase me an’ paw across de creek. 
When we got across de bayou, whar safety 
wus, me an’ paw would cuss back at her 
an’ throw rocks.” 

“Yep, dat wus all right,” Sawdust said; 
“but in dis case Becky gits put in jail an’ 
tried in de cotehouse.” 

“ My maw didn’t git put in no jail, but 
eve’y year she would git churched,” Hoolie 
told him. “ Yes, suh—dey would try her 
an’ turn her out fer scandalizin’ de church. 
De nex’ time dey helt a revival, she would 
git some more religium, git babtized agin, 
an’ jine all over agin. She done it so fre- 
quent dat she wus voted a noosance in de 
church an’ wus turned out fer good. De 
charges wus in big language. Dey said 
she could not be provised or condesauded, 
but wus intermined to act recordin’ to her 
own destruction, or somepin like dat.” 

“But all de white folks laughs at 
Becky,” Sawdust protested. 

“ All de niggers laughed at maw, but not 
so she could see ’em,” Hoolie said. 

“Oh, well, I done de best I knowed 
how,” Sawdust said impatiently. ‘“ No- 
body don’t seem to ’preciate my kindness.” 

“T think you done acted like a fool,” 
Hoolie told him. “ Ef Becky finds out you 
been scandalizin’ her, she’ll git on yo’ trail 
wid a club an’ beat up yo’ remains till dar 
won’t be nothin’ fer yo’ friends to do but 
decorate you wid bouquets an’ leave you 
in de graveyard!” 

“ But you ain’t gwine let yo’ paw marry 
no woman like dat, is you, Hoolie?” Saw- 
dust pleaded. “ Dat ain’t de right kind of 
woman to make a nigger man happy.” 

“ Paw don’t deeserve to be a happy nig- 
ger man,” Hoolie said in disgusted tones. 
“ He ain’t nothin’ but a lazy, fishin’, white- 
warshin’ coon, an’ he needs somebody to 
tell him eve’y day how ornery he is.” 

““Yes’m,” replied Sawdust hopelessly, 
and turned away to go back to his work. 

“ Ef I sees Becky, I'll tell her you start- 
ed all dese here gwines-on,” Hoolie said. 

“Naw! Fer de Lawd’s sake, don’t tell 
on me!” Sawdust squalled. 

Hoolie walked away, pretending not to 
hear. 

IV 


SKEETER Butts sat in the Henscratch, 
giving a minute account of his conve-sa- 
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tion with Bilbo Dinks and his failure to 
convince Bilbo that he was about to take a 
fatal step in matrimony. 

The Big Four glanced out of the door, 
and all speech died upon their lips. They 
saw Becky Bone coming down the middle 
of the street, talking aloud to herself, and 
giving the dust a vicious kick with every 
advancing footstep. 

“Trouble!” Vinegar 
“ Lawdymussy! Trouble!” 

“Stay wid me, fellers!” Skeeter begged. 
“ My life is in danger! Don’t leave me 
alone wid dat female! I ain’t no fightin’ 
man—I’s a peacified bizness man; but 
when I talked ag’in’ Becky I wus axin’ fer 
trouble wid a loud voice. 
gits holt of me, I ain’t got no mo’ chance 
dan a chaw of terbacker!” 

“We'll stay wid you, Skeeter,” Pap Cur- 
tain snarled; “ but I ain’t sayin’ how long 
we'll stay. I am kinder weak-constitu- 
tioned, an’ I cain’t stand explosions of 
daminite.” 

“Us fellers started dis trouble, an’ we’s 
gwine git most of it ourselfs,” Figger Bush 
said with chattering teeth. “I craves to 
go now. I—I—I ain’t skeart, but I feels 
dead all through my laigs. Dat woman 


Atts gasped. 


don’t look like she’s huntin’ us up to gib 
us a stick of striped candy!” 

“Oh, Lawd, send down a chariot an’ 
deliver dis jug of vinegar at his own happy 


home! I’m got a good home, an’ I ought 
to stay aroun’ it mo’,” Vinegar Atts 
sighed. ‘Of co’se, Skeeter, you wus act- 
in’ fer all of us in whut you done. We'll 
stay wid you ef we kin, an’ we'll stand by 
you, mebbe; but ef we’s overcome by force 
an’ is got to retreat, I won’t fotch up de 
rear. I'll lead de percession, jes’ as I gin- 
erly do under dem succumstances, an’ 
take you to a place of peace an’ safety. 
When you see me start, you git up an’ 
git!” 

In the meantime Becky was approach- 
ing. She was a fat, square-faced woman 
with a mouth and chin like those of a 
fighting bulldog. She was famous in Tick- 
fall for the violence and variety of the 
rows she had started, and for the fact that 
she was always able to finish what she 
started, except when she clashed with the 
officers of the law. 

The shivering men heard Becky’s feet 
strike the step, and in a moment she en- 
tered the room where they were. When a 
brick is thrown into a mud puddle, it 
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splashes the mud out. The woman’s en- 
trance had the same effect. Four men 
who had solemnly promised one another to 
Stay splashed out of the place, howling 
with fright, and went squalling down the 
street. They acted thus in the hope that 
people who saw them would believe that 
they were merely pretending to be fright- 
ened; but nobody was deceived. 

There is nothing funnier to the Ameri- 
can people than to see a man chased by a 
woman. A certain comic strip based upon 
that idea has made this newspaper reading 
nation laugh. The colored folks had a 
scene five times more ludicrous, because 
Becky was chasing five men—the Big Four 
of Tickfall, and Sawdust. Her weapons 
were brickbats and epithets, and her execu- 
tion was deadly. 

She bounced a half brick off the high 
hat of Vinegar Atts, knocking it from 
his head, as he fled down the street with 
his coat tails standing straight out behind 
him, fanned by the breeze that he made in 
his extreme haste. Becky picked up the 
hat, placed it upon the sidewalk, and 
jumped upon it with both feet. It popped 
apart like a bursting balloon. <A picka- 
ninny picked up the round brim, placec it 
over his head and around his neck, and 
went prancing down the street, feeling all 
dressed up. 

Next Becky landed a pop bottle on the 
woolly head of Figger Bush. His cranium 
was hard, but the missile was harder. Fig- 
ger went to a doctor, had four stitches 
taken in a scalp wound, and then went 
home to nurse his lacerated feelings. 

By hiding in an alley, Becky ambushed 
Skeeter Butts beside an antiquated water- 
ing trough. Skeeter was looking fearfully 
behind him, and ran into the warm em- 
brace of her eager arms. She raised him 
bodily from the earth and soused him in 
the trough. 

Skeeter howled with fright and struggled 
with his captor, firmly believing that she 
was going to drown him. After wetting 
him well, she spanked him better, and re- 
leased him with the satisfaction of having 
done her best. 

Pap Curtain was foxy. He ran straight 
to the woods and hid; but Becky made a 
call upon his fourth wife and narrated cer- 
tain incidents in Pap’s career, necessita- 
ting endless explanations which did not ex- 
plain, and poisoning his domestic circle 
with suspicion for many distressful days. 
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Finally she visited the sawmill and 
chased Sawdust to the top of a pile of lum- 
ber, where he found himself safe, because 
she was too fat to climb up to him; but 
her voice could carry where she could not 
go, and for twenty minutes Sawdust lis- 
tened while she broadcast a monologue not 
one word of which can be printed here. 

All the colored circles and sections of 
Tickfall were regaled by these scenes as 
Becky chased the men from one place to 
another. About sundown she was thor- 
oughly exhausted, completely satisfied, and 
abundantly avenged, and she decided to 
call it a day. Bilbo found her and led the 
victorious woman away. 

“Dis here has been a great day fer you, 
honey,” he said proudly. “I think you 
oughter top it off by gittin’ married to 
me!” 

“ Dat suits me, Bilbo,” she agreed hap- 
pily. “I done fixed dem men so dar won’t 
be no mo’ objections to my weddin’!” 
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THE next morning the Big Four sat in 
their well worn chairs in the yard in the 
rear of the Henscratch. 

“I shore did git plumb disgusted wid 
dat woman yistiddy,” Skeeter sighed. 

Once more they were waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, but this time they had an 
air of fearful expectancy and unhappy an- 
ticipation. They: talked little, made no re- 
sponse to one another’s remarks, and kept 
their eyes in the direction of the Cooley 
Bayou. 

Sawdust came up behind them and gave 
them a start of surprise. 

“Hello! Is you waitin’ fer some hap- 
penstance to happen, too?” Skeeter in- 
quired. 

“T ain’t waitin’ fer nothin’,” Sawdust 
answered gloomily, as he sat down upon 
the ground. “I didn’t have no bizness 
monkeyin’ wid dat Dinks weddin’, an’ I 
done got my come-uppance. Ole Becky 
chased me all over de sawmill, an’ I got 
fired fer raisin’ a disturb on de works. 
Hoolie got mad at me fer buttin’ in on her 
fambly plans, an’ tole me she wouldn’t 
marry me fer nothin’.” 

“Don’t git so gloomy, Sawdust,” Pap 
Curtain encouraged him. “I’m a much 
married man, an’ I knows a woman don’t 
mean nothin’ by whut she says. It’s whut 
she do dat counts. I bet it won’t be half 
a day till Hoolie is howlin’ to you fer he’p 
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an’ axin’ you to marry her an’ love, honor, 
an’ pertection her ferever.” 

“T ain’t gwine do it,” Sawdust declared. 
“She ain’t got enough pride in her fam- 
bly.” 

“Marry her an’ start a new fambly,” 
Vinegar Atts urged. “ Did dey pay you 
off when dey fired you out’n de mill?” 

“ Yep—dey gimme fo’teen dollars.” 

“Dat’s a plenty to git married wid,” 
Vinegar told him. “ Dem licenses is two 
dollars, an’ my weddin’ fee is two dollars, 
an’ dat leaves you ten whole dollars to 
commence yo’ married life wid. A nigger 
wid ten dollars is rich!” 

“T ain’t broke,” Sawdust said hopefully. 
“T might make de riffle ef Hoolie axes fer 
my he’p.” 

“Look, brudders!” Skeeter suddenly 
cried. “Look! Somepin is kickin’ up de 
sand down by de Cooley Bayou.” 

All five, men sprang to their feet and 
gazed in the direction indicated. There 
was no doubt that something was coming 
down the road that led from the house oc- 
cupied by Bilbo Dinks and his bride. It 
might be a colored man riding a mule, or 
a white man driving an automobile; but 
the eager spectators did not expect it to 
be either, and it was not. It was Bilbo 
Dinks running down the middle of the 
road, and traveling so fast that he was 
merely a blur upon the scenery as he 
passed. Going past the Henscratch, he 
broke all speed laws and obscured his li- 
cense number in a cloud of dust. 

“Come on, niggers!” Vinegar Atts bel- 
lowed, after Bilbo had passed. 

The five men started at their best speed 
toward the spot which Bilbo Dinks was 
leaving with such expedition. As they 
neared the house where Bilbo lived, a loud 
yell checked their speed, and from that 
point they advanced with caution and cir- 
cumspection. 

“ Whoop-ee-ee!” 

“ Becky Bone is at it agin, an’ Bilbo has 
gone atter de constable,” Skeeter Butts 
snickered. 

They drew nearer and crouched in the 
high weeds on the edge of the little lawn. 
Becky was standing in the middle of the 
lawn with a garden hoe in her hand, and as 
no one else was visible, they concluded that 
she had chased Hoolie off the premises as 
well as Bilbo. 

“De ole hell-cat is shore hellin’,” Pap 
Curtain commented with deep satisfaction. 
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“Becky is mighty fussy when she gits 
started good!” 

‘Ef she sees us, she'll git us started 
good, too,” Vinegar Atts remarked fearful- 
ly. “I don’t want no expe’unce like I had 
yistiddy. Eve’ybody in Tickfall, white an’ 
black, wus laughin’ at us. She shore did 
make little nigger monkeys out’n us, an’ 
she busted my preachin’ hat all to pieces!” 

“She come mighty nigh makin’ dawg 
meat out’n me,” Figger Bush grumbled, 
feeling the wound on his head. 

“ Whoop-ee-ee!”” Becky proclaimed, and 
the four men trembled. 

Then Becky went around to the opposite 
side of the house, and a girl appeared at 
‘one of the windows and looked out, as if 
calculating her chances of escape. 

“Dar’s Hoolie lookin’ fer you, Saw- 
dust,” Vinegar whispered. ‘“ Git dar quick 
an’ rescue her!” 

Sawdust sprang up and ran across the 
law, holding up beseeching arms. Hoolie 
stepped through the open window, leaped 
down the short distance to the ground, and 
with their arms entwined the two ran to 
where the four men were hiding. 

“ Bless Gawd, niggers!” Figger Bush 
exclaimed. “‘ We done made a brave res- 


cue of a gal, jes’ like a movin’ picture 


show! Now we ought to fergive an’ fergit 
an’ leave Bilbo an’ Becky alone an’ let ’em 
fight an’ be happy.” 

“T favors dat now,” Skeeter said; “ but 
yistiddy, when dat she-varmint ducked me 
in dat water trough, I didn’t feel so power- 
ful fergivable.” 

“T don’t feel so awful kind todes her 
now when I rickolecks how she bounced 
dat brick off’n my head an’ trod on my 
hat,” Vinegar contributed; “but I’m a 
Christyum, an’ I mus’n’t bear her no 
grudge.” 

Suddenly a familiar voice sounded right 
behind them: 

“‘ Whoop-ee-ee!” 

They turned startled eyes to the rear, 
sprang to their feet with surprising quick- 
ness, and saw Becky standing with a shot- 
gun across her arm. 

“Stand still, niggers!” she snapped. 

No man had the slightest desire to move 
when he saw that shotgun—an old muzzle 
loader, with both hammers cocked and 
standing up like the ears of a mule. They 
waited to see what Becky would do next, 
and each man uttered a fervent prayer 
that his life might be preserved. 
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Just at this point Bilbo Dinks came run- 
ning back down the lane, returning to the 
house with as much speed as he had exer- 
cised in leaving it a short while before. He 
appeared upon the scene completely ex- 
hausted by his long run. He stopped near 
the group and gazed upon his bride, as if 
waiting for further orders. 

“Did you git dem papers, Bilbo?” 
Becky asked. 

“'Yes’m,” Bilbo answered. 

“Give ’em to Vinegar Atts,” Becky 
commanded. 

Vinegar accepted the documents, but he 
did not look at them. He had his eyes on 
Becky and that menacing shotgun. 

““Dem papers is a marriage license, 
Vinegar,” Becky told him. “ Dis here is 
a shotgun weddin’. Sawdust is de happy 
man, an’ Hoolie is de blushin’ bride, an’ I 
give de bride away!” She adjusted her 
shotgun as if preparing for quick and dead- 
ly action, and then quoted: “‘ Ef any of 
you knows any just cause why dey may 
not be lawfully j’ined together, speak now, 
or else hereafter ferever hol’ yo’ peace!’ ” 

No impediment was alleged—not under 
the existing circumstances—and then Vine- 
gar, with quaking knees, stiff lips, stum- 
bling tongue, and a throat almost para- 
lyzed with fear, mumbled the wedding 
ceremony. When he finished, he felt that 
he had had the narrowest escape of his life. 

“T knowed you niggers wus comin’ 
snoopin’ aroun’ here dis mawnin’ to see 
how happy we wus,” Becky grinned; “so 
I sont Bilbo atter de license an’ waited till 
you come.” 

““Dat’s right,” Bilbo grinned. “She 
tol’ me to run past de Henscratch, an’ you- 
all would think she wus runnin’ me.” 

“ An’ now, Skeeter Butts,” Becky re- 
marked, as she turned toward him like a 
deadly swivel gun, “‘ you been braggin’ yo’ 
brag dat you wus de greatest matrimony 
fixer in de world. Ef you think you kin 
beat dis here arrangement, you kin try it, 
but don’t try it on my fambly. Dis here 
ole gun is awful easy on de trigger!” 

“Us resigns in yo’ favor, Becky,” Vine- 
gar Atts bellowed. ‘You is shore some 
little fixer!” 

Becky turned and walked into the 
house, followed by Bilbo. The Big Four 
started to Tickfall, some running faster 
than others, but all did their best. 

The bride and groom stood hand in 
hand, wondering what to do next. 
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~The Joke Was on Francis 


ABSORBED IN HIS WORK, HE 


MIGHT HAVE TAKEN A LITTLE MORE INTEREST IN 
THE GIRL WHO WAS STUDYING CULINARY 


SCIENCE FOR 


HIS BENEFIT 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


ADASSAH didn’t know it, but she 
H was in a rut. She did know that 
though she was well, and had a 
good job as office secretary to a business 
man of a reasonably human and consider- 
ate type, and was saving twenty-five per 
cent of her salary every month, she was 
not happy. 

Indeed, not only was she not happy, but 
she was intensely depressed—and this over 
@ situation which, as she passionately told 
herself, existed only in her imagination. 
Life didn’t seem worth while. That isn’t 
the way a good-looking, successful girl of 
twenty-three ought to feel about life, and 
Hadassah knew it; so she went to a doctor 
for a tonic. 

The doctor, whose name was O’Malley, 
and who was a light-hearted young Irish- 
man in his first year of practice, had his 
office in the building where Hadassah lived. 
She had met him a few times at the apart- 
ment of a friend in the same building, and 
had since kept up a formal acquaintance 
with him; but her real reason for choosing 
him now was the convenient location of 
his office. 

Dr. O’Malley was too honest to keep 
Hadassah running to him for weeks, as he 
might easily have done. When she ended 
the simple statement of her symptoms by 
saying that she sometimes felt as if she 
were in a black pit, he scoffed at her 
rudely. 

“You’re a total loss to me,” he grum- 
bled. “I can’t find a thing the matter 
with you. On the contrary, you’re an un- 
usually healthy young person. No signs 
of cocktail drinking or smoking or all night 
dancing about you.” 

Hadassah’s lips curled. 
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“I don’t go in for that sort of thing,” 
she said rather smugly. 

“ Evidently not; but what do you go in 
for? I mean, what’s your big interest?” 

“My work. I’m a secretary.” 

“H-m! That’s all right; but what fun 
do you have? Come on,” he urged, as she 
hesitated. ‘“ Give me an outline of a typi- 
cal day. Breakfast at eight, I suppose. 
Do you board?” 

“ No—I have a three-room apartment 
of my own on the third floor of this build- 
ing. 

“Where you make caramel fudge for 
your dinner, I suppose,” O’Malley ironi- 
cally suggested, “and go to work in the 
morning on a cup of coffee and a roll.” 

“ Nothing like it!” Hadassah protested 
with dignity. “For breakfast I have two 
eggs, a roll, a cup of coffee, and an orange, 
or something like that. I have a regular 
dinner at night—chops or a little steak, 
a salad, and a melon or a homemade pud- 
ding. I’m a good cook,” she added com- 
placently. 

“TI wish you’d ask me to dinner some 
night!” O’Malley suggested with a sigh. 
“T haven’t had a home-cooked meal for 
years.” 

As she didn’t follow up this suggestion, 
which was really rather abrupt, he re- 
turned to the matter under discussion. 

“Well, when you’ve eaten all that food 
and staggered down town under the weight 
of it, what do you do next?” 

“I’m at my office at nine, and I work 
till one. Then I go out to lunch.” 

“ And have a plate of ice cream?” 

“Not at all! I usually have a bow! of 
crackers and milk, or a bow! of soup and 
a cereal. My big meal comes at night.” 
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O’Malley shook his head. 

“JT don’t know why the deuce you're 
here taking up my time,” he complained. 
“ However, it doesn’t matter, for my time 
isn’t worth anything. Then you work all 
afternoon, and go home and cook a dandy 
dinner that you’re too self-centered to 
share with any one,” he went on severely; 
“and then you wonder what’s the matter 
with you. I'll tell you right now what’s 
the matter. You're suffering from re- 
morse. You ought to be cooking for a 
husky man and four children—and you 
know it!” 

“ Men can’t endure seeing a woman in- 
dependent,” Hadassah mused aloud. 
“ They think she ought to be supporting 
some one.” 

“ Well, why not? You women are tak- 
ing so much on yourselves these days that 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t support a 
husband and family.” 

“Some of us do.” 

“Not enough of you. I'd like to see 
thousands of you bending your backs to it. 
Then perhaps you’d understand what 
slaves we men have been all these centu- 
ries. However, that’s neither here nor 
there.” 

“No,” Hadassah agreed, “it isn’t.” 

“So we'll get down to your diversions. 
What do you do at night besides eating?” 

“T wash my dinner dishes. Then I 
straighten up my apartment —I haven’t 
time to do it in the morning—and by that 
time it’s nine o’clock, so I go to bed.” 

“Full of steak and creamed potatoes 
and salad with Russian dressing—” 

“Your mind seems to linger on food,” 
Hadassah interrupted. 

“It’s because my poor stomach hasn’t 
a chance to. I patronize cheap restau- 
rants. I’d like to tell you that you’re over- 
eating, but I can’t say so honestly—you’re 
so confoundedly sensible about it; so all 
I can prescribe for you is a jolt.” 

“A jolt!” 

“Yes— something upsetting and dis- 
turbing. You ought to lose your job, or 
be run over by a’ taxicab, or something— 
anything that will take your mind off 
yourself. By the way, have you a young 
man?” 

Hadassah blushed. 

“ Why, yes—I suppose I have.” 

“You suppose! Don’t you know?” 

“ Of course I know, but I can’t see that 
it has anything to do with the case. Since 


you ask, though, I don’t mind telling you 
that I’m engaged to a young medical in- 
terne back home, and that we’re going to 
be married as soon as he can hang up his 
shingle—which will be in another year.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said O'Malley. ‘“ Now we’re 
getting at the seat of your trouble! You 
don’t love him.” 

“Why, doctor! I do, too!” 

“Then you love him too much, and 
you're pining.” 

“Do I look like a piner?” his patient 
indignantly inquired. 

“No, and I don’t quite see how you can 
be, with your appetite.” 

Hadassah rose. 

“T don’t think you can help me,” she 
decided audibly. 

“Neither do I. You don’t need help; 
but you do need to be taken by the scruff 
of the neck and shaken. I'd like to do it, 
too,” he confessed, with such evident sin- 
cerity that they both laughed. “You 
seem to have everything a girl could ask 
and yet you’re not happy. How the dick- 
ens did you get the name of Hadassah?” 
he added, as he filed her card in his new 
index. 

“My mother found it in the Bible.” 
Hadassah’s tone suggested that she had 
not yet forgiven her parent. “ At any rate, 
no one has ever been able to find a nick- 
name for me,” she added more cheerfully. 

“T could, if I tried. Suppose I find one 
and drop in at dinner time some evening 
to tell you what it is? Besides, I could 
look you over again and decide whether 
you were really pining,” he added, as she 
hesitated. 

If he hadn’t put that in, she might have 
let him come. As it was, she stiffened and 
ignored his suggestion. That led to a 
fresh outrage on his part. 

“ What kind of a man is the interne?” 
he asked, as he opened the door for her. 
“Thin and bony, with big horn-rimmed 
spectacles?” 

“ Francis is very handsome—a man it’s 
a pleasure to look at.” 

She looked at the doctor as she spoke, 
and her expression was critical. O’Mal- 
ley, who was merely a wholesome chap 
with nice gray eyes and broad shoulders, 
blushed self-consciously—which was ex- 
actly what she had meant him to do. 

She left the office feeling uplifted, and 
the flavor of her triumph lingered. It even 
banished her depression for the rest of the 
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day; but at the end of the week, with an 
empty Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
facing her, the dark cloud again settled 
heavily upon her. In an effort to banish 
it, she wrote a long letter to the youth who 
was eventually to be her husband; but 
even this effort was not successful. She 
took a walk in the park, and gazed with 
severe disapproval at happy couples seat- 
ed close together on benches. 

She walked till she was tired. Then, 
finding a bench unoccupied, she sat down 
on it to rest. A little to one side of the 
bench two small boys were chipping the 
ears off a statue. She half rose, under an 
impulse to interfere, and then sank back 
again. The statue was a very bad one. 

Suddenly the bench creaked as some one 
sat down beside her. 

“ That’s right,” said O’Malley’s cheer- 
ful voice. “I don’t know of any sight 
that would cheer us more than the one we 
are enjoying.” 

“I suppose we ought to stop those 
boys,” Hadassah murmured, without con- 
viction. 

it seemed entirely natural to have 
O’Malley appear in that casual way. She 
had been thinking of him. 

“Not for worlds would we stop them,” 
he protested. “They’re engaged in a 
work of civic uplift. As soon as they’ve 
got both ears off that thing, I’m going to 
tell them about a monstrosity beyond the 
clump of trees at the left—an old chap 
whose beard needs shaving. In fact, I 
think about every art work in this park 
calls for their attention,” he added serene- 
ly. “TI love the whole-hearted way they’re 
going at their labors!” 

He stopped and sighed. Hadassah had 
risen, had moved away, was firmly remon- 
strating with the lads. Conscious of her 
companion’s detachment, they hesitated. 
The sight of a blue uniform some distance 
away, but moving in their direction, has- 
tened their decision, arfd they fled. 

Hadassah became aware that O’Malley 
was walking by her side. 

“Tt was one of life’s moments,” he com- 
plained, “and you’ve spoiled it; but prob- 
ably your excuse is that you have a con- 
science. I suppose,” he added, as she re- 
mained silent, “you’re hustling home at 
this brisk pace to prepare your Saturday 
evening meal. Something especially good, 
no doubt—such as roast chicken, shall we 
say? Or a Delmonico steak large enough 
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for two? Personally I like it smothered in 

onions; but of course,” he added quickly, 
as she shuddered, “that’s a matter of 
taste.” 

“Of bad taste,” she agreed. Suddenly 
she seemed ready to talk. “There will 
be,” she said dreamily, “a melon to begin 
with—a ripe Rocky Ford that I picked out 
this noon—filled with cracked ice.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ After that I’m having a roast chicken, 
small but plump, with new peas, and 
stuffed baked potatoes with a lot of butter. 
I’m very fond of them, and I do them 
rather well.” 

“They're my favorites,” he fervently 
agreed. “I bet you planned a salad for 
us, too!” 

“ The salad I'll have is on the ice now. 
Hearts of lettuce—” 

“With Russian dressing!” he cried. 

“No, Thousand Island, and crackers 
with melted cheese on them. The salad 
will be so satisfying—” 

“You bet it will!” 

“That I haven’t planned any dessert.” 

“Who wants dessert? I don’t!” 

She signaled a taxicab that was passing. 

“ve walked all I care to, so good 
night,” she said abruptly. 

He seemed unable to believe his ears. 

“Let’s make a sporting event of this,” 
he desperately suggested. “‘Let’s see if I 
can run to your apartment before you can 
get there in the cab! If I do, I'll sit on 
the door mat till you come.” 

She shook her head. 

“Good night,” she repeated, and sig- 
naled to the driver to start. 

She could not resist a backward glance, 
but O’Malley did not see it. He was plod- 
ding along the footpath, his head bent, his 
attitude so forlorn that conscience pricked 
her. She reminded herself that she had 
done right. Francis Morrison would not 
like to have her pick up casual young doc- 
tors whom she hardly knew and entertain 
them in her home, and she had no idea of 
doing anything that Francis would disap- 
prove. Moreover, she was convinced that 
the source of O’Malley’s desire to dine with 
her was three-fourths appetite and one- 
fourth loneliness. 


II 


SHE ate her dinner with a book propped 
before her. It was exactly the dinner she 
had described to O’Malley, and she en- 
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joyed it. She was not a born cook, and 
had needed a lot of practice in the art; 
but now she was competent to prepare an 
excellent meal for Francis, and by the time 
she really began to do so she expected to 
be an expert. Another year of practice 
would do a lot for her. 

It was of the utmost importance, of 
course, that a young doctor’s wife should 
be an excellent and economical housewife, 
and Francis would have no income beyond 
his earnings, which would be small at first. 
She loved to think of the meals she would 
prepare for him. Every meal she had pre- 
pared for herself was really prepared for 
him, and was eaten, in imagination, in his 
company. To-night even her book did not 
destroy her sense of his presence, and she 
had entirely forgotten the existence of Dr. 
James O’Malley when that irrepressible 
young man presented himself on her door 
mat at eight o’clock. 

“T thought,” he said humbly, when she 
showed her amazement at seeing him there, 
“ you'd let me come in and talk for a few 
minutes, anyway. Life in a big city is so 
darned lonesome for an agreeable young 
man with social gifts and no one to use 
em on!” 

That touched her, and she let him in. 

“T’m not even in time to help you to 
clear up,” he said reproachfully, as he took 
the easy chair she offered and looked 
around appreciatively. ‘“ You don’t know 
how handy I am about a place—and this 
is such a dandy little place!” 

“Tt is rather homy,” she admitted. 
“ You see, every piece of furniture I get is 
bought with an eye to the future, so it’s 
@ permanent piece, and the very best I 
can afford.” 

The remark, she felt, justified her in 
admitting him into the home that even 
now seemed as much Francis Morrison’s as 
hers. 

O’Malley’s thoughts returned to his main 
interest. 

“ Just the same, I don’t see how you 
can stand eating by yourself,” he suggest- 
ed. “To my mind it’s the loneliest in- 
door sport there is.” 

She decided to let him have it straight. 

“Tm not alone,” she admitted. “I al- 
ways feel that Francis is here. By the 
way, since food is your favorite topic of 
conversation, and since you seem to know 
a good deal about it, I’d like to ask you 
some questions.” 
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He sighed. 

“T contain at the present moment,” he 
said, “ one small, lukewarm slab of Ham- 
burg steak, a few greasy fried potatoes, 
and two soggy slices of bread. All I know 
about food just now is that those things 
were not a suitable dinner for a rising 
young physician.” 

“If you can get your mind off yourself 
for a few minutes,” his hostess suggested, 
“Td like to discuss the question in a 
broad way. What I want,” she went on, 
when he merely looked crushed, “ is to be 
sure that I’m right about what men like. 
I’ve been studying a lot, but of course I’m 
merely following theories—there’s so much 
difference between the dinner a man likes 
and the dinner a girl likes. However, I 
have at least a few facts to go on. I know 
that men don’t like fussy things or made- 
over dishes—” 

“You bet we don’t! 
simple.” 

‘““They’re positively elemental. The 
average man doesn’t care for fruits, or 
salads, or green vegetables, and often he 
doesn’t care much for desserts. That’s so, 
isn’t it?” 

“ That’s true of the average man, but 
I have taste and discrimination. I knew 
one girl,” the doctor went on dreamily, 
‘““who always let me choose the dinner 
when I took her out. ‘The third evening 
I asked her to marry me, but she said she 
was engaged to another man, who was out 
of town that month. It was the tragedy 
of my life,” he added with dignity, as his 
hostess laughed. 

Hadassah sobered and leaned toward 
him eagerly. 

“T believe you can help me a lot,” she 
said. “Of course I realize that most men 
want a meal of steak or filet mignon or 
roast beef, with potatoes, but one doesn’t 
want to feed a man on those things all the 
time, even if one can afford to. I plan all 
my meals for Francis—that makes me for- 
get how much work they are—and I try 
for economy and variety. I add salads, 
because I like them myself, and I often 
have chicken and fish because I don’t be- 
lieve in eating red meat more than three or 
four times a week. May I tell you some 
of my menus?” 

“Go ahead—since you have no heart!” 

“Well, last night—Friday, you know— 
I had fried filet of flounder with tartar 
sauce, fresh cucumbers, new potatoes with 
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butter sauce, and a little deep dish apple 
pie. Was that—” 

. “Don’t mind me,” the guest said faint- 
ly. “When I keel over, revive me with a 
piece of the pie, if you’ve any left.” 

“The night before,” she mused, “I had 
—let me see — stewed kidneys, tomatoes 
fried in bread crumbs, and mashed pota- 
toes, very creamy. I ended with an esca- 
role and orange salad. Francis wouldn’t 
care for that, but I love it.” 

The doctor rose, walked across the 
room, thrust his hands deep into his trous- 
ers pockets, and stood looking down at 
her. 

“See here!” he said. “I’m tired of 
talking about that pampered brute, but 
I'll give you a few pointers before we drop 
the subject. Cut out some of the luxuries, 
and give him a Delmonico meal that will 
be cheaper and less trouble for you. Let 
him have his steamed kidneys and pota- 
toes and throw in some fresh hot corn 
bread, or hot soda biscuits, and he’ll be 
perfectly happy. Give him French toast 
some night, with little strips of bacon on 
it, and watch him gobble. Give him corn 
fritters with maple sirup sometimes, or let 
him make a whole hot night meal on straw- 
berry shortcake — the old-fashioned kind 
made with biscuit dough. Gingerbread 
and apple sauce is a dessert good enough 
for any man. The only girl I’ll marry is 
the one who'll give it to me three times a 
week. Give Francis cheap cuts of meat, 
well cooked, plenty of creamy potatoes, 
and one green vegetable for his stomach’s 
sake, and he won’t kick—or, if he does, 
send for me, and I’ll kick Aim. What in- 
terests me a whole lot more than his grub,” 
he added in a different tone, “ is that you’re 
so plainly in love with the fellow. I be- 
lieve it’s a case of pining, after all. Why 
not get married without waiting till he 
starts his practice? Lots of students do.” 

“T know; but Frank, won’t have a cent. 
His father’s putting him through, but he 
can’t do any more. My savings will just 
furnish our first flat and leave a little nest 
egg. Besides—”’ 

Hadassah checked herself, suddenly real- 
izing how frankly she was_ speaking. 
O’Malley read her thoughts. 

“Y’m your doctor, you know,” he said 
briskly, “so go right ahead with the con- 
fidences. Besides w/at?” 

She hesitated again; but she was long- 
ing to talk to some one. For months she 
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had longed to unburden her mind to a 
sympathetic ear, and O’Malley seemed 
both sympathetic and understanding. 
Moreover, she was discovering the strange 
truth that there are times when one can 
talk to strangers more frankly than to 
friends. 

“It’s this,” she said slowly. “I don’t 
know why I’m talking about it, except that 
I can’t think of much else; but the truth 
is that I’m beginning to be afraid Francis 
doesn’t care for me as much as I do for 
him.” 

It was out now—the thing of which she 
had hardly allowed herself to think, and 
which she had never put into words be- 
fore. She caught her breath. If he smiled, 
or looked quizzical, or made one of his silly 
jokes about pining, she would want to kill 
him; but he did none of these things. He 
stood considering her words. 

“What makes you suspect that?” he 
asked after a pause. “ Has he—” 

“‘ No—it’s just the change in his letters. 
You see, we haven’t met for a year, so it’s 
all a matter of correspondence. When we 
were together, he was wonderful—as much 
in love as—as—” 

“ As vou are,” he prompted. 

“ Yes—even more so, at first. At least, 
he talked more about it; and when I came 
back to my work, his letters were wonder- 
ful—for a long time.” 

“ Then they changed?” 

“'Yes—about six months ago. Since 
then they’ve been just as long, and even 
longer sometimes, but he doesn’t say so 
much about our future. He keeps writing 
about his work, and its effects on him.” 

“Isn’t it possible that he’s worried about 
something?” 

“T’m sure he is!” 

She was eager now. It was a relief to 
make this confidence, though the first out- 
burst had surprised her as much as it must 
have surprised her caller, who had sudden- 
ly become serious and understanding. 

“ Perhaps he’s turned against the pro- 
fession—feels that he can’t stick it,” sug- 
gested O’Malley. “Lots of students go 
through that, and it means a big upheaval. 
Sometimes it upsets the whole apple cart.” 

“JT know. I tried hard to think it was 
that, but it isn’t. His interest in his work 
seems to be stronger than ever. He’s much 
more serious about it than he was. He 
can’t write about anything but sickness 
and operations.” 
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“T see!” O’Malley didn’t quite see, 
but there was a rift in the darkness. He 
began to realize that she saw it, too. “ You 
mean he’s getting hipped about his health? 
They get that way, too, sometimes—think 
they’ve got every disease they read about.” 

“No, not that, but very much obsessed 
—more interested in his work than in any- 
thing else.” 

More interested in it than in the girl, 
O’Malley now realized; and this, too, he 
felt that she also grasped. He was in- 
tensely sorry for her, but he began to see 
that he couldn’t help her much. She knew 
that, too. She was using him as a safety 
valve, however, and he was glad of it. She 
needed one. The mere putting of her sus- 
picions into words would help a little. 

No wonder she had been depressed, and 
living in a black pit! He had the solution 
of her problem, but of course she wouldn’t 
yet admit that it was the solution, even if 
he suggested it. She was still “ jollying 
herself along,” persuading herself that her 
fiancé was overworked, but that basically 
his feeling for her was unchanged. 

She proved the correctness of O’Malley’s 
analysis by her next words. 


“‘ He’s the soul of honor,” she said. “I 


never knew any one who was so careful, 


always, to do the right thing. If his feel- 
ing had changed, he’d see he had to tell 
me, and he’d do it. The way he pours out 
everything about his work and his reac- 
tions shows how close we are, and how 
he’s depending on me to understand. I 
do understand, too,” she ended almost 
fiercely. ‘‘ When a man’s biggest interest 
is his work, other things look pretty small 
beside it.” 

“Love never looks small beside any- 
thing,” O’Malley couldn’t resist pointing 
out. ‘“ When a man’s in love, and especial- 
ly before he gets the girl, his feeling about 
her is apt to dwarf everything else.” 

“That’s the way it was at first,” Ha- 
dassah admitted, with a woman’s tendency 
to make a personal application of a gen- 
eralization. “I think it worried him,” she 
went on thoughtfully. ‘“ He used to say 
he didn’t want my face coming between 
him and his work all the time; but he 
would let me see right afterward that he 
didn’t really mean it,” she added hope- 
fully. 

O’Malley did not answer. He was 
struggling with an inner urge to kick the 
young interne, and the strength of the de- 
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Sire surprised him. He was glad of the 
diversion caused by the ringing of the door 
bell. Hadassah hurried to the door with 
an expectant face. 

“Tt’s the evening mail,’ she unneces- 
sarily explained, as she returned with two 
letters in her hand. “ The last mail comes 
about half past eight, and it’s the one that 
usually brings Francis’s letters. You can’t 
say he doesn’t write long ones!” She 
laughed, showing him a thick envelope. 

O’Malley rose. 

“You'll want to read it,” he said. 

“Oh, no—you mustn’t hurry away. It 
will keep.” 

But even as she spoke she cast a longing 
glance at the envelope, and he knew that 
she was eager to open it. He felt as if the 
interne had personally entered the room, 
and his impulse to kick the fellow deep- 
ened; but he managed a smile and a cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Tm off, but I’d like to drop in again 
next week, if you'll let me.” 

“ Do,” she urged. 

Though he knew that much of her cor- 
diality was based on a fervent wish to see 
him go away, he was cheered by the per- 
mission. At least he had established call- 
ing relations, and something more. She 
had made him her confidant, and that gave 
him a definite place in her life. Even if 
they two never met again, she could not 
soon forget that she had talked to him so 
intimately. 

Ill 


Atmost before the door closed behind 
her caller, Hadassah had dropped into a 
chair near the reading lamp, had torn open 
the letter, had begun to read it. It began 
thus: 


My bear Hapassan: 

This won’t be an easy letter for me to write 
or for you to read. That’s why I’ve postponed it 
from week to week. I am very weak, I suppose--~ 
weaker than you have realized; but at least I 
have known myself. And now I come to you, to 
ask you to understand me and forgive me. 

I can see clearly enough that there is a lot 
for you to forgive. I should have been frank 
with you long ago—as soon as I realized that I 
couldn’t marry for years, and that I couldn’t ask 
you to wait for me any longer. You would 
do it, I know, but I won't let you. 

The truth is, I haven’t the nerve to marry on 
nothing and to live in a hand-to-mouth way. 
Others have done it, and some of them have come 
out all right; but it would drive me crazy. Think- 
ing of it just about drives me crazy now. It’s 
keeping me awake nights; and it would be just 
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as bad to think of you waiting indefinitely for 
me to make good. 

This isn’t modesty. I guess you know that, all 
right. It’s just—well, it’s just straight talk. 

I don’t dare let myself think of what this will 
mean to you— 


Hadassah became conscious that the let- 
ter had dropped from her fingers and was 
lying on the rug at her feet. She left it 
there for a long time, staring at it as if it 
were a living thing that was hypnotizing 
her. Then, very slowly, she bent and 
picked it up and read the rest of it, while 
her soul shriveled within her. 

It was full of apologies, explanations, 
regrets, and descriptions of the writer’s 
mental struggle. At the end she closed 
her eyes and sank back in her chair, reel- 
ing under an acute attack of nausea. Fran- 
cis needn’t have protested so much, she 
dully told herself. She would have let him 
off without all those words; for she did 
not believe in his struggles, nor did she 
accept his explanations. 

As if a brilliant light had been flashed 
into a dark room she suddenly and very 
clearly saw Francis as he was. He had 
ceased to love her, and he had crawled 
out of his engagement like a worm. She 
saw that he was a worm, equally unworthy 
of her and of his fine profession. 

She walked to her desk with the steps 
of an old woman, and put her reply to his 
letter into three brief sentences: 


Dear FRANCIS: 

Please don’t give me another thought. I under- 
stand perfectly. I hope you will always be happy 
and successful. HApAssAH. 


She pushed the note into an envelope, 
which she sealed and stamped, and took 
it to the mail chute in the hall, where she 
dropped it with fingers still unsteady. She 
would put Francis out of his misery with- 
out a moment of unnecessary delay. 

When she returned to her room, she saw 
his letter still lying on the floor. She 
picked it up, with its envelope, tore both 
into small pieces, dropped the pieces into 
her empty grate, and set a match to them. 
Then she stood still for a long time, star- 
ing down at the charred paper. She was 
convinced that she was in the grip of a 
nightmare. 

“What has happened to me?” she asked 
herself aloud, and then answered the ques- 
tion: “I know. I know!” 

She heard herself laughing, and realized 
that she could not stop. 
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At five o’clock the next afternoon, which 
was Sunday, Dr. James O’Malley was 
aroused from a doze over a magazine by 
the ringing of the telephone bell in his 
office. The agreeable voice of his most in- 
teresting patient came to his ears. 

“Dr. O’Malley? I shall have a nice 
little dinner here this evening, and I’m 
wondering if you will come up and eat it.” 

“T’'ll come and help you to eat it,” the 
doctor buoyantly announced. “May I 
come at seven o’clock? My office hours 
last till then. Probably no one will call, 
but I suppose I ought to stay here.” 

“ Seven o’clock will do; but you mustn’t 
mind if I’m a death’s head at the feast,” 
the voice continued. “I’ve had what you 
prescribed for me. I’ve had a jolt. It’s 
going to cure me, but it will take a little 
time.” 

They had chicken @ /a King, fresh corn 
fritters, hashed brown potatoes, hearts of 
lettuce salad with the doctor’s favorite 
Russian dressing, and peach turnovers. 
The meal had been especially planned for 
O’Malley, and his hostess told him so. 

After dinner, when he was smoking a 
cigar in her sitting room, she told him 
about the letter from Francis. 

“You see, I got the jolt,” she drearily 
repeated; ‘“ but—I’ll get over it.” 

“You bet you'll get over it!” O’Malley 
cheerfully predicted. ‘‘ Nature wastes a 
whole lot, but even she isn’t capable of 
throwing you away on a Francis Morrison. 
She has better plans for you, and I hap- 
pen to know what they are. Meantime 
you'll need cheering companionship, and 
I’m here to supply it. I had two new 
patients yesterday, and a dandy case of 
typhoid came in to-day—the sort that will 
keep me jumping for three weeks and 
then make a fine recovery. I can afford 
to take you out to dinner twice a week. 
If you will ask me to dine here about once 
a week, I'll be able to follow your case 
pretty closely.” 

She shook her head. 

“ There’s no joke about this,” she aus- 
terely pointed out. 

O’Malley drew in a deeply satisfying 
mouthful of smoke, and slowly exhaled it. 
She had sent for him in her black hours. 
The rest was merely a matter of time. 

“There’s a gorgeous joke about it,” he 
said, ‘“‘but perhaps you don’t see it yet. 
I don’t mind telling you this much, 
though—it’s on Francis Morrison!” 
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A STATION HOUSE STORY, REVEALING WHY ONE OF THE BEST 
MEN ON THE FORCE TEMPORARILY LOST HIS REASON 
EACH YEAR ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MOST MEMORABLE DAY IN HIS LIFE 


By Charles 


OPS are the same as everybody else. 

I found that out just as soon as I 

landed at the station house for my 
first duty. If a fellow has ordinary sense, 
and keeps his ears open and his mouth 
shut around the reserve room, he can learn 
alot. I did. 

Simon Flaherty had tipped me off that 
I might be looked on with suspicion by 
older cops, because it was known that I 
was a friend of his, and because the cap- 
tain himself had introduced me at the sta- 
tion. That last was quite a big thing, and 
bound to make talk. 

Most of the time the captain fails even 
to notice a rookie cop; so it made it look 
as if I had a stand-in when the old man 
himself lugged me in for the boys to look 
over. I think it made them just a little 
afraid of me. I tried to live that down, 
but those things take time. An idea is the 
hardest thing in the world to get over. 

Even with the old man bringing me in, 
and the gossip going around that I was 
close with Flaherty—who, as everybody 
knew, was district committeeman — the 
boys in the reserve room had to initiate 
me. Every rookie has to be initiated. It’s 
a good thing, too. Lots of times kids just 
appointed to the force are apt to think 
they are pretty important guys. The ini- 
tiation brings them back to earth. 

I’ll never forget mine. Of course, since 
that time, I have taken a hand at breaking 
in a few rookies myself, but I never saw it 
worked so well as they worked it on me. 

A fellow feels a little strange, anyway, 
when he first goes on duty. He wishes his 
shield was scratched up a bit and his uni- 
form pants worn shiny. It is tough to be 
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new. You never know when a thing is 2 
joke and when it is real. 

That was why they got me so easy the 
first night I was on reserve duty. They 
had given me a locker number, and told 
me what cot I could use while sleeping at 
the station. Everything was rosy for me, 
because I got one of the new lockers and 
a cot near a’ window in the corner of the 
room. I guessed that was because Simon 
had put in a word for me. 

I sat around the reserve 
night watching a checker game between 
two of the older men. They were all pretty 
good checker players, but old Jim Carden 
was the best. The minute I saw Carden, 
I liked him. He had kind eyes, and his 
face looked like there was suffering in it. 
Men like that kind of pull you toward 
them, and Carden pulled me. 

He had been on the force for more than 
twenty years, and he was as smart a man 
as I ever knew. Almost as soon as I met 
him I began to wonder why it was that 
after all his service he was only a patrol- 
man; but I won’t go into that yet. That 
is an important part of this story later on. 
I mention it here only because I want you 
to see how fine a guy old Jim Carden was, 
= how quick I was to see it and to like 

im. 

I watched Carden beat Owens at check- 
ers. Owens played slowly and Carden 
played fast; but even at that, old Jim beat 
Owens dead easy. All the boys gave Owens 
the laugh, because he thought he was 
pretty good. 

“ Play him yourself!” Owens challenged 
Corrigan. “Go ahead—find out how good 
you are!” 


room that first 
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Corrigan agreed, but the sergeant was 
outside at the desk, and Carden said it was 
pretty late to sit up playing checkers when 
the poor sergeant had to beat it out and 
check up posts. It sounded quite reason- 
able to me when the sergeant came in and 
said the lights ought to be doused. 

I went to my cot and went to sleep. The 
lights were out almost before I was un- 
dressed, but that didn’t strike me as queer. 
Of course I can’t tell how long I had been 
asleep when I woke up; but I can say posi- 
tively that in all my life I never woke up 
quicker. 

Right in my ear sounded the worst 
scream I ever heard. When I sat up, 
scared pink, three or four men grabbed 
me, threw the blankets around my head, 
and stripped the sheet from under me. 
Then I felt something on my feet, and I 
could tell that the lights had been switched 
on again, even if my head was smothering 
in blankets. 

I recognized Owens’s voice, and Corri- 
gan’s, and Love’s. They were saying that 
a guy named Fogarty never could be a 
good cop with feet like mine. If I was go- 
ing to tour a post properly, they said, I 
should have green feet. 

Then they painted my feet with green 
paint. 

When the job was done, they took the 
blankets off my head and showed me how 
I looked. I had to laugh myself. It was 
all a joke, of course, and I’d have been a 
fool to get sore, especially when they were 
a bit suspicious of me anyway. As for 
fighting back at them—try and do it! 

I just laughed—which, to be sure, they 
expected. However, they agreed that I 
had taken the initiation so well that they 
were sorry they had painted my feet; so 
they decided to wash the paint off for me. 
Three of them carried me out into the 
wash room and held my feet under the 
cold water tap. : 

Even though I didn’t fight back, they 
made a great job of it. The paint stuck, 
they said, and I was heavy and hard to 
handle. This bothered them so that before 
they had decided that the paint was on to 
stay, I had been ducked all over. 

Well, I took it as it was meant—a joke. 
I laughed with them, and when they were 
tired of their fun they let me go. I was 
about frozen, I was soaked till my skin 
shriveled, and my feet were covered with 
streaky green paint. Then the initiators 
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went to bed, leaving me a piece of sand- 
paper to clean my feet with. 

I got a towel and did the best I could. 
While I was at it, Carden came out to me. 
He was puffing at his pipe, and his eyes 
were surrounded by wrinkles that seemed 
to make them dance. 

“How you making out, kid?” he asked. 

“Great!” I grinned. “What kind of 
paint is this—cement?” 

His shoulders shook merrily, and he 
slipped his pipe from his mouth and held it 
near his lips. His hands were brown from 
exposure, and on one of them he had a 
blue vein that stood up very high. Later 
on I discovered that he used to rub that 
blue vein with the thumb of his other hand. 
It was just a habit. I guess it kept the 
vein big. 

“Tf you'll beat it out into the patrol 
house,” he told me, “ you'll find a can of 
wagon soap there. It’s kind of gritty, but 
~t you use it right away it ‘ll take the paint 
off. 

For a second I suspected another joke, 
but after looking him over I believed him. 
Carden was that way. He seemed a dif- 
ferent man from the rest of us. No mat- 


ter who he was with, he sort of stood out. 


I went out and got the wagon soap, and 
it washed the paint away, except under 
my toenails. Corrigan said that if I left 
the paint, shamrocks would grow there. 
Everybody laughed. I noticed that all of 
them came around to me before I turned 
in again and shook hands. It was all in 
fun, and they were friendly enough. They 
wanted me to see that. 

Cops are kids, you see—they like their 
fun and love to play jokes, especially on 
rookies; but, as you will also see in a 
minute, they have another side, too. 

After the lights in the reserve room were 
out again, Carden sat on the edge of my 
cot to take a last puff at his pipe. He 
spoke to me under his breath. 

“You did a good job to-night, kid,” he 
said. “I never saw a youngster take his 
stuff better.” 

“ This is a good house,” I said. “ There’s 
a great bunch here. Before long I'll get 
a crack at some new guy myself!” 

So that was the way Carden and I got 
acquainted. I knew I liked him a lot, and 
I kind of figured that he liked me, too. 
You can tell when a fellow likes you. In 
fact, before many days had passed, he 
proved that he would do me a favor. 
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I was touring post one night in a heavy 
rain. My side partner—meaning the man 
who walked the post next to mine and di- 
vided one block with me—told me that 
there was a good spot for me to get dried 
out and warm if I went into the car barn. 

Thinking that this was a good tip, I 
went in there about midnight. It was a 
rotten night, and I was half drowned and 
chilled right through to the bone. I guess 
I stayed there longer than I realized, be- 
cause when I came out my side partner 
was there waiting for me. 

“Did you see the boss?” he asked me. 

“No,” I answered. ‘ Was he around?” 

“He covered your post,” the older cop 
told me. 

He never said anything about the ser- 
geant having asked for me, or anything 
like that. 

Right away I started over my post in 
the hope of catching the boss and squaring 
things. No cop is supposed to leave his 
post. It’s a bad offense, and you go to the 
commissioner for it. Things are a little 
different now, but in my time we had to 
carry a key to the police call box, and if 
we left our post, even for a minute, we 
had to call the station and report it. 


Of course, I could hardly have done 


that. There was no excuse for me leaving 
except to get warm, and that isn’t an ex- 
cuse. 

Then, just as soon as you returned to 
your post, you had to report back through 
the call box and make a note of the whole 
thing in your memorandum book. We 
even had to mark down the time we left, 
the reason for leaving, and the time we re- 
turned. It made it pretty hard, and kind 
of forced guys to take a chance on leaving 
post without reporting. 

On my way up the street I met the boss 
coming back and looking for me. 

“Good evening, officer,” he said, all 
friendly and fine. “I been looking for 
you.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I just heard—” 

“ You been off your post?” he asked. 

His voice and manner were just as 
smooth and silky as your best friend’s. I 
thought sure everything was all right. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I stepped into the 
car barn for a minute.” 

Just as soon as I admitted that, he 
snapped: 

“Lemme see your book!” 

I told him I hadn’t made a note of it in 
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my book, and right away he snarled at me 
like an angry lion. 

“IT got you down for forty minutes off 
post,” he said. “ You'll go to the commis- 
sioner for this!” 

Then he beat it away, and it was a long 
time before I realized that the older man 
on the next post had put me in for that 
trouble. He had deliberately sent me to 
the car barn just to get me caught. Of 
course, I was scared stiff. With me mar- 
ried only a little while, and happy as a 
clam to have a steady job, I sweated blood 
the rest of that night. 


I 


NEXT morning I went to Simon Flaherty 
and told him all about it. Three days later 
the charge against me was dismissed on the 
ground that I was a new man in the de- 
partment, and the fellow who had framed 
me up was transferred to another house, 
with a post away out where he would 
never get a chance to drop in anywhere, 
rain or shine. All the same, I hated going 
to Simon that way. 

Finally I got to talking confidential 
with Jim Carden about it all, and I owe 
him a whole lot for the tips that he gave 
me. That was when he proved that he 
would do me a favor. 

Simon Flaherty had fixed it so that my 
post covered his saloon, and I never was 
shifted around. All the other boys were, 
and that made them guess a bit. 

After a time Carden caught the post 
next to mine, and we met often through 
our six-hour tours. I had been scared by 
that first report turned in against me, and 
I kept running over the rules in my mind. 
It was no cinch to carry them all out. 

For instance, the things you are instruct- 
ed to do are to try all doors, examine all 
areaways, and inspect all windows on your 
post. I started out doing that. I went 
right to my relieving point, relieved my 
man, then started on doors, windows, and 
areaways. By the time I had covered the 
post once, I was so tired that I saw stars; 
but, obeying my orders, I started right 
over again. 

Just for the fun of it, I counted the 
doors I tried on that second tour. There 
were three hundred and forty-six! I was 
all in after covering the post twice. I 
stopped at Simon’s and got a big schooner 
of beer to brace me up. My feet ached 
like a sore tooth. 
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Later I met Carden on post, and told 
him about it. He looked at me for a sec- 
ond or two, and then his voice boomed out 
through the night in the heartiest laugh 
I ever heard him give. He threw his arm 
across my shoulder and leaned over to 
laugh harder. I had to grin myself. 

“Three hundred an’ forty-six doors!” 
he roared. “Lord above, Tom! I been 
patrolling a beat for twenty-six years, and 
I haven’t tried that many doors in all my 
life!” 

So you see that a balance had to be 
struck, and a fellow had to use his own 
head. 

As we went along, Carden tipped me off 
a lot, and we grew more and more friendly. 
Others saw our friendship growing, and re- 
marks were made about it. Not that any- 
thing bad was said; but people recognized 
that Jim and I were getting to be mighty 
close friends. That helped me, because 
all the men knew that Carden was the best 
cop around, and that he would see that I 
got a square deal. He knew the game, 
and had a level head. 

Once, when I first started touring a 
post, a stranger came up to me. 

“ Howdy, officer?” he greeted me. 


His face was lit up in a smile, and he 
seemed as friendly as could be. 

“ Hello!” I answered. 

“ Fine evening,” he went on. 
the post, officer?” 

“ Yes—first time I’ve toured it.” 


“ New on 


“ Good! Have a 
cigar?” 

He held out the cigar, and I took it 
and slipped it into the pocket on the back 
of my coat tails. It was wrapped in pa- 
per, and of course he knew I couldn’t 
smoke it then. 

Grinning, he waved his hand in mock 
salute, and I walked down the street. I 
had reserve duty to do that night, and 
Carden was on, too. I hung my coat in 
my locker and started to play Jim a game 
of checkers. While we were playing, I 
thought of the cigar, and went for it. Jim 
saw me get it out. When I went to take 
the wrapper off, we both saw that it was 
a ten-dollar bill. 

I looked at Carden in amazement. 1 
had never even thought of such a thing. 
Jim was grinning to himself and pretend- 
ing not to see the money. I went over and 
showed him. 

“Who gave it to you, Tom?” he asked. 


Glad you're here. 
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“A stranger. It happened in front of 
a barber shop, and maybe he runs that.”. 

“You never knew it was money?” 

“Not till this second, Jim—I swear I 
didn’t!” 

“ Well,” he said quietly, “there’s two 
things to do with that tenspot. One is 
give it back, and the other is keep it. Are 
you ever going to make a move on this 
checkerboard?” 

I took the money to the sergeant. He 
grinned. He told me to keep it with me 
and give it back to the man if I ever saw 
him again. 

“‘ There’s nothing else to do,” he said. 
“‘You’ve nothing against the man. If 
there was a charge of some kind against 
him, we could run him in for bribery; but 
without something in the line of a reason to 
bribe you, how can it be bribery?” 

I met the stranger two days later, and 
gave him his ten dollars back. He almost 
fainted away. 

That is the sort of thing a young cop is 
up against—not only me, but all of them; 
and Carden saw me through a lot of it. 
Perhaps that was why it took me so long 
to get the strange story that was back of 
the man. Knowing how close we were, 
other cops hesitated to talk to me about 
Jim Carden. 

When I did hear things, it came about 
in a funny way. Though I had never seen 
him drink, Carden always kept a bottle 
in his locker at the station. One evening, 
when Corrigan and I were doing reserve, 
we had gone there and got ourselves a 
drink. That put Jim in my mind. 

“We just had a drink with a great old 
guy, Corrigan,” I said. 

Maybe Corrigan misunderstood my 
meaning. 

“You know the story?” he asked. 

I saw that he thought I did, so I kept 
quiet in the hope that he would speak 
more. 

“A queer case,” Corrigan went on. 
“Nobody can ever convince me that it’s 
just the passing out of his kid that puts 
Jim Carden on the lush.” 

“On the lush?” I asked, surprised. “I 
thought he never took a drink.” 

Corrigan raised his brows and looked at 
me. 

“Then you ain’t heard the story?” 

“No,” I admitted. “I like Carden. 
He’s a good cop and a white man. I’d like 
to know about him.” 
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“He never takes a drink, Fogarty,” 
Corrigan said impressively, “ except on the 
roth of November. Every year it’s the 
1oth of November. He starts then, and 
God alone knows when he’ll finish!” 

“ Carden a boozer!” I cried. 

I just couldn’t believe it. That calm 
light in his eyes, and the fact that he al- 
ways went out of his way to be nice to 
people, came to my mind. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. Old Jim Carden a drunkard! 

Corrigan grinned at me. 

“ They say it’s because his son was killed 
just before the boy was to finish his serv- 
ice in the marines; but I don’t believe that. 
There’s something else—something that 
happens to him as regular as clockwork 
every 10th of November. If you watch 
Jim, you can see him worrying about it a 
few days ahead of time, and it never fails 
to come.” 

Corrigan was in a mood to talk. I lis- 
tened. 

“You remember that little squabble 
down in Haiti, or some place like that, 
quite a long time ago? Jim’s son was in 
that. About three Americans were killed, 


and the kid had to be one of them. The 
captain will tell you how Jim took the rap. 


He heard of the boy’s death while he was 
on duty right in this station house, Fog- 
arty. From those who saw what happened, 
I judge it was a heavy moment. Jim’s 
wife got the telegram, and she came 
straight here with it. I can tell you the 
whole siory, just the way the captain has 
told it to me. It seems she walked into 
this very room, and Jim was sitting over 
there at the table, playing checkers with 
Andy Griffin. Jim was the best checker 
player in the place, and Andy was good. 
They were hot at it, and a mob of the 
boys was watching them. Jim’s wife went 
to the table and laid a hand on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. He looked up, and, like 
everybody else in the room, he saw that 
something was wrong. He started to get 
ap, but she pushed him back. He wet his 
lips and tried to speak. She handed him 
the wire from Washington. 

“All the lads watched him, their breath 
caught. The room was as steady and as 
quiet as the light that has been in Carden’s 
eyes ever since. They saw his hands trem- 
ble, and he rubbed that big blue vein of 
his. Then he went white, and his jaws set. 
Finally he got up. For a second he stood 
there, his belt sagging to the weight of his 
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gun, and his nippers swaying from his 
trouser tops. A queer, hard smile ripped 
open his lips, and he stood there at atten- 
tion, with his wife at his side, and brought 
his right hand up in salute. Then the 
woman broke down and cried, and two of 
the boys went along home with them.” 

Corrigan paused, but I waited for him 
to finish. 

“The body came back, and they held 
a funeral,” he said. “ Jim Carden ain’t 
been the same since. His whole soul was 
wrapped up in that kid. A good boy, too, 
I guess. Jim used to talk about making a 
cop of him when he was paid off from the 
marines.” 

It was a simple story, simply told; but 
I knew Carden. I was sure that the light 
in his eyes was a scar of the wound he re- 
ceived that day. It would never disap- 
pear. Carden was a man whose sensibili- 
ties were as deep as his thoughts. 

Corrigan shrugged and turned away. 

“ But, Corrigan,” I said, for I was too 
much interested to let things slide so easi- 
ly, “was the kid killed on the 1oth of 
November?” 

“No,” the cop snapped back at me. 
“There’s something else about that date. 
Nobody knows what it is, but it never 
misses. It always gets him. It was in 
early spring that the boy was killed, Fog- 
arty. That is why I know it’s not just on 
account of the boy he lost that Carden 
takes his yearly souse. He ain’t that yel- 
low, Jim ain’t. He’s a big man. Nobody 
knows how to account for it, but every- 
body knows about it and knows that Car- 
den won’t talk. The thing has killed a 
hundred promotions for him.” 

“* Maybe it’s his kid’s birthday,” I sug- 
gested. ‘ Anyway, it’s hell! Jim Carden 
would be a captain—” 

“He’d be commissioner!” Corrigan 
snapped. ‘“ He’s the whitest and the finest 
guy I ever knew. No, it ain’t the kid’s 
birthday—we found that out long ago. 
Even Jim’s wife can’t figure out why he 
does this crazy drinking. It’s just one of 
those mysteries.” 

He shrugged and walked across the 
room. The brooding eyes of Carden re- 
mained before me all that afternoon. They 
kind of haunted me. I had grown to love 
the man. What, I wondered, could be 
back of the mad thing this smart man did 
every year? There must be something 
about that date—the roth of November. 
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I never spoke of it again, nor did any 
one else; and though i had promised my- 
self that I would remember the date and 
watch Carden when it drew near, in the 
hope that I might help him, something 
came up that interfered even with that. 
That something called for a little celebra- 
tion at the station house. Carden was 
there, and of all the men who chipped in 
for a gift, shook my hand, and wished us 
all luck, his grip seemed to me to mean 
the most. 

“You got a boy!” he said, for that was 
the cause of the blow-out. “ You got a 
little son!” 

There was a sound in his voice that 
gripped me like the soft singing of an old 
hymn. Then his hand clung to mine, and 
I saw that his steady eyes were swimming. 

That was on the 2oth of October. That 
was my little Tom’s birthday. 


Il 


Ir it had not been for Mamie being sick, 
and my excitement over the coming of my 
first kid, I probably would have seen more 
of what went on around the station house 
as November drew near; but my mind was 


at home all the time. 

The first thing I noticed was that Car- 
den had been recommended for appoint- 
ment to the detective bureau. There was 
a little casual talk about it among the 
boys, and I remember that Corrigan said 
Jim never would take it; but I paid little 
attention. What finally woke me up was 
Carden himself. 

He came in, one evening, after a six- 
hour tour, to go on reserve duty. It hap- 
pened that I had caught the same assign- 
ment, and so we were together. Jim came 
over to me as soon as we were settled. 

“* How’s the little fellow?” he asked. 

I looked up to tell him about the baby, 
and saw that his steady eyes were steady 
no longer. The wrinkles that smiles had 
creased over his face seemed to have 
changed to shadows of despair. His voice 
was thick with the fumes of licuor. No- 
where in my life have I seen a man change 
under the influence of drink as Jim Carden 
did. 

He saw that I noticed, and walked 
away. Going over to his locker, he quite 
openly took a stiff drink. 

I glanced at one of the other boys, and 
he winked and nodded toward the calen- 
dar. Then I realized that it was the roth 
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of November. As Corrigan had said, 
whatever mysterious thing it was that had 
happened to Carden on that date for 
twenty odd years, it had not failed to raise 
its ugly head right on schedule. 

At ten o’clock that night we were re- 
lieved. I chatted with Carden, and tried 
to get him to go home, but he sneered at 
me. Liquor was already gripping him. 

On account of the kid and Mamie, I 
was anxious to get home. There never was 
anything that took hold of me like the way 
that baby kicked a blanket; but I hated 
to leave Jim. There was something dan- 
gerous in his eyes, and his voice was not 
his own. A kind of hush had fallen over 
the reserve room, but nobody tried to stop 
him on his trips to the locker. It was the 
roth of November, and the men all seemed 
to understand. 

Jim was pretty drunk when I left, so I 
waited across the street. There I was 
when Corrigan came out, and he waited, 
too. He saw me and walked over. 

“You going to look after Jim?” he 
asked. Then, without waiting for an an- 
swer: “‘ That’s a good hunch. You might 
handle him best. He likes you, and he’s 
all steamed up about your kid. The angle 
is a tough one this year. -The big bosses 
are trying him out for that promotion. 
That’s why they notified him just before 
the roth. If he fails this time, he might 
as well kiss his job good-by!” | 

Then Carden appeared on the steps of 
the station house, and Corrigan walked off 
and turned a corner, leaving me there 
alone. I slipped into a drug store and 
called Mamie on the telephone. I told 
her not to sit up for me. She asked a 
couple of quick questions, and then wished 
me good luck in caring for Carden. 

I followed Jim toward Simon Flaherty’s. 
Already his gait was unsteady. He had 
changed to civilian coat and vest, but he 
still wore his uniform trousers, and his nip- 
pers and gun bulged at his hips. I trailed 
along and saw him go into the saloon by 
the side door. Then I waited a few min- 
utes and followed him. 

He was sitting at a table, and there were 
glasses and a bottle in front of him. As 
I entered, he was reaching for the bottle. 
He caught it tremblingly. The blue vein 
on his hand seemed raised up more than 
usual, and was so blue that it was ugly. 
He poured a big drink and tossed it off 
like water. 
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“ Hello, Jim! You here?’ I asked, pre- 


tending to be surprised. ‘‘ That’s good. I 
just dropped in for a snifter before I go 
home.” 

“Sit down, Tom,” he invited, his arm 
waving in a wide sweep toward a chair. 
“Plant yourself, lad, and throw a shot 
It’s good for what ails 


into yourself. 
ou!” 

He laughed raucously. All this was so 
unlike the man that I shuddered. His 
eyes were entirely changed, and there was 
a crazy light there. I pretended not to 
see. 

While I poured a small drink, Carden 
took to rubbing that vein with his thumb. 
He rubbed it until it swelled big, and the 
flesh around it was kind of purple. Then 
he took another shot of whisky. 

Flaherty came to the door of the room 
and winked at me, and nodded his head 
toward a calendar on the wall. On the 
calendar there was a picture of a girl about 
to dive into a pool of water. Trees stood 
close about her, and her reflection showed 
on the calm pool. It seemed out of place 
in that room, but it was not the picture 
that Flaherty or I saw. It was the date— 
November 10. 

Even Flaherty knew what to expect on 
that date. Like Corrigan and a hundred 
others, he knew that some mysterious thing 
came to Carden on this particular day of 
each year and goaded him to madness. 

Carden was drinking like a maniac. He 
seemed to get no fun out of it at all, but 
drank only to get drunk. He did not 
laugh, sing, or tell stories. He just gritted 
his teeth, set his eyes, and poured raw 
whisky into his very soul. He was going 
fast. 

Flaherty whispered to me to look out 
for him as well as I could, and told me 
that there was no chance of stopping his 
drinking. 

“For twenty years it’s been the same, 
Tom, boy,” he told me. “ Just leave him 
go, but try to keep him hid. He’s as fine 
a man as ever was. See that he don’t git 
the rap while he’s soused!” 

So he left us alone, and, just to keep 
Carden from drinking in that crazy way, 
I tried to get him talking. That was how 
I learned the story—a story that came 
near driving me off the police force, and 
that will always stay by me as the most 
awful thing a cop ever had to face. Poor 
Carden, fine man that he was, had to live 
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his life—but I'll tell it all just as it hap- 
pened that night there in Flaherty’s back 
room. 

IV 


“So you got a kid, Tom,” Carden said 
finally, pushing the bottle aside for a brief 
moment. “ You got a little boy! By Gad, 
lad, that’s the best thing a man gets on 
this earth!” 

“ He’s a great kid, Jim,” I answered. 
“ He lays there in his crib and kicks around 
like an eel in a paper bag. Nine pounds 
he weighed when he was born; it’s eleven 
now. Eats, he does, like a baby rhino, 
and when he can’t get more he lays there 
and sucks his thumb like a leaky bellows!” 

“Tom, Junior, I’m betting,” Carden 
mumbled. 

“You win,” I nodded. “That was 
Mamie’s idea. She wouldn’t have it any 
other way.” 

“Mine was Jim, too,” he said slowly, 
the old light coming to his eyes for a sec- 
ond. “ Yes—Jim, Junior!” In his voice 
there was misery mixed with whisky. I 
tried to shy him away from the subject, 
but failed. ‘“ Your wife would name him 
after you,” he mumbled. “ Mothers are 
like that, lad. They’re wonderful things, 
mothers—and queer things, too.” 

“ve heard about your boy, Jim,” I 
said. 

Carden set his chin and rose, leaning 
drunkenly against the table. He weaved 
there for a moment; then his trembling 
hand rose, and he saluted the girl on the 
calendar. Something about the way he 
did it made me get up, too. It was not 
the girl, nor the calendar, that Jim Carden 
saw through his glazed eyes. He was see- 
ing his boy, I thought. Maybe I was sen- 
timental on account of Mamie and little 
Tom. 

“You heard, eh?” he said, sinking back 
into his chair and reaching for the bottle. 

He took another drink and gulped it 
down raw, without even a chaser. His 
shoulders writhed under the bite of the 
stuff. I nodded. 

“ Killed, he was,” Carden mumbled. 
“Shot clean through the forehead—which 
shows the way he was heading when he 
got it!” 

I nodded again, wishing that Jim would 
think and talk of something else. In his 
voice there were both anguish and pride. 
I wondered that so strong a man as Car- 
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den could let the honorable death of his 
son debauch him like this. 

“He died a fine death, Jim,” I said 
slowly. ‘In it there is room for pride. 
Sorrow will last, of course,” I suggested, 
“but glory never ought to produce— 
shame.” 

Carden, drunk as he was, retained his 
keen mind. He glared at me across the 
wet table top, and his eyes blazed. Ee 
rose again, leaned there unsteadily, and 
looked down at me, his mouth twitching 
a little angrily. 

“Shame?” he fairly snarled. ‘“ Shame 
because of the killing of my Jim? You're 
as crazy as a coot. I see!” he snapped 
suddenly. ‘I see what it is! You know 
the damned date, too; but you don’t think 
I do this just because Jim was killed?” 

He dropped back to his chair again and 
eagerly talked to me. Now and then he 
drank from the bottle, and at each draft 
he shuddered. 

“Tt ain’t Jim that does this to me,” he 
told me earnestly. “I’m not such a fool 
as yellow as all that. It’s just that losing 
Jim—well, it showed me how it feels 
when—” 

He was floundering, and I pitied him. 
His wits were growing befogged now, and 
words came hard. 

“And his mother!” he said jerkily. 
** Old she is—old and tired, but she never 
complains. I can see how much Jim would 
mean to her now.” 

Suddenly he lunged into his amazing 
story, as if he thought that I would under- 
stand just on account of my own little 
Tom. 

“ When I was a youngster, Tom,” he be- 
gan, “I was like you—no angel, under- 
stand, but clean and a square shooter. 
When I got my appointment to the police 
force, I was just as anxious as you are 
right now to make a name for myself. I 
wanted to make a good pinch.” 

He drank again, and leered drunkenly 
at me, as if he expected me to show sur- 
prise at all that he had guessed about my 
own hopes. 

“It was more than three years before 
my chance came,” he continued after an- 
other drink, “ and then it came like a rush 
from the clouds. I was pounding the post 
one afternoon when a rat in my district 
ran up to me and told me that Dandy 
Mintz was in a little tailor shop three 
blocks away. 
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“¢ He’s gitting his pants pressed, Car. 
den,’ he told me, ‘ and you got him cold if 
you hustle up!’ 

“You won’t remember the name, Tom, 
but Mintz was a killer. Every cop and 


every detective on the force was on the 
lookout for him. He was a big catch, and 
there was a rep in store for the man who 
got him. He’d stuck up three jewelry 
stores, and in one of the jobs he’d killed a 
crippled guy behind a show case. A bad 
egg—a dirty rat, Tom —a shoot-and-run 


Carden drank again and I leaned back 
in my chair, for the first time realizing 
that I was on the point of hearing what 
had been a mystery to the whole police 
force for twenty odd years. I felt my 
nerves twitching, and the palms of my 
hands were wet. 

“T went on the hot foot,” Carden con- 
tinued, grinning in twisted fashion. “On 
the way I cleared the artillery for action, 
and when I got to that shop I was ready 
for Mr. Dandy; no matter what kind of a 
break he gave me. I pushed open the door 
with my left hand, holding my gun ready 
in my right. The shop was a little place, 
and the first thing I saw was Dandy him- 
self. He was standing at the end of the 
shop, and, just like the rat had told me, 
his pants were spread out on the pressing 
board, five or six feet away from him, 
where a little Russian was working on 
them. The weather was sharp, just like 
it is now, and Dandy had moved over to- 
ward the end of the board, where a burner 
heated the irons. He saw me almost as 
quick as I saw him. He was always on the 
watch. 

“¢Stick ’em up, Dandv!’ I told him. 
‘Monkey with me, an’ I'll give you the 
toughest jolt you'll ever get!’ 

“T was still holding the door back with 
my left hand, but my right was steady on 
him, with the gun in plain sight. Either 
he had a lot of courage, or he thought I 
didn’t have any, Tom. Instead of playing 
the game, he took a long chance. He 
snarled at me and swung around, groping 
with his hand for something to fight me off 
with. I warned him again, but even as I 
spoke I saw his fingers curling around the 
edge of a heavy flatiron stand. Once again 
I shouted at him not to be crazy, but it 
did no good. He raised the heavy stand 
and threw it full tilt at my head. I ducked 
down and fired from a crouching position, 
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and the stand splintered the door just 
above my head.” 

Carden shuddered. His head sagged, 
and swayed slowly back and forth, as if 
he was seeing again what had taken place 
in that little tailor shop. I did not try to 
stop him when he poured another drink. 
In fact, I took one with him. It wasn’t 
just the story—it was the way Jim told it, 
and the effect it had on him. 

“ Dandy stood right still for a second 
after the shot,” Carden went on, after 
wiping his lips with the back of his blue- 
veined hand. ‘“ He just stood there, and 
the expression on his face changed, Tom— 
changed like a blackboard changes when 
you wipe a cloth across it. Then he swore, 
and his voice sounded a long way off. I 
went closer to him, and saw that he was 
waving on his feet, like a reed in a gentle 
wind. His lips were wide apart.” 

Carden raised his hand and pointed, as 
if Dandy Mintz were even then with us, 
standing there before the old policeman’s 
eyes once more. 

“Then he started to sink down—kind 
of slow, at first; and he told me in a quiet 
voice that I had killed him. The little Rus- 
sian just stood still, his hot iron burning 
through Dandy’s trousers, because he 
hadn’t the strength to move it. The steam 
from them mingled, so that I could taste 
it, with the raw, acrid smoke from my gun. 
I stood over Dandy and looked down at 
him, with the gun still in my hand. I saw 
him die, Tom; I had got him clean through 
the chest, and he lasted only seconds. 
There was hate in his eyes, even as they 
grew cold; but even so, looking down at 
him there—Tom, he didn’t look like such 
a bad guy, after all. 

“ The little Russian finally found voice. 
First he choked a gasp past his yellow lips, 
and it acted like taking a cork out of a 
bottle. His words came with a jerky rush. 

“* He was on his way home to see his 
mother,’ the tailor told me. ‘ It’s his birth- 
day—November 10, policeman; and he 
was taking this chance so’s he could see 
his mother on his birthday!’ ” 

Carden croaked forth a laugh as raw as 
the whisky for which he was again reach- 
ing. I wet my lips. The story itself was 
bad enough, Heaven knows, but the way 
it ripped the soul out of Carden in the tell- 
ing was worse. I drank with him. For 
some reason I felt just as if I had walked 
out of that Russian’s shop a second hefore, 
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and it took the liquor to kill the taste of 
the steam and smoke in my mouth. 

“He was dead,” Carden ambled on, his 
eyes dull now, and his head weaving close 
to the table top, from the weight of the 
liquor in it. ‘“ He died like a dog. I killed 
him. It’s rotten to kill a man, Tom—rot- 
ten! I knew it more than ever when I saw 
my Jim dead.” 

“ But this Dandy was a crook, a killer!” 
I protested. “‘ You shouldn’t feel like that, 
Jim. I know it might stay in your mem- 
ory, but you got to shake it off. It’s non- 
sense to let it worry you. Dandy was a 
killer, a murderer. It was your plain duty 
to kill him. You should be proud!” 

“T gave him every chance,” Carden 
said, with tears in his eyes and complete 
collapse evident in his voice. ‘I gave him 
every chance and every break. It was him 
or me, because he had a gun on the tailor’s 
bench, and he’d have got to it if that stand 
had hit me.” 

I tried again to steady him, to make him 
see that he should erase all this from his 
mind. Every roth of November for twenty 
years or more, and because it was Dandy 
Mintz’s birthday. It seemed impossible 
that a man of Carden’s stamp could be 
dominated by such a memory. 

It was in my mind to argue the thing 
out, but Carden headed me off again by 
reaching for the bottle. I laid my hand 
on his arm and tried to prevent the drink. 
The man was rapidly passing into semi- 
consciousness. I was afraid he would kill 
himself there before my eyes if he drank 
again. 

His blue vein was higher than ever, his 
steady eyes were bloodshot, his fine mouth 
was sagging and emitting words that ran 
together past the point of understanding. 
He fought against my grip, and roused 
himself to fiery anger. 

“Don’t mix up in my business!” he bel- 
lowed at me. ‘ Who the hell’re you? A 
damned rookie, that’s who! A kid, trying 
to tell me what I’ll do and what I won’t!” 

He jerked his hand away, and when I 
let it go he swayed so that his chair tipped, 
and I had to save him from crashing to 
the floor. Flaherty came to the door, but 
I nodded him away. 

Poor Carden! Evidently he thought 
that the death of his Jim was a sort of 
unholy retribution for his killing of Mintz. 
The thing went frightfully deep with him. 
I could see that it never left his mind, this 
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killing; and something happened each year 
to bring it to a head on the 10th of No- 
vember. 

During the year he fought it off with a 
beautiful will; but when that fatal day 
came around, he always weakened. I felt 
that there must be even more in the story 
than just that memory — something that 
reached right out of the past and caught 
poor Carden and wrung his soul. I want- 
ed to know what it was. I wanted to help 
him. 

He was struggling with the bottle again, 
and poured himself another drink. I did 
not attempt to stop him. He fought 
against me so hard that I was afraid the 
exertion might be more dangerous for him 
than the drink. I turned to ask Flaherty 
for advice. 

Standing in the door, his face set in a 
strange, hard smile, was the inspector in 
charge of our district. He was watching us. 


V 


I stoop up and saluted the big boss. He 
nodded and came into the room, his eyes 
resting steadily on Carden and his fingers 
clenching and unclenching. He regarded 
the drunken officer for several seconds. 
Then he turned to me. 

_ “You’re Fogarty?” he asked. 
' “Yes, sir.” 

“Looking out for Carden, I suppose?” 

“Trying to, sir.” 

“A fine mess!” he grunted, looking 
back at Jim. ‘“ Get him out of here. Get 
him home!” 

Carden roused himself and looked up at 
the chief. A sneer gripped his lips, and 
again he reached for the bottle. The in- 
spector seized it and lifted it out of his 
reach. 

Carden weaved to his feet and glared at 
the man. - His fists clenched, and he 
hunched his shoulders forward. The blue 
vein on his hand throbbed like his voice. 

“ Hello, Harry!” he greeted the boss. 
“ How’s the old kid? Ain’t seen you for 
a month. Have a drink? Don’t be high 
hat just because you got an eagle, Harry! 
Hell, man, be human!” 

Flaherty came into the room, caught 
Carden by the arm, and tried to lead him 
out. I thought it was surely the end for 
poor old Jim, and I wondered quite a bit 
what would happen to me for my part in 
it. Carden tried to fight back, but was 
too far gone. At the door he spoke, with 
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pleading in his voice. Flaherty held him 
there while he talked to the inspector. 

“Listen, Harry!” he said. “ This here 
kid ain’t to blame. He followed me here 
to help me. He thinks I don’t know that, 
but I do. He’s off duty—a fine kid— 
don’t put the rap on him. This ain’t just 
a souse among cops, Harry—word of honor 
it ain’t! I'll prove the kid ain’t got noth- 
ing to do with it. See here!” 

His hand went toward his coat pocket, 
and fumbled there. The inspector waved 
Flaherty away, and the saloonkeeper again 
started to drag poor Jim out; but there 
was new strength in Carden’s arms, and he 
fought hard. I went to him, and so did the 
inspector. We tried to quiet him, but he 
had to fight himself out. He had gone 
actually insane, I think, with the booze. 

He shouted about his son being killed, 
and how it felt when you learned of the 
death of your boy. He spoke again and 
again of Dandy Mintz and his passing 
there in the little tailor shop. Time and 
again he tried to tell the boss that I was 
blameless. It was all tragic and terrible, 


and, withal, a little ridiculous. 

In the end, he had to stop, because the 
sap of his muscles failed him. Tears filled 
his eyes, and he fell to his knees and plead- 


ed for nothing in particular—just plead- 
ed and whined and cried, as might a 
drunken bum of the docks. It almost 
broke my heart to see him. 

Finally he got his hand into his pocket 
and jerked out a crumpled something, 
which he pressed into the inspector’s hand. 
That done, he sagged wearily, and i‘lah- 
erty let him collapse to the floor. We 
stood there, we three, looking at one an- 
other. There was no doubt that we all felt 
rotten. 

“Carden killed this Mintz a long time 
ago,” I said to the boss. “ He killed him 
in a tailor’s shop, and it happened on 
Mintz’s birthday.” 

“A hell of an excuse for this sort of 
thing!” the chief sneered. “ Can’t he be 
a man about it? Why, he got a medal 
when he did it!” 

Carden was asleep now, or in utter col- 
lapse. I gathered him up, and Flaherty 
and I laid him out across some chairs. 
Except for the after effects, his annual de- 
bauch had come to an end. We stood 
there looking down at his bleary face and 
listening to his deep, drugged breathing. 

Behind me I heard the inspector sweat 
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sharply. I turned. He had gone white, 


and his hand trembled. He looked at us, ° 


and his lower lip dropped away so that his 
teeth showed there in the murky light of 
Simon Flaherty’s back room. 

Then he handed me a letter. While I 
read it, he went over and stood above Jim 
Carden, and patted his shoulder as he 
might have patted a woman’s. 

The letter tells the story. It was ad- 
dressed to Jim, and he had crumpled it 
badly in his pocket. The writing was bad, 
and, between that and the wrinkles, it was 
hard to read: 


DeaR POLICEMAN: 

November 10 again—Dandy’s birthday. You 
killed him this day. No matter was he good or 
bad to you, he was good to me. On his birthday 
he took his life in his hands to come to me. You 
took his life away from him. 

To-day is another birthday. Just like every 
other one since you murdered him, I send you a 
present. This time it is one dear to me, but I 
give it you just the same. I hope you like it. 

Danpy's MOTHER. 


I looked up, and the inspector turned 
toward me and slipped into my hand the 
thing Jim had given him with the letter. 
It was a baby shoe—a little white baby 
shoe, wrinkled across the soft toes and 


twisted upward at the back. It was soiled. 
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It had been worn, as a blind man could 
see, and there were marks on it, as if from 
much handling. On the side there were 
clean spots. They might have been made 
by tears. As a baby, Dandy Mintz had 
worn it. For years, his mother had fon- 
dled it. 

Every year she had flaunted her baffled 
mother love in poor, gentle Jim Carden’s 
face. Always, on the roth of November, 
she found a way to carry Jim back to the 
death scene in that little tailor shop. 

“Tt’s all right, Jim,” the big boss was 
saying to Carden. “ It’s all right, old side 
kick. You won’t lose a thing!” 

The words seemed to rouse Carden. 
From the depths of a soggy consciousness 
he spoke again: 

“It’s the women, Harry—the women! 
They’re all the same when they get to 
be mothers. Something seems to happen 
to ’em then. Dandy’s mother—my little 
Jim’s mother—no difference. They’re just 
mothers, with that mother thing in their 
hearts. My wife—she never complains, 
Harry; she just looks at me, day in and 
day out. She looks at me, and looks, and 
looks. What’s she thinking about, Harry? 
Which kid? Our Jim, or—or—that other 
mother’s Dandy?” 


NOVEMBER 
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On, Anatole, a snowy owl 
Swept low above my brow 
And flew into the swamp to sit 

Upon a cypress bough! 


Why does it make you seem so grave? 
Think you the owl might mean 

That Death has marked us for his own, 
And none but it has seen? 


How long ago we left your lord, 
My lady, and our king, 

To seek the New World with our love, 
Nor counted anything! 


And, Anatole, do you recall 
The way we danced of yore 


In la belle France? 


But now the tide 


Is weeping on the shore! 


What care I if your cheek is warm? 
The salty fog is drear, 

And we are bound by hempen time 
To languish, fettered here! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novék 
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THE STORY OF A CHORUS GIRL WHO TRIED TO BE SELFISH, BUT 
UNWITTINGLY UNVEILED A MONUMENT TO FRIEND- * 
SHIP, LOYALTY AND SQUARE-DEALING 


By Gertrude Pahlow 


WENDOLYN COURTNEY, who 
in private life was Molly Mahaffy, 
sat before the dressing table, rub- 

bing her tired feet. Hers were not like 
some of the pedal extremities in the com- 
pany, which could do a rehearsal and an 
afternoon and an evening show consecu- 
tively, without a murmur. On a matinée 
day, like this, even before the second per- 
formance began, Miss Courtney’s feet 
complained in no uncertain terms that they 
had had enough. 


“Gosh, this is a hellova life!”? Gwendo-' 


lyn sighed, putting on her dancing slip- 
pers. “I'd rather be putting the poor 
dawgs into their coffins than into these here 
peanut shells. Better dead, dawgs! Hello, 
Emmy.” 

Emily Ames came fluttering to her place 

at the next mirror, peeling off her clothes 
as she came. Her feet were never tired; 
even now, in the act of kicking off the en- 
cumbering skirt, they seemed to be danc- 
ing. 
“ Hello, old dear!” Emily said breath- 
lessly. ‘Oh, I’m so happy! What do you 
think? Mr. Hartman just told me he’s 
going to give me a solo dance! Rehear- 
sals beginning Monday! Oh, Molly, isn’t 
it gorgeous?” 

Gwendolyn gave her’a smile of congratu- 
lation untinged with envy. 

“Glad you think so, darlin’,” she said. 
‘If anybody was to offer me more dancin’, 
I’d bust their crust; but I like to see you 
get your damn silly little way. Gosh, my 
dawgs ache! You got a letter there, Em- 
my; why’n’t you take the can opener to 
it?” 

Emily flung her outer garments on the 
back of the chair and her silk-clad self 
into the seat of it, and picked up the letter 


which was exclaiming “ Miss Emily Ames, 
Gayety Theater!” at her from the other 
side of the dressing table. 

She was unique among the girls of the 
chorus in using her own name—which, in- 
deed, was the only one of the lot that would 
bear presentation on a program—and she 
was unique, too, in a certain quality of 
background which the others vaguely 
called “class.” Her slenderness was 
tinged with elegance; her prettiness with 
breeding. She received letters from places 
other than stage employment agencies. 

“For goodness’ sake!” Emily said, 
skimming rapidly through the letter. ‘“ This 
is what you might call a voice from the 
tomb. What do you think, Molly? Next 
week they’re going to unveil a statue of 
my grandfather in Bellowsville, Ohio. He 
founded a little Baptist college there fifty 
years ago; never did anything else, poor 
dear—and they want me to come and pull 
the unveiling stunt. And here’s a checx 
for the expenses!” 

“My Gawd!” Gwendolyn said, wearily 
streaking mascara across her eyelashes. 
“Don’t some janes have all the iuck! 
When you goin’?” 

Emily looked up, genuinely astonished 
at the question. ‘“ Why, I can’t possibly 
go, Molly!” she exclaimed. “It’s next 
week when I’m going to get my chance 
for a solo!” 

Gwendolyn turned to stare at her neigh- 
bor—one set of lashes lustrously black ard 
the other sandy, which gave a curiously 
threatening expression to her good-natured 
face. 

“You don’t mean to say you’d pass up 
a chance like that for the sake of hoofin’! 
Why, Emmy, you could get out of this 
dump! You could go to the country!” 
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Emily laughed. “A lot I care about the 
country! I saw it first, thank you. I 
can’t see why you like the country so 
much, when you were born in New York, 
and when you’ve been in the chorus so 
long.” 

Gwendolyn Courtney looked back at 
the mirror with somber eyes, seeing there 
a long, dreary vista of hard work and 
weariness and making-up before the same 
old mirror. 

“In the chorus so long,” she repeated 
slowly. “You said it, kid. I been in the 
chorus six years, an’ I'll never get out ex- 
cept when they kick me out for goin’ lame 
on ’em. An’ I hate it; I hate New York, 
I hate hoofin’, I hate dollin’ up the old map 
for a bunch of goofy saps to goggle at. 
Gawd, I wisht I was dead!” 

Emily leaned over impulsively and pat: 
ted the drooping shoulder. “I’m so sorry, 
honey. I never imagined you felt like 
that—I’m so crazy about it myself. What 
would you like to do, better?” 

Gwendolyn’s temporary misfit eyes 
brightened. ‘“ Gee, that’s an easy one! 
I'd like to run a tea room. I’m just bug- 
house about feedin’ folks. I’ve been told 
I can make popovers that ’d make you be- 


lieve you was dead an’ gone to heaven. I 
don’t suppose aigs cost anythin’ in heaven, 
judgin’ by the amount they use in angel- 


food!” She recovered herself with her 
usual cheerful grin. 

“Poor dear,” Emily sighed. ‘ You 
ought to go to Bellowsville; everybody 
there keeps chickens. Look here! Why 
shouldn’t you go next week, instead of 
me?” 

Gwendolyn turned to stare again. 
“What, to yank the sheet off the guy’s 
bean? Be your age, darlin’. They want 
a grandchild, trade-mark registered, patent 
applied for, none other genuwine.” 

“ But they don’t know me from a bunch 
of beets, Molly. I’ve never been near the 
place since I was a kid. They wouldn’t 
even know I was alive, only when I got 
this job I was so proud I sent an item to 
the home paper. Go on, Molly. The car 
fare’s right here; Lil could take your place 
until you get back; and you would like to 
go, wouldn’t you?” 

Gwendolyn, dropping the mascara stick, 
seized her friend in a rapturous embrace. 

“Would I?” she cried. ‘“ Would a kid 
eat a lollipop? Why, to get out of this 
burg—to go where they got chickens, real 


chickens with feathers— an’ all expenses 
paid— Why, Emmy!” She was crying, 
the tears carrying a black streak down her 
right cheek. “Gosh, kid, you’re givin’ a 
drink of—of pre-war stuff to—to a d-dyin’ 
souse!”” 

II 


“WELL, Miss Ames, I trust you enjoyed 
the ceremony?” the president of Ames 
College inquired, passing the olives with a 
dignified, old-fashioned bow. 

Molly Mahaffy, alias Gwendolyn Court- 
ney, alias Emily Ames, gave him a beam- 
ing smile. She was having what she would 
have called a wow of a time. 

From the moment of her leaving New 
York she had been on a mounting wave of 
enjoyment. Her arrival at Bellowsville, 
where she was greeted at the station by a 
committee of prominent citizens, had been 
an event; her progress through the village, 
where children played in the grass-grown 
gutters and chickens cackled companion- 
ably in the back yards, had been a thrill. 

The ceremony, which might have awed 
a more inhibited pretender, had seemed to 
her an excellent joke; the speeches, while 
dull, were at any rate more amusing than 
those of the comedians to which she had 
to listen night after night in her profes- 
sion. Now the excellent luncheon, which, 
seated on the president’s right, she was ab- 
sorbing in the company of the other dis- 
tinguished guests, completed her felicity. 

“Tl say I enjoyed it!” she replied 
cheerfully to the prexy. “I thought I’d 
die when the sheet stuck on the old boy’s 
beezer; but I kept a straight face, an’ so 
did he, an’ we come through just like bap- 
tizin’ the baby. I thought you threw a 
swell line, professor.” 

The president smiled responsively. He 
was rather absent-minded, and a little 
deaf, which, perhaps, was just as well; but 
he liked Molly’s cheerful face and discreet 
make-up, and her candid friendliness made 
him feel young. 

“Your presence added greatly to the 
distinction of the occasion,” he said, bow- 
ing again. 

“TI s’pose that’s the college way of say- 
in’ you like my trade-mark,” Molly re- 
joined. “ Well, you roll quite a mean eye 
yourself, prof.” She gave him a gentle, 
platonic nudge. 

The president’s kindly smile intensified, 
and he passed her the olives again. 
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_ With so pleasant an entente, the lunch- 
eon was over in no time. When it was 
over, everything was over, and there was 
nothing to do but go home. 

Moily looked about her with a sigh. 
Everybody was leaving; the distinguished 
alumnus who had come from Cleveland 
had already hurried off to catch his train, 
the State Senator was getting into an au- 
tomobile to drive back to Columbus, the 
president was bidding her a regretful fare- 
well to keep an appointment in his office. 
_. The band and the reception committee 
had dispersed. There seemed no course 
for Molly but to dwindle away to the sta- 
tion alone, the living presentment of an 
anticlimax. 

But while she stood on the steps of the 
administration building, waiting for her 
taxi, and listening wistfully to the cackling 
of the chickens not far away, some one 
came to her side. 

“ Miss Ames!” said a hesitating voice. 
“ Er—can I go to the depot with you?” 

Molly turned, and saw beside her a 
small, mild man who had figured—if one 
may speak of a neutral entity figuring—in 
most of the day’s activities; he had been 
one of the welcomers at the station, he had 
sat on the platform at the ceremony, he 
had eaten heartily and silently of the ex- 
cellent luncheon. 

He had a little, oval face, like a dis- 
couraged kitten’s, sandy hair, a long, strag- 
gling mustache, and pale blue eyes. Molly 
dismissed, at first glance, the suspicion of 
another academic flirtation; he evidently 
had a real desire to talk to her, with no 
philandering in view. His small, mild face 
looked both frightened and determined. 

“Sure you can!” she answered readily. 
‘ Always ready to limber up the old jaw- 
bone with a little polite conversation. Jump 
in, Archibald.” 

Her new acquaintance followed her into 
the cab, and they started off. Molly 
opened her mouth for social amenities; 
but when she turned to address him she 
closed it quickly, for she saw on the small 
face an almost anguished resolution with 
which, instinct told her, she had no right 
to interfere. 

“Miss Ames,” the little man_ said 
breathlessly, “I knew your grandpa.” 

“That’s all right; lots of guys did,” 
Molly agreed tolerantly. 

“T knew him,” the little man said, “ up 
to the day of his death.” He choked. 
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“Well, you couldn’t help that,” Molly 
soothed. ‘I don’t s’pose it had anything 
to do with his croakin’.” 

“ An’ up to his death,” the little man 
went on, almost inaudibly, “I was doin’ 
him a wrong. He signed a note for me, 
Miss Ames. I failed in my business, an’ 
couldn’t meet it; an’ he took the loss like 
a—like a king; told me not to worry, he 
hadn’t said a word about it even to his 
wife, an’ it ’d be all right until I could get 
on my feet. He was a fine man, your 
grandpa.” 

“T’ll say so!” Molly said, staring. “A 
good soft egg.” 

“ Well, I did get on my feet after awhile, 
an’ I figured to pay him back with the 
very first money I made; but seems as if 
every time I got a little saved there’d be 
extry expenses, an’ I put it off. An’ then 
he died, so sudden I didn’t have no time 
to talk to him about it. Then I figgered 
to pay it to your papa; but he’d moved 
away, an’ I heard he was doin’ fine; an’ 
I never seemed to have much ahead.” 

“‘T never do either,” Molly sympathized. 
“ Ain’t it hell?” 

“ Well, finally I got on my feet, got go- 
in’ good; got the best dry goods business 
in town. I give all the buntin’ for the do- 
in’s to-day; that’s how I come to be on 
the committee. An’ ever since I heard you 
was comin’, my conscience been sayin’ to 
me: ‘There, now! There’s your chance 
to get square!’ I tried not to listen, but 
seems ’s if I couldn’t help it. I do owe 
you that money, even if you don’t know it. 
An’ so—an’ so—here it is.” 

With a sudden, timidly dramatic ges- 
ture—like a conjurer’s rabbit adding to 
the conjurer’s tricks —he produced from 
the inside pocket of his coat a long, thick 
envelope, and placed it in Molly’s lap. 

She stared at him. “Look here, this 
ain’t for me!” she protested. 

“Yes, it is, Miss Ames. It’s yours; 
every cent—principal an’ interest all com- 
puted exact. If I’d been the man I’d 
ought ’a’ been, I’d ’a’ paid it back to your 
grandpa or your pa before they died. But 
—but please keep it quiet, Miss Ames. I 
raised it all in cash, because I didn’t want 
the folks at the bank to know I been carry- 
in’? a—a what you might call a secret 
shame all these years.” 

The cab had stopped at the station. 
Molly’s hands closed involuntarily on the 
packet. 
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“ How—how much is it?” she asked 
hoarsely. 

“Three thousand, seven hundred an’ 
twenty-three dollars an’ eighty-six cents,” 
he said, with equal hoarseness. ‘“ That’s 
a lot of money to have on your conscience. 
Well, it’s off now. G’-by!” With that he 
hopped out like a sparrow, and was gone. 

Molly sat staring after him. ‘“ My 
Gawd!” she said to herself. ‘“ A guy that 
old with a conscience! I thought they 
went back to heaven with Santy Claus. 
Well, wouldn’t that knock you for a goal?” 

It was a long night on the train. Molly 
hardly slept at all, what with the lump of 
the thick envelope under her pillow, what 
with the moonlight shining on little houses 
' that were all potential tea rooms or chicken 
coops, what with strange suggestions and 
sudden starts of conscience. 

She was very tired when she reached 
New York—so tired that the thought of 
those eternal dancing slippers made her 
want to scream. And it was a matinée 
day, of course. 

Emily was already making up when 
Molly came trudging wearily into the 
dressing room. She turned a bright face 
to welcome her substitute unveiler. 

“ Hello!” she said. “Did you have a 
good time?” 

“ Peach of a time—the giraffe’s gullet.” 

“ How’d you like Bellowsville?” 

“JT just sopped it up. It’s elegant. 
There’s hundreds of chickens, an’ the pret- 
tiest ellum trees, an’ the loveliest lemon 
meringue pie. Oh, gosh! An’ they raised 
a terrible whoop about your grandpa. 
You’d oughta go there an’ see the tomb- 
stone they put up, right in the middle of 
what they call the compost.” 

“What do I want to go to Bellowsville 
and see monuments for, when I’ve got all 
my wishes coming true in New York?” 
Emily demanded. ‘“ What do you think, 
Molly, my dance is a go! Mr. Hartman’s 
wonderful about it. He’s raised my salary 
already, and next month he’s going to fea- 
ture me! And—listen—don’t breathe this 
to a soul—if it goes as big as he thinks it 
will, in the fall he’ll make me a star!” 

Molly stared, wide-eyed, at her friend’s 
glowing face. What a sensation, to feel 
your wish coming true! Suddenly, unbid- 
den, the startling thoughts of the night 
came trooping back—vine-covered cot- 
tages, chicken coops, popovers, money that 
nobody knew about, no more dancing— 
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“Gee, kid, that’s a wow!” she said 
hoarsely. “I’m awful glad for you. Em- 
my, tell me, d’ya need any money?” 

Emily laughed gayly. “ Who, me? With 
the salary I’m knocking down? Go give 
your spare change to Wall Street. Listen, 
Molly, you ought to ask Mr. Hartman for 
my old place on the end. Go on; do it 
now, before the others get after him.” 

Molly arose and, moving slowly, walked 
out of the room like a person in a trance. 
In about two minutes she came back 
again, her eyes wider than ever, her face 
very white. 

“Get it?” Emily asked, busy painting 
a beautiful geranium-red Cupid’s bow on 
her mouth. 

‘““ No,” Molly answered. “ Got fired—for 
goin’ on the buggy ride.” 

“Qh!” Emily cried remorsefully. ‘ Oh, 
I’m so sorry, dear! It was my fault. Lis- 
ten, let’s try Winkler. I'll go with you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“No,” Molly said again, in a choked, 
breathless voice. “I’ve quit dancin’, I’m 
goin’—to start—a tea room.” 


III 


“ Hetto, Molly,” said a voice in the 
doorway. 

Molly, sweeping busily, singing happily, 
shook back a lock of hair from her eyes 
and looked up with a smile. She knew the 
voice; it belonged to a tall, rather pale, 
rather somber-looking young man, with 
sensitive hands and very intent gray eyes. 

“ Hello, good-lookin’!”” she answered 
cheerfully. ‘ What you doin’ around here 
so early—deliverin’ the milk?” 

“Watching you work. Why do you 
work so hard, Molly?” 

“Why does a rich man cut coupons? 
To earn his livin’, of course. Ask me an- 
other.” 

“* But he rests his thumb once in awhile. 
Sit down and talk to me.” 

Molly looked at him scornfully. “ Sid- 
down an’ scratch your grandma’s horsehair 
sofa! D’ya know I gotta make a quart 
of mayonnaise an’ two dozen cup-cakes an’ 
three dozen san’widges by lunch time?” 

The young man sat down on the door- 
step and looked at her. She was well worth 
looking at, nowadays; fresh air and work 
and happiness had spread a layer of smooth 
rosy flesh over the tired tension of her 
chorus days; her yellow frock was as bright 
as the sunshine, and there was a little spat- 
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ter of freckles across her nose. She looked 
all health and wholesomeness and content- 
ment. 

“TJ wish you had a little time to waste,” 
he remarked wistfully. 

Molly’s bright eyes warmed with a kind- 
ly smile. “ I’m sorry mamma’s too busy to 
play cops-an’-robbers, Johnny. I’m enter- 
tainin’ at luncheon to-day, an’ us social 
leaders don’t have time to bother with no 
affairs that won’t land us in the society 
colyum.” 

“Vou work too hard, Molly. You'll 
tire yourself out.” 

Molly, putting away her broom and get- 
ting her duster, gave a little happy laugh. 
“Tire your new car! I’m havin’ the time 
o’ my life. I’m havin’ what I thought no 
jane ever had—my wish come true.” 

Her eyes roved fondly over the bright 
yellow-and-white room, and the little tiled 
kitchen beyond, and the chickens stepping 
jocundly about the tiny back yard. 

“But you ought to have some one to 
help you. Why do you try to do it all 
alone?” 

At that a little cloud filmed over her 
brightness. 

“T got to, Johnny,” she said slowly. “ If 


I can keep on like this, makin’ as much an’ 
spendin’ as little as I do now, I can get 
clear in a year. Otherwise my tea room— 
that I’ve hatched an’ raised, all alone— 
won’t be mine. An’ I just got to have it 


for my own, Johnny! I got to, if I bust 
a blood vessel!” 

The young man called Johnny looked 
at her understandingly. 

“T know,” he said. ‘If you once let a 
want slip in under your skin, it gets you. 
That business I told you about is getting 
me. Funny thing; a few months ago I 
didn’t have ambition enough to beat a 
snail, and now I lie awake nights think- 
ing about my little lithographing business 
that I’m bound to have. Do you think 
about your tea room at’ night?” 

Molly’s eyes traveled again over her do- 
main, and a sudden passion lighted them. 

“Do I?” she said. “I think about it 
all the time. I think about it as if I was 
its mother. If I was forty mothers an’ it 
was one kid; if it was a kid that had ton- 
sils an’ adenoids an’ measles an’ mumps, I 
couldn’t think about it more. Why, if I 
couldn’t have my tea room, I’d as soon be 
back in the chorus!” 

The young man nodded. “I’d say,” he 
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remarked, “that you wanted your tea 
room. I’d say you'll get it, too. Well, 
time for me to be shoving off to work.” 
He arose and picked up the morning pa- 
per he had laid on the step beside him. 

“By the way,” he added, “ speaking of 
the chorus, did you ever know this girl? 
Seems she used to be in the Gayeties, too.” 

Molly looked over his shoulder at the 
headlines he indicated. 


EMILY AMES INJURED IN DARING LEAP, 
AND DANCER WILL DANCE NO MORE 


Molly caught at the young man’s shoul- 
der. Her universe was whirling around 
her. 

“Emmy!” she choked. ‘“ Emmy—done 
for! Oh, my Gawd! Oh—my tea room!” 


IV 


Emity Ames sat in her wheel chair, her 
crutches beside her; for she was to leave 
the hospital the next day, and had been 
trying her strength. On her lap was a 
plate of hothouse grapes, which she ca- 
ressed with white, thin fingers. 

‘““You oughtn’t to be so good to me, 
Molly,” she said. ‘ Bringing me presents 
like this!” 

“°Tain’t a present,” Molly declared in 
a very low voice. “TI owe it to you.” 

Emily gave a little forlorn laugh. 
“ Don’t talk about owing! It’s the other 
way. Nobody owes me anything; but 
I— What I'll do when I get out of this, 
Molly, and all these bills come in—is 
more than I know.” 

Molly moved in her chair, with a little 
inarticulate sound. Looking at the two 
impartially, you could hardly have told 
which of them had been through the or- 
deal. Emily had the pallor and the 
crutches, but Molly’s face was the more 
drawn, her eyes set in the deeper hollows. 

“Tt’s that that worries me,” Emily went 
on unhappily. “It isn’t the dancing, any 
more. I had that all out in the first weeks. 
After they told me how lucky I was to 
come off with my life, I made up my mind 
I wouldn’t complain if I never danced 
again. Goodness knows, it’s enough of a 
job to walk, now. But how am I going to 
get along?” 

Molly pushed her chair a little farther 
away. 

“T expect you'll manage, somehow,” 
she said, her voice strained and unnatural. 

“Manage somehow!” Emily repeated. 
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“T wish you’d tell me how. Every cent 
I’ve saved will go for these darned bills. 
I haven’t got any family except that stone 
grandfather you unveiled out in Bellows- 
ville. I can’t do anything but dance. Will 
you tell me how you think I’m going to 
live without a job?” 

Molly flung back her coat; she seemed 
to find it hard to breathe. 

“ Folks—folks do,” she murmured. 

“Do they?” Emily returned with bit- 
terness. ‘“ They manage to die, too. Some- 
times I think I’d have done better, doing 
that.” 

Molly got up suddenly and went to the 
window. She stood there for a minute, 
her back to the room, staring out. Then 
she raised the shade higher; and when she 
turned again, the afternoon light poured 
all around her like a nimbus, but her own 
face was in the shadow. 

“ Well, kid,” she said, speaking in the 
old cheerful voice, although a little hoarse- 
ly, “I got a surprise for you. That time I 
took the buggy ride to Bellowsville, to 
yank the sheet off of grandpa, a bozo give 
me some coin that he said he owed to the 
old gent. When I come back I ast you if 
you wanted it—remember? But you was 
makin’ so much yourself, you snooted me 


down. Well, I invested it for you, see?— 
in—in a tea room.” 

“Why, Molly!” Emily gasped breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ Not—you don’t mean—your tea 


room? You told me you borrowed the 
money.” 

“TY did—from—from you,” Molly con- 
fessed. She took a deep breath. “ I was buy- 
in’ the place. I meant to get it—all clear. 
But it’s a good payin’ business, in a good 
location, an’ it’s—it’s ready for you to step 
right into. You can hire the old dame 
next door to do the rough work, an’ make 
the tasty things yourself.” 

Emily was sitting up straight, her cheeks 
pink with excitement. “ Why—why—the 
idea! I never heard of such a thing! A 
place all ready for me! What’s it like?” 

Molly clenched her finger nails into her 
palms. 

“Tt’s—it’s a little house by a cross- 
roads,” she said. ‘ With—with a porch, 
an’ vines, an’ little windows: I made ruffled 
curtains for em. And the walls are yeller, 
an’ the tables are all white, with yeller 
doilies. An’ the kitchen’s lined with white 
tiles, an’ there’s a little back yard—with 
ch-chickens.” 
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“ Molly!” “ Are 
you crying?” 

Molly lifted her chin high. 

“Cryin’!” she said. “Is your Aunt 
Laura’s laughin’ hyena cryin’? I’m just 
givin’ my adenoids a little air — doctor’s 
orders. Well, so long, kid. I'll come in 
the mornin’ to take the long lost heiress 
over the estate, huh?” 

“Where you going now?” Emily de- 
manded. 

“T got a little errand down town,” Mol- 
ly said, from the door. “Olive oil, 
Emmy!” 

The sunset light was fading when she 
reached the theater, and the matinée crowd 
was dispersing. Inside the stage door it 
was just the same as ever—the same dusty 
smell, the same banging, the same steady 
male swearing and spasmodic female 
squeals, It was just as if she had never 
been away; as if the vine-covered cottage, 
and the little white kitchen, and the dar- 
ling chickens, had never been. 

“‘ Weli—dust to dust, as the feller said!” 
Molly murmured, and she turned to the 
door of the manager’s office w:th a little 
twisted smile. 


Emily interrupted. 


V 


“ One, two, three; one, two, three; one, 
two, three, turn. One, two, three; one, 
two, three; one, two, three, kick/ For 
God’s sake, what are you, anyway, a bunch 
of stiffs from the morgue? Go home and 
take a yeast cake, and see if you can come 
to! Gosh, I’d as soon work with a set of 
piano stools!” 

The familiar roaring died away; the fa- 
miliar tink-tink-a-tank of the piano ceased; 
and Gwendolyn Courtney, with the fa- 
miliar ache in her legs, turned from the 
dreary, half lighted stage toward the dis- 
ordered dressing room. She wondered how 
many more rehearsals for new dances, 
sandwiched in between exhausting per- 
formances of the old ones, she would sur- 
vive before her muscles made their last 
definite refusal to respond. 

At the tea room, at this hour of the day, 
she would be breaking beautiful pearly- 
white eggs into a golden batter for pop- 
overs; the canary would be singing in the 
sunshine, the chickens would be clucking 
softly and happily about the yard. 

“Guy for you, Moll,” announced one 
of her sister coryphées, in the hoarse, 
laryngitic drawl of Broadway. 
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Gwendolyn came back wearily from the 
popovers. 

“Tf it’s the guy from the agency, tell 
him to go sit on a tack,” she said. “I got 
enough hoofin’ here. My Gawd, my 
dawgs!” 

“ Tisn’t,” a masculine voice interrupt- 
ed. “It’s a guy from the country, Molly, 
and you know him.” 

Molly turned with a start; and all at 
once she was back again with the popovers 
and the blowing yellow curtains. 

“Johnny!” she cried. ‘‘ Why, Johnny 
boy! I thought I was never goin’ to see 
you again!” 

“T thought so, too,” said the young man 
called Johnny. “I had my mind all made 
up to it. But it seems I was wrong. Is 
there any place here where we can get a 
little privacy, Molly?” 

“ Well, the privatest place I got is the 
dressin’ room, an’ there’s twenty naked 
women there by now,” Molly reflected. 
“ Better stay here; they wouldn’t be no 
treat to you, anyhow, if you’ve seen the 
show. What’s on your mind, Johnny?” 

She seated herself on a box that stood 
handily in a corner, and he sat down be- 
side her. 

“Well, it’s like this, Molly,” he said. 
“You know that lithographing business I 
used to talk to you about, out at the tea 
room?” 

She nodded, her eyes brightening. “ You 
bet I do. Have you got it cinched?” 

“Not yet. I want to talk about it first. 
Molly, do you know what I was, before I 
decided to be a lithographer?” 

She shook her head. “A reg’lar heller, 
I s’pose. You quiet guys most always are.” 

“T was a gangster—almost a gunman. 
I beat up a cop—and I did time for it. 
I’d just come out when I met you.” 

Molly gave a little exclamation of sym- 
pathy. “Oh! Well, never mind, kid. We 
all got our ups an’ downs.” 

“ Mine would have been all downs if it 
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hadn’t been for you,” Johnny asserted. 
“It was meeting you made me go straight. 
And when I once made up my mind to do 
that, I got ambitious. Whatever I’m do- 
ing, I. like to get there. I wanted that 
business as much—as much as you wanted 
your tea room.” 

He looked at her steadily with his deep- 
set eyes. 

Molly returned the look. ‘“ Well, why 
ain’t you got it? You had most enough 
saved for the first payment when I checked 
out.” 

“Because, Molly,” Johnny said slowly, 
“T couldn’t seem to see myself getting my 
ambition when you weren’t getting yours. 
I started out three times to close the deal, 
and each time I turned back again.” 

“ Silly goofer,’ Molly said. She tried 
to make her voice hard, but it shook a 
little. 

There was a pause. A group of stage 
hands, wrestling with a forest scene near 
by, swore companionably, but neither of 
the two heeded them; they sat aloof and 
alone on their box, and Broadway swirled 
about them without touching them. 

“It’s like this, Molly,” Johnny ex- 
plained, breaking the silence at last. “I 
wouldn’t have the money if it weren’t for 
you. I wouldn’t even want the business if 
it weren’t for you. So I figure I owe it to 
you. And I thought—I was thinking— 
that if you didn’t mind, I’d pay my sav- 
ings out, instead, for a—for a little house. 
Could you stand a little house, Molly, with 
some chickens, and—and a husband thrown 
in? You see, I owe you all the money 
I’ve got, and all there is of me that’s worth 
saving, too.” 

Molly stared at him with eyes grown 
wide and starry. 

“My Gawd!” she said at last. ‘“ The 
good old conscience money come home to 
roost! Well, I guess there is a Santy 
Claus, after all. Did you say chickens, 
Johnny?” 





IF WE KEEP FAITH 


Ir we keep faith with those who die— 
Until we, too, shall sink to sleep, 

Through mystic nights and days that fly 
We have this subtle trust to keep, 

This fealty supreme to give: 

That we keep faith with those who live. 


Olin Lyman 





Chasing a Star 


CAPTAIN JUSTE LEBEAU MAY HAVE BEEN A GOOD SAILOR 
AND A BRAVE FIGHTER, BUT HE HAD TO ADMIT 
THAT HE WAS NOT INFALLIBLE AS A JUDGE 
OF WOMEN’S HEARTS 


By William Merriam Rouse 


HE big heart of Captain Juste Le- 

beau was filled with the song that is 

sweetest of all music. That heart 
had known the crescendo of mighty winds, 
the crash of stormy seas, but in them there 
had not been the power of this simple 
song; for he had come in from the broad 
waters of the St. Lawrence to marry Fé- 
licie Etoile, the bright star of Riviére la 
Madeleine—Feélicie, of shining golden hair 
and eyes of such cornflower blue as had 
not been seen in that parish for a genera- 
tion. 

Thus Captain Lebeau flung open the 
door of the shop of M. Théophile Etoile 
with a smile on his lips and his chin in 
the air. To his corded hand that stout 
oaken door had the weight of a feather. 
He stood smiling upon the musty shop. 
Behind him lay blue sky and blue water, 
with the good sunlight in between; ahead 
were the round, white arms of Félicie. 

All things had gone well with Captain 
Juste. He had had the most unexpected 
luck in Quebec, so that he was here three 
days ahead of time. He had promised his 
crew of one man, who followed him with 
a very dry tongue, that there would be a 
forest of bottles at the wedding. He loved 
all the world as he peered into the dim in- 
terior, hoping to see Félicie. 

In good time, Lebeau! Without doubt 
she was in some other part of the long 
stone building that housed her father’s 
shop, his inn, and his office as mayor of 
Riviére la Madeleine. Greeting should be 
made first to M. Théophile, the head of 
the family. 

A couple of women had been making 
purchases at the battered counter, and a 
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couple of men sat and smoked comfortably 
in time-worn chairs. Behind the counter 
stood M. Etoile himself, the fat old rascal, 
with his stomach dented in, as he leaned 
forward to reach for money from the 
younger of the two women. Thus he had 
been when Juste opened the door, and thus 
he stood now, his astonished gaze upon 
Lebeau. It was a picture. 

“ Bonjour, la compagnie!” laughed Cap- 
tain Juste. 

He waited for the shout of welcome that 
he confidently expected. Why didn’t Thé- 
ophile rush around the counter and em- 
brace him? Why was it that the women 
looked at each other and the men spat and 
stared at the floor? 

Slowly M. Etoile straightened up. He 
sighed as if he were a suddenly collapsed 
balloon. His face was the color of bread 
dough. 

“What is it, then?” demanded Juste. 
“Ts it that I am a ghost, or that I have 
been reported lost on the river? My sloop, 
the Bonne Espérance, is moored off Riviére 
la Madeleine, and I am here!” 

Silence, except from Théophile Etoile. 
He pressed both fat hands upon the coun- 
ter and opened his mouth, with a look as 
if he had lost some of the money that was 
so dear to his soul. 

“No, my friend,” he quavered. 
not that!” 

“Then what?” demanded Juste. “ Have 
you had a misfortune? Where is Félicie? 
She, at least, can talk! All the rest of 
Riviére la Madeleine seems to be stricken 
dumb; but she, no doubt, will be glad to 
see me—which is more than I can say for 
the rest of you!” 


“ne 
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“Mon Dieu!” 
“He grows angry! 

in sorrow!” 

“Sorrow?” cried Juste. 
mean?” 

“ Félicie—” 

Now, indeed, Captain Lebeau was 
angry, and scared also. Into his mind 
flashed a thought of that beefy scoundrel 
who had been his rival—Captain Pat Tau- 
reau of the sloop Maitre Reynard He 
strode forward and struck the counter so 
that the bottles of vin gingembre danced 
on the shelves, and the mayor of Riviére 
la Madeleine trembled like a rabbit. 

“Don’t swallow your news!” roared 
Juste. “ Speak!” 

“Gone!” ejaculated monsieur le maire. 

“ Gone?” echoed Lebeau, dazed; and 
again a horrible vision of Pat Taureau 
came to him. “Where? What for? 
Were we not to be married as soon as I 
came home from this voyage to Quebec?” 

“But yes!” M. Etoile spread out his 
hands. “It was not my fault. I am an 


exclaimed M. Etoile. 
And we are plunged 


“ What do you 


old man, of an indoor life. Consider, what 
could I do against two bullets? 
you!” 

“Speak!” thundered Juste, fairly mad 


I ask 


with anxiety. -“ Tell the story, and tell it 
fast, or I’ll melt you down in a kettle for 
lard! Nom de Dieu! Does a man listen 
to chattering like yours when something 
has happened to his betrothed?” 

“They stole her!” exploded the mayor. 
“My daughter —in daylight — from the 
main street of my village!” 

“Stole Félicie? Who? Was it Taureau? 
Speak, imbécile !’”’ 

“ Ah, yes—Taureau and his man, Tite 
Buchard. Félicie was talking to Captain 
Pat, just as you and I are talking now, 
when suddenly Buchard came up and 
threw her over his shoulder. Without 
doubt it was all planned. He made for 
the river. Taureau, that giant who is so 
justly called the bull, knocked down three 
men who tried to stop Buchard. Then 
they were on board the Maitre Reynard, 
and gone! Ciel, I am desolated!” 

“When did this happen?” asked Le- 
beau, in a voice that had become quiet, 
and so changed that it grated upon the 
tobacco-hung air of the shop. 

“This very morning — two hours ago, 
or perhaps three—I don’t know exactly. 
Dieu, and you expect us to laugh and be 
gay! Who was there with courage to 
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break the news to you? Who, I ask, but 
me? Is it not that every one fears what 
you will do when you are full of wrath?” 

“ Brave men!” Lebeau flung back his 
head and laughed. The shop rang, but 
his laughter just then was no pleasant 
sound. ‘“ They fear me—all but this Tau- 
reau, and he is the one who shall fear me! 
I'll cut his heart out!” 

Monsieur le maire backed a little far- 
ther away, even though there was the 
counter to protect him. Juste bored into 
him with a look. There was nothing to 
show that M. Etoile was not speaking 
truth; nothing to show that he was not 
desolated, as he said. From first acquaint- 
ance, however, Captain Lebeau had not 
quite trusted the mayor of Riviére la 
Madeleine—a man too ready with flattery, 
too quick to excuse himself. 

Just now there was nothing in his eyes 
except fear—a terror lest the arm of Juste 
Lebeau, which was as thick at the shoul- 
der as another man’s leg, and as knotted 
as a piece of hickory, should reach out and 
take him by the throat. Théophile Etoile 
had always been very careful of his fat 
throat, and he had not yet learned that 
Captain Lebeau fought only with just 
cause. 

“Alors!” Juste spun on his heel and 
faced his one man crew, whose face had 
grown to twice its natural length in these 
last few minutes. The ever thirsty but 
hard working Jacques Morin would be of 
little help, and yet Lebeau needed him to 
help work the sloop. “I am going to 
bring back Mlle. Félicie, my Jacques. Are 
you going with me?” 

“ Ah, monsieur le capitaine!” Jacques 
wriggled, and apologized frantically with 
his hands. “Is it that I have ever com- 
plained when your madness drove you 
through the worst storms of winter? Is it 
that—” 

“ Sacré!” cried Juste. 
you coming with me?” 

“There are three little ones at home, 
and my wife, she—” 

“‘ Are you coming?” 

“ But, my captain—” 

“Stay, then!” Lebeau swung around 
to the two men by the wall. “ Messieurs! 
Is there one of you who has a stomach for 
fighting?” 

There was a long moment with no sound 
except hard breathing in the little shop. 
M. Théophile Etoile rolled his eyes to 


“JT ask you, are 
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heaven; the two women were backed into 
a corner. Of the men in the chairs, one 
looked out of a window and the other 
stared at the floor. Although he gave no 
thought to her, Juste saw the flicker of a 
smile upon the face of the younger woman 
as his glance swept the room. 

“ Bien!” he exclaimed. “There is no 
need to ask again. I go! Bonjour, mes- 
sieurs!”? 

He pushed Morin aside and went out. 


II 


For a few minutes Captain Lebeau stood 
outside the shop, gathering his thoughts 
and planning. The two women came out 
behind him and went down the street, be- 
tween the irregular rows of neat white- 
washed houses. Jacques Morin also scur- 
ried forth—to spread the news, no doubt, 
of what Captain Lebeau was going to do. 

The hands of Juste opened and closed. 
He had undertaken the almost impossible. 
First of all it would be necessary to find 
out which way the Maitre Reynard had 
sailed—whether she had gone up the river 
toward Quebec or headed out toward the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. One thing was for- 
tunate — Lebeau had returned to Riviere 
la Madeleine three days before he was due, 
and Captain Taureau would think that he 
had plenty of time. 

He must buy a few stores, for not even 
Juste Lebeau was mad enough to put out 
on a chase like this lacking food. He went 
about his preparations with the swiftness 
of a man possessed by devils, and in less 
than an hour he was ready to shove off in 
his small boat from the beach and go on 
board the sloop. He would feel better with 
the deck of the Bonne Espérance under his 
feet. She rode lazily at her mooring, with 
her paint as clean as the waters beneath 
her. The sloop was the pride of her cap- 
tain’s heart. 

His foot was already pushing against 
the sand, and one knee was on the gun- 
wale of the boat, when a hail came from 
the direction of the village. He looked 
over his shoulder and saw the little knot 
of excited people who had heard that the 
mad Lebeau was setting forth to kill Cap- 
tain Pat Taureau. 

Juste thought one of them had shouted 
to him. He shrugged. There was no man 
among them who dared to go with him; 
for next to himself Captain Pat was most 
held in awe by the shore-hugging villagers. 


Then Lebeau saw a slender figure flying 
along the roadway to the beach—a half 
grown boy, he told himself, perhaps on an 
errand from M. Etoile. The hail came 
again, in a voice not yet throaty with full 
development. He waited. 

“ Monsieur!” The youngster came up 
panting, red-cheeked, with shaggy black 
hair flying in the breeze. “Is it that you 
desire a crew for the Bonne Espérance?” 

“A crew?” repeated Lebeau, wonder- 
ing. “ But yes! I should like one or two 
men to sail with me to-day—men of cour- 
age—men who are not afraid to die— 
strong men, who can fight with empty bel- 
lies! It may be a long chase. Is there a 
man like that who has sent you?” 

“Ah, no! They are all in the church- 
yard, the men of that breed; but consider 
me, my captain. I am not yet grown to 2 
man’s strength, but I am not afraid to die 
—or to live!” 

The first impulse of Juste Lebeau was 
to laugh. This slender figure before him 
he could have broken over his knee. He 
could have picked the youth up with one 
hand, like a puppy, and held the would- 
be sailor at arm’s length; but something in 
the depths of the black eyes which were 
staring up into his so earnestly, with such 
pleading in them, held back the captain’s 
mirth. The beardless face had gone pale 
with fear of encountering a refusal. Hero 
worship, Juste thought; he knew that any 
boy of Riviére la Madeleine would have 
given his greatest treasure to sail in the 
sloop of Captain Juste Lebeau. This boy 
had had the courage to ask. 

“ Another time,” said Juste slowly. “If 
I come back from this trip—and I shall— 
I promise that I will take you with me.” 

“No, monsieur!” There was a sob 
caught in the words. “I beg you! It is 
this trip that I want to make with you. 
It will be a great adventure!” 

“So that’s it!” Captain Lebeau re- 
membered the days when he had longed 
to be a pirate. ‘“ You want to be in at the 
fighting?” 

“Yes, my captain!” 

“Tt is not the place for you. Me, I 
have enough to do without protecting a 
boy.” 

“Oh, but you need not! I promise to 
do as you tell me. I can look out for my- 
self, and I never, never complain!” 

It was perhaps that last argument which 
made Lebeau waver from his resolution not 
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to take the youngster. Jacques Morin was 
forever complaining — about rheumatism, 
the weather, low rates on the sloop’s car- 
go, wormy pork. 

““T’ve a good mind to do it!” muttered 
Juste. “Id have a little help, and I could 
put him in the cabin when trouble came. 
Taureau would have no quarrel with a 
boy.” 

“Ves, monsieur! That is true!” 

“Your parents?” Lebeau tried not to 
smile. “Do they know where you are?” 

““T am old enough to do as I please, my 
captain!” replied the youth, with much 
dignity. “That is understood between 
my good parents and me.” 

“‘ Alors!’ Jump aboard! 
your name?” 

“Picard, monsieur. 
Dieu merci!” 

Picard snatched at the hand of Juste 
and tried to kiss it; whereupon Juste 
aimed a cuff, being careful to miss, and 
they understood each other. With a gruff 
order to take an oar and help push clear 
of the sand, Lebeau accepted his new 
crew. 

When they came alongside the sloop, 
Picard scrambled on board like a monkey. 
Juste swung up over the rail, half glad and. 
half sorry that he had taken this immature 
companion on a voyage which was almost 
certain to end in bloodshed; for there was 
no doubt of the trouble that would come 
when he found Pat Taureau. Juste would 
see to it that there was enough! 

He cast off from his buoy, and hoisted 
the mainsail with grim mouth and smol- 
dering eyes, as he planned the nature of 
that trouble. The sloop drifted; the main- 
sail filled. Juste raised the jib and cleat- 
ed down the jib sheet. Yes, there would 
be naked steel! Pat Taureau would either 
give up what he had taken or fight for it! 

Lebeau shuddered. He knew Taureau. 
Given a few days, the man would bully 
Félicie into marrying him. It was known 
in half a dozen parishes that Captain Tau- 
reau had said he would give all he pos- 
sessed, which was no inconsiderable prop- 
erty, for the golden-haired daughter of M. 
Théophile Etoile. Lebeau had beaten him 
by good looks, a gay laugh, and a very 
swift courtship. 

Juste went aft, where he found Picard 
sitting with an arm over the tiller and an 
eye aloft. Bien! The child would be of 
some use. They picked up the breeze on 


And what is 


I can go? ‘Ah, 
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the St. Lawrence, having come out from 
Riviére la Madeleine, and then Picard, 
without orders, headed up the river to- 
ward Quebec. 

“T was going that way,” said Lebeau, 
“because I was told just now that Tau- 
reau had gone up the river; but how did 
you know?” 

“Because I saw the Maitre Reynard 
this morning, my captain!” There was a 
smile in the youth’s black eyes. “ We'll 
bring back your star—if you want her!” 

“What have you said?” cried Juste. 
“ Mon Dieu! Want her! Are you mad?” 

“ Ah, no—but you are!” 

“‘ What’s that?” 

“Think, my captain! Are there not 
many women? And you go to cut a man’s 
heart out for just one of them!” 

“Naturally! You yourself have said 
that she is a star. A happy star—that is 
the meaning of her name, my child; and 
for every unhappy hour she has spent I 
shall take a strip of the hide of Pat Tau- 
reau!” 

Picard looked off toward the faint line 
of darker blue that was the north shore. 
The velvet eyes were unreadable. Lebeau 
all at once became annoyed with himself 
for gossiping with this infant. 

“Very well, my captain—we’ll pluck 
your star from whatever heaven we find 
her in, and bring her back to Riviére la 
Madeleine!” 

“Yes!” snorted Lebeau. “ But not 
‘we’! You will be in the cabin, safe from 
harm, when I board the,Maitre Reynard.” 

“T shall be at the tiller, to bring our 
sloop alongside.” 

“You'll be where I put you!” 

“ You will put me where I want to be 

“ Sacré!” 

Juste was about to ask who was in com- 
mand, but he stopped short, for it was not 
well for the captain to argue with his crew. 
If Picard had been man grown, the weight 
of Captain Lebeau’s fist would have settled 
the argument. As it was, Juste stamped 
forward and searched the river from the 
bows, although he knew that he could not 
hope to pick up the Maitre Reynard for a 
long time yet. 


7) 


Til 


AN hour passed while Juste stood in the 
bows of the Bonne Espérance, swaying as 
the sloop rode steadily forward, staring 
toward the horizon line for the familiar sail 
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of the Maitre Reynard. He was in a tor- 
ture of anxiety. 

Unconsciously his hand rested upon the 
knife at his side. He longed to snap out 
its keen blade and play for the ribs of Pat 
Taureau! Thrust and parry —a feint— 
lunge! Not that he really wanted to kill 
the man; but Taureau would have to go 
down before he would give up Félicie. 

Ah, she would come running to the arms 
of Juste! She would bury her face against 
the rough cloth of his jacket, and her 
bright hair would fall over him. She would 
fling the sweetest kisses against his mouth 
and eyes—and Pat Taureau had dared to 
steal that girl from the streets of her own 
- village! 

“ My captain!” <A voice spoke at Cap- 
tain Juste’s elbow, and he turned jerkily, 
frowning. Picard stood beside him, with 
eyes like nights of mourning. “ Why do 
you groan?” 

“Did I 


“Groan?” barked Lebeau. 


groan? Well, why not groan?” 
“ Ah, Dieu!” 
“T groan only for fear that I may lose 
him!” 
“ No! 33 
“What do you know about it? 


And 
what do you mean by leaving the sloop to 
steer herself?” 

“T have lashed the tiller, my captain. 
I have sailed before this, me. Are we not 
running with the wind? And I must tell 
you something. The way your shoulders 
hung—they spoke how much you suffered. 
Taureau is going to Quebec with Mlle. 
Etoile. He would have passed you as you 
came down the river, and you would have 
known nothing about her being on board 
the Maitre Reynard until you got to Ri- 
viere la Madeleine. They say there are 
places in the Lower Town where one can 
keep a girl until she listens to reason. His 
plan was told in the village; but you were 
ahead of time, and you will surely over- 
take him on a straight course. Now will 
you be content?” 

“Ha!” Lebeau felt that Picard was 
telling the truth. “Yes, Taureau is fool 
enough to tell his plan. I know the man. 
I fought him once on the docks at Quebec, 
and once on the deck of his own boat, to 
make him unload a cargo he had stolen 
from me; but why didn’t you tell me this 
before?” 

“ J—I was not sure I wanted you to find 
him.” 

5 


“What? Afraid?” 

“No, but one of you will be hurt—and 
they are two against one.” 

“‘Of course some one will be hurt! It 
er be Taureau, and perhaps Tite Buch- 
ard! 

Picard made no answer to this, but 
turned slowly away. Lebeau was better 
pleased now, and until late in the day he 
kept a silent watch from a perch on the 
deck house. At length it occurred to him 
that he was hungry. 

“Can you cook?” he called to Picard. 

“Yes, my captain.” 

“Bien! Be sure the coffee is very 
strong! I shall not sleep until I have seen 
the color of Pat Taureau’s eyes!” 

Picard went below, and Lebeau took the 
tiller. The wind had freshened, and the 
Bonne Espérance was taking water over 
her bows with every dip. Captain Juste 
knew that he was doing vastly better than 
the best of the Maitre Reynard. At any 
time he could outsail the other boat, and 
with the wind as it was now he hoped to 
overhaul her before dark. 

When the smell of coffee came up the 
companionway, Juste went below and 
found a good meal waiting for him. It 
had not been such a bad moment when he 
shipped this youngster! No, Picard was 
worth the best wages. Except for fighting, 
the youth was as good as any man. There 
was Buchard to be taken care of; but Le- 
beau refused to let himself worry about 
anything less than the captain of the Mai- 
tre Reynard. 

Picard and Captain Juste ate staring at 
each other, each busy with much thinking. 
The new hand swayed easily with the mo- 
tion of the sloop, perfectly at home; and 
Lebeau was conscious of the hope that 
some day he would have a son like this to 
bring up as a sailor. 

“ There ought to be a watch on deck,” 
Picard suddenly remarked. 

“Certainly,” agreed Juste; “but this 
time we'll forget that you should have 
gone on deck while the captain ate.” 

Picard grew red; and at some change in 
expression a connection was made in the 
mind of Lebeau. 

“ Ah, it seemed to me that I had seen 
you before! Now I know what it is—you 
are a son of old Captain Picard, whom I 
know well.” 

“He is my father, yes—he is a good 
sailor, too.” 
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“There are no better! If I have a son 
like you, I shall hope to give him a father 
like Captain Picard. He has taught you 
well!” 

“A son? Ah, but the son of Félicie 
Etoile is likely to be a shopkeeper, my 
captain!” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ Your star will grow dim for a sailor,” 
said Picard gravely. 

“You are wrong! She will be as bright 
as the sunrise!” 

“Or the sunset!” 

“ Mon Dieu! I shall begin to believe 
that you dislike Mlle, Etoile!” 

“T dislike no one.” 

“ Not even that pig of a Taureau?” 

“Why should I? Because he has 
plucked a star from your heaven?” 

“ He is a scoundrel!” 

“Without doubt; but did you hate him 
before he took what you wanted?” 

“Perhaps not. Nevertheless, he is a 
villain. All the world knows it!” 

“ Certainly!” 

“And I shall take Félicie away from 
him!” 

“You could do it if there were a dozen 
of him, my captain! You will be able to 
take her, if—” 

“What?” demanded Juste fiercely. “ If 
what?” 

“Tf le bon Dieu keeps you!” 

“T have luck!” shrugged Lebeau. 

“You have courage,” said Picard, with 
shining eyes; “and courage is luck!” 

Lebeau threw back his head and regard- 
ed Picard with something like the respect 
that he would have given to another cap- 
tain of the broad river. 

“‘ Now I know that you will make a fa- 
mous sailor!” 

“Not on a boat where all hands keep 
watch below,” said Picard, smiling mis- 
chievously. 

“A home thrust!” Captain Juste sprang 
up. “I go on deck!” 

“When you pick up the Maitre Rey- 
nard, are you going to try to board her? 
You brought a rifle, I suppose?” 

“I am going to board her! As for the 
rifle, I forgot it.” 

“ Dieu Seigneur!” exclaimed Picard. 

Captain Lebeau waited to hear no more 
discouragement. He went on deck, growl- 
ing to drown the self-reproaches that his 
own good judgment made in the matter 
of the rifle. 
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It was the edge of a perfect evening. 
Across the heavens pale tints had been 
spread with a mighty brush—lavender and 
the faintest lemon, rose like a blush, and 
blue that shaded imperceptibly into white. 
The river had turned to a swinging field 
of cobalt. Fortunately for Lebeau, the wind 
still held, and the Bonne Espérance foamed 
at the bows—dip and swing, dip and swing, 
dip and swing. 

As he went forward to set the jib a little 
more to his liking, Captain Juste sighted 
the Maitre Reynard. While they talked 
below the Bonne Espérance had been over- 
hauling her, and now there was no possi- 
bility of escape for Pat Taureau. Juste 
ran aft and bellowed down the companion- 
way. 

“Picard!” he called. ‘“ On deck! 
got them now!” 

Picard came up with a white face and 
steady eyes, to stare for a long moment at 
the sail ahead of them. 

“Dieu! Yes, it is the sloop of Tau- 
reau!” 

“If there is any shooting, you will go 
below,” ordered Juste; “and you will stay 
below until it is all over. If things go 
badly with me, do you put in to any of 
the villages along the south shore. Take 
the sloop for your own, my son. I have 
no one else, and I give her to you as a 
beginning in life, for I know that Captain 
Picard is not rich. Taureau will be glad 
to be rid of you, so I do not see that any 
harm can come to my little Picard out of 
this affair.” 

“Then you expect the worst, my cap- 
tain?” the youth inquired in a very low 
voice. 

“The worst?” Captain Lebeau swore 
with all the art acquired during a lifetime 
on the great river. “I expect the best! 
It is not unlikely that I shall, roll that two 
hundredweight of beef over the side of his 
sloop and give him to the fishes! But I 
am providing for you, my son. I prom- 
ised myself that when we started; other- 
wise I should have spanked you and sent 
you home.” 

“Thanks, monsieur!” 


I’ve 


Young Picard 
drummed against the deck house with 


nervous fingers. “Then I am_ ordered 


below?” 

ce Yes! ”» 

“TI go. Bon soir!” 

Lebeau flashed a look of suspicion upon 
Picard’s blue-shirted back. Was it possi- 
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ble that this stripling was making fun of 
him? He laughed, and turned to the bat- 
tle that was about to be fought. 


IV 


THE Maitre Reynard had come about. 
She was lying with her nose into the wind, 
her sails flapping, and the long seas break- 
ing against her bows, while the Bonne Es- 
pérance drew down upon her with fine 
speed. Taureau had recognized his pur- 
suer, and had determined to stand and 
fight—that was the only explanation of 
his present tactics. Captain Lebeau made 
a gesture of salute. The enemy had ac- 
cepted his challenge. 

For the present Lebeau gave no more 
thought to Picard, but considered the mat- 
ter of boarding the other sloop. Now he 
must be calm, and absolutely reckless of 
consequences; deliberate up to the moment 
of attack, and then a whirlwind of fury. 
A mistake might cost him his life. It 
would certainly cost him Félicie. 

To take his small boat and attempt to 
board the Maitre Reynard would be mad- 
ness. It would be an invitation to Tau- 
reau to lay an oar over his head and leave 
him drifting. The method he chose for 


getting himself upon the deck of the other 
sloop came to him as he watched the dis- 
tance shorten between the two boats, and 
tried to make out whether one of the dark 
figures that he saw was Félicie. 

Lebeau had been running head on for 


the Maitre Reynard. Now he took the 
tiller, and the Bonne Espérance stood off 
to port. She described a great loop and 
came about beyond the quarry, working 
up toward her in short tacks. 

It was Captain Juste’s plan to come into 
the wind as closely as possible behind the 
Maitre Reynard, trusting that the mo- 
mentum of his own boat would carry him 
so near that he could leap on board. If 
the sloops crashed together, so much the 
better; he would be flung over his own 
rail. 

Up and up toward the stern of the Mai- 
tre Reynard, with the figures there grow- 
ing more and more plain to the eye! 
There was the gigantic Pat Taureau, 
standing aft. That would be Buchard at 
the tiller, holding the sloop to her position. 
The other form amidships, just forward of 
the deck house—that was Félicie! 

Lebeau emitted a sound of mingled 
triumph and rage. He felt a light touch 
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on his arm and heard the even voice of 
Picard in his ear: 

“Now it is time for me to take the 
sloop, my captain. I see what you want 
to do, and I'll cross under her stern so 
close that you can’t lay a sheet of paper 
between them!” 

“It will help,” said Lebeau, after an 
instant of hesitation. 

He stood up, giving over the tiller to 
young Picard. A faint white puff appeared 
over the stern of the Maitre Reynard, in- 
stantly to vanish in the wind. Juste felt 
the impact of a blow against the deck, and 
a little furrow of splinters rose. Then the 
sound of a shot came to him. 

“Get below!” he snapped. 
firing!” 

‘‘ Monsieur le capitaine,’ replied Picard, 
in a thin but resolute voice, “ you may go 
to the devil!” 

‘“‘ Nuisance!” Lebeau took a step and 
planted himself fairly in front of the 
youth. “I’ve no time to throw you down 
the companionway now, but if I live you’ll 
be spanked!” 

Another shot—a miss. The Bonne Es- 
pérance was close-hauled now, so that Le- 
beau presented a fine mark against the 
mainsail as he moved forward. A slit ap- 
peared in the canvas just ahead of him. 
Captain Pat ought to be a better shot than 
that! 

The two vessels drew closer and closer. 
Why didn’t Taureau fire again? Was it 
because he had seen that there was a wit- 
ness on board the Bonne Espérance? They 
were afraid of being rammed! Too late 
now, Taureau, to get out of the way! Le- 
beau stood on the rail, holding to the 
shrouds, and looked down into the black- 
browed face of Captain Pat. 

There was an instant when the bow- 
sprit of the Bonne Espérance passed over 
the head of Tite Buchard, who stood open- 
mouthed and pop-eyed. As Juste leaped 
straight for that cringing figure, he felt 
sure they were going to ram the Maitre 
Reynard, but he cared not at all. Buchard 
broke his fall; and as they rolled together 
on the deck, Lebeau looked up and saw 
another flying form against the sky. As 
the boats grazed and parted, Picard had 
followed him. 

In the scramble, the stomach of Tite 
Buchard presented itself to Captain Juste. 
He brought an elbow down against it, and 
the grunt of departing breath that answered 


“ They’re 
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him was satisfactory. As he sprang up, 
the taste of burnt powder filled his mouth, 
and smarting pin pricks ran along one side 
of his neck. So Taureau had decided that 
Félicie was worth the killing of both him 
and Picard! 

Lebeau did not mind so much for him- 
self. He could fight his own battle; but 
to murder a mere child like Picard! The 
captain boiled with rage. He was glad 
that Taureau was standing over him with 
a clubbed rifle; if Captain Pat got away 
now he would have to fly! 

A grip on the barrel before it could come 
down—they stood eye to eye and shoulder 
to shoulder, straining, their knees locked. 
Taureau tried to bite. Juste lowered his 
head and drove it against the face so close 
to his own. They staggered apart, and 
the rifle was in the hands of Captain Le- 
beau. 

Juste flung the weapon to the deck. His 
knife was out. He steadied himself for 


the attack, leaning against the deck house; 
for the Maitre Reynard, with no hand at 
the tiller, had gone crazy. 

Lebeau grinned. He had Taureau at a 
disadvantage. 
what the sloop did under their feet. 


He himself did not care 
His 
mind was wholly upon the man who was 
retiring before him, step by step. 

Captain Pat had his knife out, but he 
did not show any present intention to stand 
and use it. Against the mast, clinging 
with both hands to the halyards, was Fé- 
licie. All the delicate color that Juste 
knew had been wiped from her cheeks, and 
her eyes were darkened pools of fear. Her 
yellow hair streamed to her waist, but the 
brightness seemed to have gone from it. 

Juste advanced. Taureau outweighed 
him by many pounds, and in that narrow 
space there was little chance for Lebeau to 
use his lightning speed; but the first clash 
had taken the heart out of Captain Pat. 
All the swagger that had touched more 
than one girl of moré than one port was 
gone now. His brows were drawn down; 
his mouth was a grim slit. Lebeau was 
driving him, and they both knew it. 

Past the deck house Juste forced him, 
though he might have played hide and 
seek there if he had been quick enough. 
Now Lebeau planted himself amidships 
and considered the problem of cornering 
his quarry in the bows. To Buchard, in 
the rear, he gave no thought. If he had 
not put power enough behind his elbow in 
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that one blow, then he would have to take 
the consequences. The point of the whole 
affair, at present, was to get near Pat Tau- 
reau. A little play of steel, and Taureau 
would either give up or go down to the 
deck. 

Suddenly the Maitre Reynard righted 
and stood off bravely on a long tack in 
the direction of Riviére la Madeleine. Le- 
beau did not dare look aft to see what had 
happened, but he realized that all this 
must be finished at once. The air was 
touched with the first gray of twilight, and 
what advantage he held now would be lost 
with darkness, 

Taureau tripped over a line. He caught 
himself, but Lebeau made the most of that 
moment. Now he had his enemy pushed 
forward of the mast, definitely between the 
river and the knife. 

Félicie pressed a clenched hand against 
her bloodless mouth. Juste smiled at her 
and took a step forward. A shriek leaped 
out against the wind. 

For a moment Juste Lebeau thought 
that he was dreaming in delirium. He 
dreamed that Feélicie sprang to Taureau 
and wound her arms around that bull neck. 
Surely it could not be that she was actually 
hanging there, looking backward with a 
terror-wrenched face, offering her body as 
a shield against the knife of Lebeau! 

Yes, it was true. Captain Pat tried to 
throw her off, and could not. In a mad- 
ness of fear for him she had found 
strength. Hate for Juste looked out of 
her eyes; and while he stood dazed, star- 
ing, she gathered words to hurl at him. 

“ Animal! Murderer! If you harm 
Captain Pat, I will kill you! Must you 
spoil a good marriage for me because I 
am trying to get away from you? What 
have you got but a boat and a smooth 
tongue? Leave us alone!” 


V 


WatTER and aarkening sky swung before 
the eyes of Juste Lebeau with more than 
the heave and swing of the sloop. These 
cruel words, too, were real! 

He leaned against the mast, and his 
knife hand dropped to his side. Here, in 
the space of time it took a girl to speak a 
few bitter words, went all his happiness. 
The foundations of life melted like a river 
mist. The light of his star had gone out. 

Across a stretch of gray water he saw 
the Bonne Espérance, which he had loved 
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next to Félicie, at the mercy of the wind. 
She had jibed and stripped herself. Her 
boom hung in the water, with the mainsail 
cluttered over it; and she rode in the 
trough, rolling heavily, with a broken 
wing. Juste Lebeau and the Bonne Es- 
pérance, each with a broken wing! 

He sheathed his knife. 

“Take him!” he said hoarsely to Fé- 
licie. Then he looked over her shoulder 
into the murky eyes of Captain Pat. “‘ We 
put back to Riviére la Madeleine, Tau- 
reau, and don’t forget that I’m in com- 
mand!” 

Juste turned away from them with 
slumping shoulders and bowed head; but 
he was pulled up instantly by what he saw 
aft. Picard sat with an arm over the till- 
er, and with the forgotten rifle within easy 
reach. Tite Buchard lay on the deck, 
where he had gone to sleep with the help 
of Lebeau; but now his wrists and ankles 
were tied, so that there was no longer any 
possibility of harm in him. The mainsail 
had been set to catch all there was in the 
breeze. 

Picard, meeting the eyes of Juste, 
smiled. 

“ My son,” said Captain Lebeau solemn- 
ly, “from the first you have been a gift 
of le bon Dieu!” 

A burst of laughter brought Juste 
around quickly, and he faced Félicie. Now 
that she no longer feared danger for Tau- 
reau, she was herself—gay, mocking, the 
golden-haired daughter of the inn of Thé- 
ophile Etoile. She looked down at Picard, 
and her look had something in it which 
brought a rush of color to the face up- 
turned unflinchingly to hers. 

“So Captain Lebeau already has found 
consolation!” she cried. “ But how is it 
that Claire Picard had to put on her 
brother’s clothes, and cut off all that beau- 
tiful hair? The captain is a great admirer 
of hair!” 

Now young Picard’s face became truly 
scarlet, while Juste stared, and stared 
again. 

“ Claire?” he muttered. 

It was as if a veil were drawn back from 
before his eyes. The fine, slender hands, 
curves here and there visible in spite of 
rough clothing, a dozen things that Picard 
had said which were beyond the wisdom 
of a half grown boy—why, now he knew! 
This was the younger of the two women 
Who had been in the shop of Théophile 
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Etoile. It was a girl who had sailed with 
him, and who had been as his right hand 
ever since he put out from Riviére la 
Madeleine! 

Pat Taureau was grinning half a dozen 
feet away. Were they all laughing at him, 
Lebeau wondered? 

No! Picard—Claire—was not laugh- 
ing. Her face flamed and her black eyes 
pleaded with him. For what? Ah, he 
understood! The foolish girl was ashamed 
of having come. She wanted him to stand 
by her—that was it! Maudit! He would 
show them that they could not misuse his 
little Picard! 

But Claire spoke before he could find 
words. 

““T have done what I have done,” she 
said to Feélicie, steadily. “I have no re- 
grets, mademoiselle. At least I have not 
had fear. I have not run away from any- 
thing.” 

“She is the bravest man of Riviére la 
Madeleine!” cried Lebeau. ‘She is the 
finest—” 

“Bah!” Blue lightnings played in the 
eyes of Félicie. ‘“‘ You have run after noth- 
ing, Mile. Claire! My father found out 
that Juste Lebeau had no property but his 
boat, and now that’s a wreck. Captain Pat 
has money in the bank, and he has just 
bought a fine house in Riviére la Made- 
leine.” 

Félicie no Jonger had power to hurt 
Juste, except through that slender girl 
who faced them all, undaunted and alone. 
His heart went out to her as she stood up 
and said her final word to Félicie Etoile. 

“T was mad to do this, of course,” she 
confessed; “‘ but for myself I can say this 
—if I loved a man no house, or boat, or 
any other thing on land or water, could 
change my love!” 

“As to money,” broke in Juste, with a 
chuckle, “I was so anxious to get back 
to Riviére la Madeleine that I forgot all 
about my good luck. That was why I 
could afford to hurry back without a cargo. 
The uncle who brought me up and beat 
me every Sunday for the good of my soul 
has just died and left me ten thousand 
dollars. Me, I can buy a new boat, or 
two!” 

The silence held so long that it became 
like a line drawn taut. Suddenly the suf- 
fering eyes of Claire Picard filled with lit- 
tle sparkles of laughter. Pat Taureau took 
Félicie by the arm and led her forward. 
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Juste, with a slow smile, took the tiller 
from the hand of Claire. As he did so, his 
fingers touched hers, and their eyes met. 
They sat down with the tiller between 
them. 

For a time neither spoke. Gray dusk 
had come. There was a star riding over 
the masthead. Juste was conscious of 
vast wonder at his own thoughts. The star 
he had followed had not shone at all when 
he found it; but there had been another 
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star that did shine, like the one above the 
masthead. It had been with him all the 
time—a gift of le bon Dieu! 

He turned and looked down into the 
face beside him, lifted to his. 

“We ought to have sailing lights, my 
captain,” said Claire. 

“ The stars are enough, little one!” The 
hand of Juste covered hers as he shaped 
their course through the night. “ Yes, this 
star is enough for me to steer by!” 





The Leopard Skin 


TELLING WHY ARJUN SINGH, THE PROUD DRUMMER OF THE 
TWENTIETH BOMBAY INFANTRY, NO LONGER NEED 
FEAR THE SCORN OF HIS HATED RIVAL OF 
THE FOURTH BOMBAY RIFLES 


By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Casserly 


S the regiment swung along the dusty 
Indian highway in the hot morning 
sunshine, the steep, rocky sides of 

the low hills bordering the road echoed 
deafeningly the blare of the bugles and the 
thunderous roll of the drums. Bevies of 
startled birds—long-tailed purple bee eat- 
ers, red-splashed bulbuls, and protesting 
sparrows—rose from the bushes and the 
stunted trees and scattered in affright. 
Cawing crows flapped heavily away, and a 
flock of chattering green parrots darted 
out of the leafy branches of a solitary man- 
go tree and shot out of sight like a flight of 
emerald arrows. 

When the colonel reined in his horse and 
raised his hand, thé watchful drum major 
held aloft his silver-topped mace, and the 
big drummer beat a last blow on the parch- 
ment side of his instrument, to bid his fel- 
low bandsmen stop playing, since the bat- 
talion was about to halt. Then the dusty 
column came to a standstill, rifles were 
grounded, and the brown-faced sepoys of 
the Twentieth Bombay Infantry fell out for 
a brief rest. The big drummer unhooked 
the gayly painted cylinder hung on his 
chest, laid it on the bleached grass at the 


edge of the road, and sat down frowningly 
beside it. 

He was a stout, black-bearded Sikh, 
usually a very cheery individual and the 
recognized merrymaker of the regiment; 
but to-day, evidently, something had gone 
wrong with him, and he was in a vile tem- 
per. A jesting remark by the band ser- 
geant elicited only a mutinous scowl, and 
the offer of a cigarette from the trombone 
player was rudely declined. There was no 
doubt that Arjun Singh was very angry 
indeed. 

On the march out from their barracks 
in the cantonment of Mhow, the battalion 
had met the other Indian infantry regi- 
ment of the brigade. As the two marching 
bodies passed each other, with the usual 
military compliments, the drummer of 
the other corps, the Fourth Bombay Rifles, 
had grinned insultingly at Arjun Singh, 
and had significantly tapped the apron 
that he wore over his uniform to preserve 
the cloth from being rubbed threadbare by 
the clumsy instrument; for his apron was 
made from a leopard skin, gay and gaudy 
with its black-dotted yellow. fur, while the 
Sikh’s was merely of plain leather. The 
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difference was a very sore point with Arjun 
Singh, for whenever the two musicians met 
the drummer of the Rifles made a point of 
boasting of his gayer and costlier adorn- 
ment, and of jeering at his rival of the 
Twentieth. 

No wonder, then, that when the adju- 
tant of the battalion, a tall, good-looking 
British officer, swung himself out of the 
saddle at the halt and walked toward the 
resting bandsmen, he was at once struck 
by the big drummer’s evident ill humor. 
He needed no explanation of it. Captain 
Barclay, whose regiment was his only love, 
knew every man in it, and every man’s 
troubles and worries; and he had noted 
the Rifleman’s sneering smile that morn- 


ing. 

Arjun Singh, sure of sympathy, did not 
wait for his officer to speak to him, but 
burst out wrathfully: 

“ Ahré, sahib, why must I swallow the 
abuse of this low-caste man? Because he 
wears a yellow cat’s skin, must I be shamed 
before all the regiment?” 

“No, Arjun Singh, it shall not be. We 
must put an end to it,” was the consoling 
reply. “ Leave it to me, and I shall see 
what I can do about it.” 

“Good, sahib! If you promise me that, 
all is well,” replied the Sikh, who, like all 
his comrades, had a sublime faith in the 
tall captain. 

But his ill humor was not entirely dis- 
sipated; and ten minutes later, when the 
regiment marched on again, he beat his 
drum savagely, as if it were his enemy’s 
head. The thunder of it rolled among the 
low hills and startled the birds and beasts 
again. 

It disturbed the slumbers of a family 
party in a snug lair in a cluster of steep 
rocks; and the father lifted his head from 
his paws and growled in angry protest. He 
was a graceful, smooth-coated animal, 
more than seven feet long from his nose 
to the tip of his tail, his short yellow fur 
dappled with circular clusters of black 
dots. As the noise continued, and he rose 
sulkily to discover its cause, it could be 
seen that he was lightly built, and agile 
and catlike in his movements as in his 
Shape. He was a good specimen of the 
Indian panther or leopard, smaller and less 
tawny in coloring than those of his breed 
that live in the dense jungle; for he in- 
habited low, scrub-clad hills in fairly open 
country, and haunted the villages of the 


neighborhood, preying on their domesti- 
cated beasts. 

Pigs, calves, goats, donkeys, and ponies 
were his staple diet, dogs a much appreci- 
ated delicacy; and if in his prowling he 
chanced on a hare, he regarded it as a tit- 
bit. Indeed, he was not hard to please. 
He did not even despise such small game 
as snakes and lizards, and he was ready to 
risk being made into a pincushion if an op- 
portunity offered of pouncing on a porcu- 
pine. 

Now, peering out between the rocks, he 
looked down on the troops winding along 
the road below, and his quick eye was 
caught by the windmill movements of Ar- 
jun Singh’s arms, as the tall Sikh whirled 
them over his head and beat his drum vig- 
orously. Soon the soldiers passed away out 
of sight; and the panther turned his head 
to gaze at his sleeping family, with relief 
at the knowledge that the noise meant no 
danger to them. 

His wife, even more graceful and slen- 
der than he, lay on her side, while two 
small cubs, so young that their eyes were 
not yet open, nuzzled her breasts. They 
were pretty, kittenlike little animals, dif- 
fering as yet from their parents in that 
their spots were almost merged and indis- 
tinct. As they grew bigger, and their skins 
stretched, the markings would draw farther 
apart and group into the rosettes typical 
of the panther race. 

As the two cubs fed greedily, their paws 
vigorously treaded their mother’s body. 
She, half asleep, breathed heavily in lux- 
urious content and laid a protecting fore- 
leg across them as they drew their nourish- 
ment from her. Her mate came back, si- 
lent-footed, to the group, and looked down 
on his offspring with fond pride; for leop- 
ards are noted among animals for family 
affection. 

After a little while he turned away and 
stole down the hill, gliding cautiously be- 
tween the bowlders until he reached the 
road along which the soldiers had marched. 
Here he paused for a moment in the cover 
of a clump of bushes, every sense on the 
alert. Then he bounded swiftly across the 
highway to the shelter of the scattered 
rocks at the foot of the steep hill on the 
other side, and stopped at a small pool 
formed by a descending streamlet. Look- 
ing about him carefully, and lifting his 
muzzle to scent the air until he was satis- 
fied that there was no danger, he lowered 
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his head and lapped the cool water thirsti- 
ly, yet daintily, like the big cat that he 
was. ‘Then, as cautiously, he returned to 
his family. 

He found his mate, now wide awake, 
sitting up and awaiting his coming. As 
soon as he lay down beside the cubs, which 
crawled blindly to nestle against his body, 
and whimperingly searched in vain for 
their nourishment, she went to drink in 
her turn. She wasted no time over it, for 
maternal anxiety hurried her back to her 
young ones, who turned gladly to her, leav- 
ing their male parent free to sleep away 
the hot hours of the day. 

When he awoke the sun was sinking to- 
ward its setting; and the slanting rays 
warned him that it was time to set out on 
his daily task of providing food, not only 
for himself, but also for the mother of his 
cubs, since she would not leave them. 
Where a wild jungle dweller would have 
the whole night before him to forage, he, 
because he preyed on domesticated beasts, 
must seek them before their owners shut 
them up safely inside the village. 

He yawned once or twice, stretched 
himself, and licked the sharp, curving 
claws that he shot out of his paws. Then, 
climbing to the hilltop above his lair, he 
scanned the country below him for his sup- 
per. From time to time he sniffed the air, 
for panthers hunt by scent as well as by 
sight. 

Near him, rising from the scrub, were 
other hills somewhat lower than his, their 
steep sides clothed with bushes,. their sum- 
mits crowned with rocks. Beyond these 
the level ground was cultivated, at first in 
patches, then more regularly in hedgeless 
fields that stretched to a village a mile 
away—a mere huddle of mud-walled 
thatched huts divided by a few narrow 
lanes. Low over their roofs lay a bank of 
thin smoke from the fires lit for the eve- 
ning meal; and its acrid smell reached the 
twitching nostrils of the panther. 

The ragged pasture land beyond the 
fields was streaked by straggling lines of 
homeward-bound cattle, as the herds were 
driven in to be shut in their byres before 
the going down of the sun; and the watch- 
ing beast of prey knew that it was full 
time for him to be stirring. Descending 
the hill, he skirted its neighboring heights, 
and, breaking into a loping run that was 
pone than it seemed, headed toward the 
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He approached the village from a side 
where the unturned soil, dotted with rocks 
and scattered bushes, offered him cover 
and the chance of a quarry, since it was the 
common grazing ground. Suddenly, be- 
hind a loose bowlder, he checked and froze 
to immobility, seeming to vanish from 
sight, so well did his dappled skin blend 
with the yellow of the parched grass and 
the black shadows of the tall tufts of 
weeds. 

Dozing as it stood with hobbled legs, a 
lean donkey nodded over the scanty pas- 
ture, too tired to graze after its long day’s 
labor of carrying loads almost heavier 
than itself. Its thin tail lashed its pro- 
truding ribs, and its skin twitched convul- 
sively to dislodge the flies that clustered 
on the open sores on its galled withers. 
Existence could hold little attraction for so 
miserable a beast, condemned to toil al- 
most as soon as it could walk, beaten, 
starved, neglected; and yet so strangely 
powerful is the desire for life—or, perhaps, 
the fear of death—in all living things that 
the instinct of danger aroused it instantly. 
As the luckless donkey turned its heavy 
head and caught sight of its enemy, it 
made convulsive efforts to bolt, despite its 
hobbles. 

The moment the panther realized that 
he was discovered, he swept forward in a 
swift rush and sprang at the wretched ani- 
mal’s throat, with one gripping paw flung 
over the victim’s shoulder. His weight 
and the impetus of the charge hurled the 
donkey to the ground; and its slayer, his 
fangs deep buried, tore at its neck until 
life was extinct. 

A sudden tinkling of cowbells, the pat- 
ter of hard hoofs, and the sound of human 
voices warned the panther of the coming 
of a herd of cattle. He dragged his prize, 
gripped fast in his jaws, for a few yards. 
Then, with amazing strength, he flung it 
over his shoulder upon his back, and, 
seeming not to feel its weight, sprang away 
toward the hills again. 

In their lair among the rocks the killer 
and his mate fed well that night; but, 
when she descended to drink after her 
meal, the careful mother washed her red- 
dened muzzle and bloodstained fur before 
she returned to her cubs. 

The pair had not been long in the neigh- 
borhood, having come there to establish 
themselves for the birth of their little 
family; but already the presence of the 
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male was known to the inhabitants. Chota 
Bagh — Little Tiger—they named hin, 
while his mate—whom they had never seen 
—was called Tyndwa. 

He had been discovered in his prowls 
around the hamlet, and once or twice had 
been seen making his kills. Since he had 
not eaten his prey on the spot, but had 
carried it off, it was inferred that he had 
a partner, who was a nursing mother, to 
provide for; but her actual whereabouts 
was not known. The village possessed no 
professional hunter who would be interest- 
ed in tracking down and slaying the female 
and her cubs to gain the government re- 
ward for their heads—for in official circles 
panthers are looked upon as vermin to be 
destroyed. The owners of the domestic 
animals carried off accepted their losses 
with oriental resignation, in the patient 
hope that the scourge would sooner or later 
remove itself; and indeed, as none of them 
possessed firearms, they could not well do 
otherwise. 

So Chota Bagh continued his raids with 
impunity, levying toll pitilessly on the one 
village; for he could not go to any great 
distance, since his mate could not leave 
her young, and he must drag her meat to 
her. At least once in every two days he 
made a kill. 

He did not always wait for the evening 
hours, but often hunted in broad daylight. 
Sometimes a fat sow rooting with content- 
ed grunts in the middens beside the huts, 
or sheltering from the hot sun under a 
shady tree, would be carried off squealing 
wildly in her death agony. Often a calf 
or a young colt would fall a victim to the 
panther, even before the eyes of its help- 
less owner. 

Occasionally, on a moonlit night, a big 
pariah dog, one of the multitude of mas- 
terless curs that swarmed in the village 
lanes, would be sitting on his haunches and 
baying the moon in an ecstasy of enjoy- 
ment too absorbing to let him scent dan- 
ger. Suddenly death would descend on 
him in the shape of a stealthily sneaking 
form leaping on him out of the dark 
shadow of the huts. Such an outcast could 
well be spared; but a valuable calf, colt, 
or pig was a very different matter. 

However, Chota Bagh did not stint him- 
self, and he and Tyndwa fared well. Ex- 
istence passed pleasantly, indeed, with the 
happy family among the rocks, since food 
was plentiful and no one disturbed them. 
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Chota Bagh, watching his beautiful mate 
and his cubs, their eyes open now, was 
content with his manner of life and with 
his lodging, and had no desire to change 
either. 

II 


THERE came a day that dawned to the 
deep note of distant thunder; but, lifting 
a sleepy head—for he had been prowling 
late—the panther gazed up and saw only 
a clear sky with no sign of a storm, and so 
stretched himself again to sleep. 

The noise did not cease, and presently 
there was added to it a crackling and more 
continuous sound that drew nearer and 
nearer. Then, suddenly, human voices 
joined in the din. 

Springing up in instant fear for her 
young, Tyndwa looked down upon the 
plain. She saw long lines of men running 
forward toward her hill, or stopping to 
fling themselves to earth, when, as they lay 
prone, the rattle of musketry fire burst 
from their ranks, while the smoke wreaths 
from their rifles veiled them from her eyes 
until they rose and ran on again, to hoarse- 
ly shouted words of command. 

It was indeed a terrifying sight, and to 
the mother it seemed to portend a terrific 
attack upon her cubs, In reality it was 
merely the pale shadow of war—just the 
troops of the Mhow garrison carrying out 
a tactical exercise, with no thought of scar- 
ing the creatures of the wild. It had that 
effect, however; for, while far in rear the 
guns of the artillery mimicked the thun- 
der, in front of the advancing infantry 
clouds of startled birds rose from grass and 
bush and tree, and over the ground hares, 
jackals, and a snarling hyena or two fled 
for their lives. 

With a warning growl that brought the 
sleepy Chota Bagh to his feet, Tyndwa 
snatched up one of their cubs in her mouth. 
Her mate gripped the other soft ball of 
yellow fur in his, and they slunk cautious- 
ly but quickly between the rocks and 
around the side of the hill. Once out of 
sight, they raced away before the menac- 
ing storm of sound until the danger was 
left far behind. Then, panting more from 
fright than from loss of breath, they halted 
in thick scrub and crouched, growling 
fiercely, over the whimpering cubs, ready 
to defend them to the death. 

When long hours of silence had reas- 
sured him, Chota Bagh stole cautiously 
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out to reconnoiter. He found the threat- 
ening masses of men gone and the family’s 
lair undisturbed; but Tyndwa was reluc- 
tant to return, and needed much persuad- 
ing before she consented to do so. Then 
once more the little ones were lifted by the 
scruff, in spite of their protests, and car- 
ried back to their native hill, where their 
shaking was soon forgotten as they fed at 
their mother’s breasts. 

For some time the routine of life went 
on as before for the panthers, although 
soon the cubs were strong enough to crawl 
about, and needed a restraining paw to 
keep them from wandering too far. They 
were taught the lesson that the children of 
the wild must lie very close indeed when 
their parents are not with them, lest some 
of the many enemies that encompass them 
may find them out. For Tyndwa now be- 
gan to leave them occasionally, to hunt 
with her mate or by herself; and Chota 
Bagh was spared the task of dragging back 
his kill to her. 

As her young ones grew bigger, and 
their teeth came, she varied their milk diet 
with gobbets of half digested flesh, and 
later on with scraps of meat. The greedy 
little cubs growled and spat at each other 
like angry kittens as each tore and wor- 
ried his share. 

The feeding of four, as the youngsters’ 
healthy appetites grew, was no easy mat- 
ter; for, as the depredations of the pan- 
thers increased, the plundered villagers 
were at last forced to take greater care of 
their stock. The more valuable part of 
it was driven, earlier in the evening, into 
outhouses, or into pens fenced with high 
and thick hedges of dry thorn, through 
which even an agile panther could not 
jump or crawl; so the spotted robbers were 
compelled to search harder to find a stray 
beast left outside the village at night, as 
being too old or diseased to be worth 
troubling about. 

After a time Chota Bagh and Tyndwa 
took to raiding openly in daylight. Flocks 
of goats, which wandered unherded, suf- 
fered most; but grazing ponies and stray- 
ing cows were also killed by the daring 
pair. Often they hunted together, and then 
they did not hesitate to attack a buffalo, 
which would have been too big for either 
to tackle singly. 

The despairing villagers, unable to help 
themselves, begged the aid of the gods; 
and good money was paid to the priest of 
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the Hindu temple, where bells were rung 
and conch shells blown, day and night, to 
attract the attention of the guardian dei- 
ties. The gods were not ungrateful for the 
prayers said and the offerings made, for it 
was they, no doubt, who put it into the 
head of the general commanding the sol- 
diers in Mhow to select the hills around 
the hamlet as a favorite training ground 
for his troops. 

So frequently were maneuvers held in 
that neighborhood that it became impossi- 
ble as a place of residence for wild beasts 
of a retiring disposition. Tyndwa grew 
tired of the constant alarms, and, as her 
offspring were now old enough to travel, 
she resolved to move away in search of 
some quieter district; but Chota Bagh 
doubted his finding as good a hunting 
ground elsewhere, and selfishly refused to 
accompany his family. They departed 
without him, and he never saw his mate 
or his cubs again. 

He found a new lodging in a big hole 
dug by an accommodating porcupine, 
which, confident in its prickly armor, al- 
lowed him to share it. The scheme worked 
well until one day the tenant ate his land- 
lord. 

As long as he could find old or ailing 
beasts left by their fate outside the village 
pens at night, Chota Bagh did his best to 
help the owners of the herds of cattle by 
killing these spreaders of disease among 
healthy animals. The pious Hindus, to 
whom all cattle are sacred, would never 
have dreamed of putting an end to them; 
and they would have lingered on, dying 
slowly, and infecting the others while they 
lived. The marauding panther, therefore, 
was in a sense a public benefactor; but 
the ungrateful farmers refused to look on 
him in this light. 

This source of supply, however, was lim- 
ited; and when it gave out, Chota Bagh 
was often hard put to it to live. Hunger 
made him bold. One night he entered the 
village and prowled through the lanes so 
quietly that even the homeless curs were 
not disturbed in their slumber. He sniffed 
at the closed doors of all the huts that he 
passed. Suddenly, at one of them, ex- 
citement seized him. The hair on his back 
bristled, and he growled faintly. Then, 
rising on his hind legs, he tore at the door 
with sharp claws. 

When the stout wood resisted his efforts, 
Chota Bagh flung his weight against it 
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and shook it in blind rage. The noise that 
he now made aroused the sleeping pariah 
dogs. A frenzied chorus of wild barking 
rang out as the mongrels came in bands to 
find out the cause of the disturbance, and, 
having discovered it, bolted back to a safe 
distance and there kept up a furious bay- 
ing. 
The awakened villagers in their blind- 
walled huts—for, in oriental fashion, none 
had windows looking out on the lanes— 
could not see what was happening, but 
they knew from the tone of the barking 
that some dangerous wild beast had in- 
vaded the hamlet. They either lay quak- 


ing on their rude wooden bedsteads, or. 


sprang up to barricade their already well 
fastened doors, shouting loudly in the hope 
of scaring the intruder away. 

Through the din outside a rending sound 
told them plainly what was happening. 
Chota Bagh had climbed upon the low 
roof of the outhouse in which his nose had 
discovered that cattle were shut up, and 
was tearing at the thatch to make a hele 
to enter by. The wild bellowing of panic- 
stricken cows, the commotion inside, the 
frantic stamping of the terrified animals, 
and the shuddering shriek of a doomed 
calf as its slayer seized it in the death grip 
told the terrified listeners that the panther 
—for they guessed that it was a panther— 
had effected an entrance and secured a vic- 
tim. They still kept their houses; and 
only the stars saw the dark form struggle 
up through the broken roof, dragging after 
it the body of its prey. 

The cowardly dogs had fled at the first 
sight of Chota Bagh’s muzzle appearing 
through the hole in the thatch; and only 
a few venturesome and inquisitive pups 
were left to watch the robber from behind 
protecting corners, as he went bounding 
down the lane with the calf’s carcass flung 
on his back. 

The women of the hamlet now felt that 
Chota Bagh had gone beyond the limit of 
tolerance. Up to this time they had not 
interfered; for the killing of beasts out- 
side the village had been the men’s busi- 
ness. Now that he had attacked the set- 
tlement, however, the mothers felt that 
they were directly concerned; for from 
slaughtering a calf in a stable to entering 
a dwelling and carrying off a child might 
be only a short step. 

At that dreadful thought they clutched 
their brown-eyed babies to their bosoms 
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and shrilly bade their men folks do some- 
thing more effective than merely paying 
for prayers to unheeding gods. The Heav- 
enly Ones were far away and cruelly indif- 
ferent, but near at hand were white men 
readier than they to lend ear to requests 
for help against dangerous beasts. Nay, 
more—the soldier sahibs would even pay 
good silver rupees only to hear of such. 
Let news, then, be sent to the garrison of 
Mhow! 

Woman, in India, is considered very far 
below the superior male—an inferior crea- 
ture meant to be silent in the presence of 
her lord and master; yet there, as else- 
where, she generally gets her own way in 
the end. At first the husbands loftily ig- 
nored their wives’ suggestion; but there 
was no peace in the hamlet homes until an 
old man who had once served the govern- 
ment in a very minor capacity, and who, 
therefore, was the proper person to ven- 
ture among the white people, was deputed 
to .go to the military cantonment and find 
some sporting officer obliging enough to 
come over and put an end to Chota Bagh, 


Ignorant of this plotting against him, 
the panther went on his destructive way, 
killing whatever and whenever he could, 
and proving a costly burden to the village. 
Occasionally he met with an unexpected 
check, but not from the peasants. 

One day, at the bottom of a ravine over- 
grown with tangled vegetation, he chanced 
on a foolish heifer which had incautiously 
wandered away from the herd. It was a 
chance that did not often come Chota 
Bagh’s way in these times, and he prompt- 
ly killed her and made a hearty meal. 
Then he dragged the carcass into a clump 
of bushes, to hide it from the keen eyes of 
vultures and marauding jackals. This 
done, he went to a stream a mile away, 
drank deep, washed his muzzle, and, re- 
tiring into a shady spot in the scrub jun- 
gle, slept soundly until far into the next 
afternoon. 

The call of a healthy appetite awoke 
him, and he returned to his kill of the 
previous day; but there were other robbers 
afoot. Even as he approached the spot 
where he had hidden the remains of the 
heifer, he heard a cracking of bones and 
guessed what was happening. When he 
came in sight of the carcass he found, as 
he expected, crouching beside it, a hideous, 
deformed animal, grayish with brown 
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stripes and a ridge of upright bristles on 
its humped back—a beast with surly, dis- 
honest face, narrow eyes, and white fangs 
showing in jaws more powerful than a 
tiger’s. 

It was a hyena, the meanest sneak thief 
that the jungle holds, usually a coward, 
yet, from its strength, formidable even to 
a panther if disturbed when feeding. Now 
over its stolen meal it snarled threatening- 
ly at the rightful owner, and showed no 
sign of retreating. Chota Bagh, brave as 
he usually was, quailed before the fierce 
eyes and menacing teeth, and, after vain 
attempts to scare the robber off, lost heart 
and slunk hungrily away to look for an- 
other prey. 

The vigorous shaking of a bush on the 
hillside above him caught his eye. Watch- 
ing from cover, he saw a goat rise on its 
hind legs to crop the leaves on the top 
twigs. Here was a victim to compensate 
Chota Bagh for his lost meal; and, quick- 
ening his pace, he hurried forward—only 
to meet the most shameful defeat of his 
career. 

As he approached it stealthily, the goat 
dropped back to a standing position and 
showed itself to be a white-bearded buck 


with long, sharp horns—the patriarch of 
the flocks of the hamlet, the fearless vet- 
eran of a hundred fights, and the terror of 


village children and pariah dogs. It had 
sensed the panther’s presence, and it swung 
round to face him so unexpectedly that 
Chota Bagh, who had fondly fancied his 
approach unperceived, was taken by sur- 
prise and stopped in hesitation not ten 
yards off. 

In one quick movement the gallant old 
buck bent itself like a bow, and in a second 
it shot forward in a fierce charge. The 
astonished panther, pausing irresolutely 
with one paw raised, was knocked almost 
off his feet by a smashing blow between 
the eyes. He recovered himself by an agile 
leap, but he was so utterly disconcerted 
by the unexpected attack that he bolted. 
The patriarch, scorning to pursue him, 
turned and stalked proudly back to a scat- 
tered group of his descendants—four or 
five females and three kids—which, hidden 
in the bushes, had been anxious spectators 
of the brief but astounding fight. 

Chota Bagh’s head rang for the rest of 
the day from the force of the old warrior’s 
butt. The shock of the surprising assault 
by a hitherto despised animal so knocked 
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the conceit out of him that he did not re- 
cover his courage and assurance until the 
night; and then he had to content himself 
with a stray pariah dog for supper. 

During the next few days he revenged 
himself on the race of goats by killing as 
many as he could. Then one of them led 
him to his undoing. 
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Towarp sunset Chota Bagh was slink- 
ing furtively through the scattered scrub 
on the common grazing ground outside the 
village when a piteous bleating caught his 
ear. Throwing his head up into the air, 
he got the strong scent of the goat, and, 
following it, reached a clump of tangled 
thorn bushes from which the sound came. 
The animal that made it smelled him, too; 
and its cries grew frantic with terror. 

Chota Bagh could catch a glimpse of 
the goat at the end of a short lane through 
the scrub; and evidently all he need do 
was to walk up this passage and seize it, 
for there seemed no way out through the 
bushes behind it. Hunger urged him on, 
but yet he hesitated. There was some- 
thing wrong in a goat being alone in this 
spot at that hour; and, since its alarmed 
cries showed that it had sensed the near- 
ness of the beast of prey, it seemed un- 
natural that it did not try to escape. 

The panther’s native cunning asserted 
itself. Instead of going the obvious way, 
he stole silently on velvet-shod feet around 
the clump of scrub. Then, seeing a small 
tunnel through the bushes—so small that 
it looked as if it would not admit a terrier 
—he nevertheless wormed his way through. 
He came out at the other end of the lane, 
to find a young goat tugging frantically at 
a rope which, tied around its neck, was 
fastened to a stake buried in the earth. 

Seated on the ground behind a low bush, 
with his back to the panther, was a white 
man attentively watching the broad open- 
ing that led to the captive animal. It was 
the adjutant of Arjun Singh’s regiment, 
rifle in hand. 

At the moment that Chota Bagh saw 
him, some instinct of danger made Captain 
Barclay turn his head, and he saw the pan- 
ther. For a few seconds neither moved, 
but both stared fixedly into each other’s 
eyes. Only a few yards separated them. 

The man’s position was critical. He was 
so placed that he could not use his rifle 
without turning his body around; and, 
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while he was doing so, the beast could 
spring on him. A tiger, discovering a 
hunter watching for him, will generally re- 
treat if he can; but a panther, more ag- 
gressive, is just as likely as not to attack 
unprovoked, and Chota Bagh, if he chose, 
could be at the captain’s throat before the 
latter could raise his rifle. 

The officer was @ man utterly without 
fear. He did not attempt to move, but 
stared calmly at his opponent; and before 
his steady look the panther’s gaze shifted 
uneasily. He tried to bring his eyes back 
to meet the man’s, but in vain. In an- 
other moment, evidently disconcerted, he 
turned reluctantly toward the tunnel 
through the bushes. 

As he did so, Barclay swung himself 
around with a swift movement, and a shot 
rang out. The hastily aimed bullet struck 
the panther too far back to be fatal, and 
he faced his enemy; but his spine was in- 
jured, and he could not spring. He sank 
back into a sitting posture, snarling sav- 
agely, with his lips drawn back over his 
teeth in a ghastly grin. 

The hunter jumped to his feet, and, aim- 
ing coolly, shot him through the brain. 
The flocks and herds of the village were 
safe at last. 


Several weeks later the parade ground 
of Mhow, under One Tree Hill, was gay 
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with color, for the scarlet-and-blue-uni- 
formed troops of the division were being 
reviewed by the commander-in-chief. The 
brigaded bands of the infantry battalions, 
drawn up to play each battery and regi- 
ment by as it marched past the saluting 
base, were allowed to “stand easy ” for a 
few minutes. 

The big drummer of the Twentieth 
Bombay Infantry laid his instrument on 
the ground, and, stretching his arms osten- 
tatiously, showed to the best advantage 
the magnificent new apron that covered his 
uniform. It was made of a panther skin, 
the black dots and gaudy yellow fur fresh 
and vivid. Through a hole cut in the back 
the wearer’s head was passed, so that the 
animal’s skull, cleverly mounted to look 
lifelike, with its gleaming glass eyes and 
white fangs showing in a savage snarl, hung 
between the drummer’s shoulders. 

While sympathetic grins showed on his 
comrades’ faces, Arjun Singh said in a loud 
tone—intended less for them than for the 
bandsmen of the Bombay Rifles beside 
them: 

“When 7 need a wild beast’s skin to 
wear with my uniform, I do not buy it in 
a shop, like a merchant, but my officer goes 
into the jungle and kills it for me. Be- 
hold, this was an animal of great strength 
and courage!” 

{t was Chota Bagh’s requiem. 
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THERE WAS A KING—- 


THERE was a king of headlong force 
Who stood before a leaguered town; 

’Gainst open odds with brute recourse 
He broke its gates and captains down. 


There was a man of small renown 
Who waited till the king outran 
His strength beneath an easy crown, 
As surety softened all the man; 


Then with three friends he caught the king, 
Unarmed, and freed the captive folk; 
Easy as songs that women sing, 
He lifted off the people’s yoke. 


The last deed wins the gods’ consent; 
All else is an unsure renown. 

He who with patience waits the event 
Will take the king that takes the town. 


Harry Kemp 
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A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A ROMANCE OF VENICE, QUAINTEST 
OF ALL THE FAMOUS CITIES OF THE WORLD, WITH ITS 
PICTURESQUE WATERWAYS, ITS ANCIENT FEUDS 
AND STRANGE TRADITIONS, ITS GONDO- 

LIERS AND AMERICAN TOURISTS 


By Edwina 


N hour before dawn began prying at 
the tightly shuttered windows and 
high arched doors along the Grand 

Canal, the slumbers of the mobili were 
rudely interrupted by the uneven rhythm 
of thronging footfalls and the clamor of 
excited voices. The people of Venice were 
pouring through the narrow streets and 
speeding along the winding waterways to- 
ward St. Mark’s Basin. 

The pale banners of day began lifting 
above the wide lagoons. The lights fol- 
lowing the sinuous curves of the water 
went out as night gave reluctant way to 
soft dove tones; and gently the face of 
the Queen of the Adriatic took form. All 
its colors were veiled in a luminous and 
persuasive gray. Its moldering palaces, its 
bell towers and oriental domes, composed 
an alabaster frieze of unimagined splendor 
against the distant background of the 
Alps. 

The bedlam of the streets had dwindled 
to the intermittent patter of tardy feet. 
The foot space in front of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace was filled. The wide steps of La Sa- 
lute were becoming a vast human pyramid. 
San Giorgio Maggiore,’ like an Eastern 
mosque rising out of the sea in the face of 
a Christian city, presented the appearance 
of a curious and gigantic float extended at 
its base by thousands of encircling gon- 
dolas. Along the Giudecca and Grand 
Canals, where they fling themselves apart 
at the Dogana, other gondolas swarmed 
like black swans out for an early bath. 
The multiple voices of Venice spread over 
the waters; for this was the day of the an- 
nual regatta, when the factions of the 
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Nicolotti and the Castellani revive their 
ancient feud and match their chosen oars- 
men for the coveted championship of the 
city. 

Excitement ran high this year. Twelve 
months ago the race had been won by An- 
gelo Contarini, of the Nicolotti. Since 
then the best gondolier of the Castellani 
had died, and the latter faction now pinned 
its hopes upon a new contender, Alvise 
Valier. 

Both of the rival oarsmen were young 
men, and built like Greek athletes. Angelo 
was shorter, heavier, and the more power- 
ful; but the backers of Alvise said that he 
possessed the finer stroke and greater en- 
durance. The fact that he was exceeding- 
ly handsome and wore a charming smile 
may have added to his popularity and 
prestige. 

It is certain that pretty Marietta Con- 
tarini, perched on a projecting marble of 
San Giorgio to watch the race, had grave 
fears for her brother. On the previous 
day she had glimpsed the fine dark face of 
young Valier beneath his thatch of blue- 
black hair, the flashing black eyes, the 
white teeth, the tall, lithe form; and it 
seemed impossible that such beauty could 
go down to defeat. It never happened in 
legends and tales of the romantic past. Al- 
ways the victor was unbelievably hand- 
some, the victim homely and ungracious. 

As the moments crept by, Marietta’s 
fears took on the quality of prescience. 
Her blood raced through her veins, yet 
chilled her. Her heart pounded in her 
gently rounded breast. Her young nephew, 
standing close beside her, spoke to her, 
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and she pushed him into the lagoon. He 
climbed back, and, his place having been 
preémpted in his brief absence by Zetta 
Filippi, his aunt’s best friend, he silently 
pushed the supplanter into the lagoon, and 
as silently resumed his vantage point. His 
dripping clothes saturated one side of 
Marietta, but she took no notice of the 
fact. Her great dark eyes clung with 
painful intensity to the distant Lido, where 
two unseen boats, scraped down to the 
white wood, waited under the suspicious 
eyes of two guards for the coming of the 
heroes. 

She breathed with difficulty. 

“ Tf that son of a dog, Alvise, wins,” she 
said to herself, “it will be because the 
saints are in love with his handsome face— 
which I pray Our Blessed Lady, who has 
no part in the unfair dealings of the saints, 
to mar. Please, dear Lady, as a special 
favor to me, will you claw his black eyes 
out, knock his white teeth into his empty 
head, and scratch deep grooves into his 
smooth brown cheeks? Or, if it is now too 
late for your intervention in these ways, 
give that handsome Alvise a terrible pain 
in his stomach, so that he cannot row!” 

As the lovely Marietta uttered this 
sweetly feminine and most Venetian 
prayer, the tension grew. ll eyes 
strained toward the Lido. Shrill cries of 
“ Nicolotti!” and “ Castellani!” rang out 
with persistent and increasing enthusiasm, 
carrying on and on till the whole expanse 
of sea and sky seemed to reverberate with 
the names of the two factions which have 
divided Venice since its earliest history, 
outliving the island republic’s wars in 
Europe and in the East, its bitter internal 
struggles, and its final union with the Ital- 
ian kingdom. 

Now and again there would be a splash 
as two boys, or perhaps two men, went 
into the water to settle the unending dis- 
pute as to which faction had won the great- 
er number of battles. Having decided 
this momentous question, the combatants 
would climb back to their places, dripping, 
but unnoticed by the throng pressing upon 
them. 

Over and over Marietta repeated her 
prayer, which, on second thought, she 
slightly modified: 

“ Dear Lady, never mind about the pain 
in his scalawag stomach, since that would 
prevent the race and win no glory for the 
Nicolotti; but in some way known to your 
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gracious self, but unknown to your poor, 
penitent Marietta, stay his arm, which they 
say has so fine a sweep. For this favor 
I will make you a novena, I will be obedi- 
ent to my parents, kind to the old and to 
young children—my nephew Marco being 
ten and very irritating, and not a young 
child. Furthermore, as soon as I am a 
married woman with money of my own— 
which I pray will be soon—I will give alms 
to beggars, and will burn a candle every 
day before the altar for you—that is, every 
day in which I have time to go to church; 
for, as you know, a married woman has 
many duties to keep her at home.” 

The muffled boom of a gun! A sudden 
concerted movement over the waters and 
footways! A reckless thrusting forward 
of bodies precariously placed! 

“They are off! They are off!” from 
thousands of throats. 

Then a stretching of necks and a strain- 
ing of eyes—screams of women and cries 
of men! 

“Come on! Come on!” the excited 
spectators shout to their as yet indistin- 
guishable heroes. “Show that son of a 
dog who is the master of Venice!” 

Ah, they come! Two white specks are 
descried in the distance. How they come! 
A wind is blowing in from the Adriatic. 
It will make hard pulling for the return, 
but now it sweeps them on. What’s this? 
Is the red cap a little in advance of the 
black? No! No! All the imprecations 
of devils and men on the sun which shines 
in our eyes and blinds us! 

Yes! Yes! The red is leading. Al- 
vise, a fine figure in red cap and sash, with 
his second man at the bow oar, sweeps for- 
ward. Angelo’s stocky figure is a boat’s 
length behind; but he is pulling like a 
fiend. Is he—yes, he is creeping up! 
Half a length! Ah, no rascal of the Cas- 
tellani can beat him! A foxy one he is 
to let Alvise lead off like that—to freeze 
the blood of his friends and make fools of 
his enemies! 

“Oh, Blessed Lady, help Angelo!” 
prayed Marietta Contarini. “Do not let 
that son of a thousand witches win! Strike 
his arm! All that I promised you I will 
do. I haven’t time to repeat it all now, 
but you remember it, gracious Lady.” 

Afterward, in thinking over that moment, 
as the two gondolas fairly flung themselves 
toward San Giorgio, Marietta felt that she 
had been divinely inspired. With the 
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others screaming themselves hoarse, she 
had saved her voice in prayer. Now she 
lifted it in song. Above the shouts of the 
multitude it rose, a high, clear soprano. 
The air was Bellini’s, the words her own: 


“Oh, base son of a witch, 

Think you with a handsome face 
To rule Our Lady fair? 

It is she who sets the pace, 
And for my promise true 

She'll not let you win this race, 
Thou handsome witch’s spawn!” 


Taking his black eyes from the course, 
Alvise instantly picked out the lovely song- 
stress. High up against the red bricks and 
white marble of San Giorgio she stood, as 
if poised for flight—a slender figure, yet 
gracefully rounded, with great velvet eyes 
in a camellia setting beneath a glory of 
red gold hair. So beautiful was she that 
almost it seemed to the stricken man as if 
she must be the Blessed Virgin herself, ma- 
terialized in his hour of triumph to remind 
him of his sins. 

She caught his eye, and, shaking a small, 
clenched fist at him, went on with her 
song, which grew increasingly bitter. Al- 
vise knew that such words could by no 
stretch of fancy profane Our Lady’s lips. 
Clearly the vision was 2 woman, and a 
daughter of the Nicolotti; clearly, too, she 
was sensible of the charms of his person, 
for all her venom was directed against his 
physical beauty. His eyes, his hair, his 
teeth, his broad shoulders, his strong arms 
—all these came in for special execration 
as the sweet voice swept on. 

Under its spell, and in the magic of her 
face, he forgot where he was and what he 
was doing. The throng descending below 
her to the water was blotted from sight. 
She alone stood out like a sculptured mas- 
terpiece against the rosy and white facade. 
His blood raced through his veins, dim- 
ming his sight. His muscles relaxed, and 
his fine, sweeping stroke shortened and 
stopped. His oar lifted; the blade drop- 
ping heavily back into the water. 

A roar that drowned even her voice 
brought Alvise out of his dream. Angelo’s 
boat had shot ahead. The Nicolotti were 
shouting for joy, while the Castellani were 
screaming at Alvise, jeering, pleading, ad- 
vising. Scores of boats full of wildly ex- 
cited people were pressing after the racers, 
forming a long black tail that wove itself 
now this way, now that. 

But as the rowers left La Salute be- 
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hind, heading into the Giudecca Canal, the 
black tail paused and disintegrated. It 
could not hold the pace. There was noth- 
ing to do but to wait for the return of the 
racers when they turned and came back 
to the winning post at San Giorgio. 

‘‘ What could have happened to Alvise?” 
even the Nicolotti were asking among 
themselves. Surely, they said, nothing 
short of divine interference could have 
caused such a blunder. He would never 
regain the distance he had lost. It was 
clearly the will of their patron saint. 

The Castellani, recollecting the singer 
whose voice they had heard, were convinced 
that Alvise had been bewitched by some 
crone, whom they should have found out 
and knocked into the water at the first 
sound. This being the only possible ex- 
planation, they loudly consigned all 
witches, and this witch in particular, to 
deepest perdition without one drop of 
water to cool the flames. 

Alvise, meanwhile, was rowing desper- 
ately. All his might of body and will was 
completely given to the recovery of his 
place, but his mind was on the Madonna 
who had indeed bewitched him. 

He knew that for the first time he was 
overwhelmingly in love. If he won the 
race, she would hate him; if he lost, she 
would hold him in contempt. Of the two, 
hate was preferable. A woman may for- 
give a man whom she hates, may even 
come to love him in time; but contempt 
cannot be forgiven or wiped out. Far 
worse, however, than this question was the 
fact that Alvise did not know who she was, 
and might never find her again. 

Angelo was still in the lead, and pulling 
in fine form. Soon they would reach the 
turn. If he could get the inside course— 

Alvise’s skillful handling of his boat, 
however, considerably shortened his rival’s 
lead in making the turn. Now it was hard 
going against the tide. Two miles still to 
go, and the sea running heavier every min- 
ute. Alvise was beyond dispute the finer 
oarsman, but Angelo had the endurance 
of an ox. Once he glanced back, and his 
square, dark face wore a smile of conscious 
superiority; but Alvise was creeping up 
inch by inch, and at the Dogana the boats 
ran as one, side by side. The whole face 
of the water became a babel of excited 
cries. The racers remained on even terms. 
They were men! For the first time in 
eight centuries or more each side gave 
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grudging admiration to the other, while 
each side prayed and swore and yelled till 
the dead priests in La Salute must have 
stirred in their tombs. 

Marietta prayed that Alvise might fall 
back his prow’s width, if no more. Alvise, 
unaware that he was doing battle with her 
brother, as well as her faction, prayed and 
strove to win; and when the two gondolas 
swept past the winning post at San Gior- 
gio, the red cap was half a length ahead 
of the black. 

II 


“ PASQUALE,” said Alvise to his second 
man, “is your gondola here?” 

“-Ves—over there,” replied Pasquale, 
making a wide gesture toward the con- 
glomerate mass that was spreading out 
around San Giorgio like the unfurling of a 
great black fan. 

Though the noise was deafening, con- 
querors and conquered were already turn- 
ing their thoughts and their boats to the 
business of the day; for Sunday in Venice 
is a day of business as well as of prayer. 

“Call your family.” Alvise had to bend 
close so that Pasquale could hear. ‘“‘ You 


are to take them in my boat. I have need 


of yours. When you have returned your 
women to their homes, you will go to An- 
drea’s wine shop, where my friends will be 
waiting to pay their respects to me. I will 
be with you soon. If I am not there by 
the time you have changed and adorned 
yourself properly, you are to wait upstairs 
till I arrive, so that we may go down to- 
gether.” 

Pasquale Dovanni’s black eyes showed 
their astonishment. It was not the cus- 
tom for the hero of the day to leave his 
boat in the care of another and go off on a 
private errand while his friends waited. 
Knowing, however, that only some mo- 
mentous business could thus induce a Ve- 
netian to brave criticism by breaking the 
law of tradition, Pasquale signaled to his 
family to approach. 

His brother-in-law, though busy ma- 
nipulating his gondola through the spread- 
ing fan of boats, nevertheless, like every- 
body else, had an eye on the hero. He at 
once headed toward them, expertly shut- 
tling in and out as the fan continued to 
spread and at the same time to become less 
dense. 

Alvise, on his side, had not taken his 
eyes off the lovely Marietta, who, without 
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a look in his direction, was descending 
from her lofty perch toward the water. 
Zetta Filippi followed, with water drip- 
ping from her hair and clothes. 

“You look like a drowned crow, Zetta,” 
Marco remarked pleasantly. 

She struck at him, but he ducked and 
jumped into a gondola. Marietta followed 
her nephew, still without a look in Alvise’s 
direction. He noted that there were two 
old people in the boat—probably her father 
= mother—a younger couple, and the 

Oy. 

Fortunately for him, they were at the 
very heart of the throng. By the time they 
reached the open water, Pasquale’s family, 
in a state of great emotional uncertainty, 
had been hustled into the hero’s gondola. 
Overwhelmed by this signal honor, they 
nevertheless did not approve such flagrant 
disregard of the gossip that was already 
beginning to hum around them. 

Alvise, however, heard neither the com- 
pliments of Pasquale’s family nor the hum 
of censorious tongues. From the little 
box in the bow of his gondola he had 
snatched an old black hat to replace the 
red cap. Pulling it very low over his face, 
he divested himself of his red sash. Then 
an old shirt and a pair of worn trousers 
were taken out and swiftly rolled into a 
small bundle, as he stepped into the empty 
gondola that Pasquale held ready. 

By the time the gondola of the beautiful 
unknown had reached the open water, he 
too was clear of the press. He rowed care- 
lessly, always some distance behind and 
far to the left, so as not to excite suspi- 
cion. Once he had determined the direc- 
tion in which the other boat was going, he 
let his gondola drift while he swiftly 
donned the old shirt and trousers. No 
sign, now, of the champion of the regatta 
—Alvise was merely one of hundreds of 
the young gondoliers of Venice. 

He felt no sense of weariness from his 
ten-mile grill. He could think of nothing 
but the lovely girl of San Giorgio. Her 
appearance had proclaimed her a foreigner 
—that is, she belonged to a district other 
than his own, every district in Venice be- 
ing a “ foreign state” to every other dis- 
trict. To lose sight of her was probably 
to lose her forever. Once she disappeared, 
there would be no way in which he could 
locate her. Only this devastating possi- 
bility could have induced him to break the 
tradition of centuries, as he was now doing. 
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Of course she might be married—or be- 
trothed, which would be scarcely less fatal 
to Alvise’s hopes. So he tortured himself, 
never losing sight of her. 

If he could but get a chance to tell her 
that only his love of her could have 
whipped his exhausted muscles to the last 
spurt that sent him to victory, she must 
surely forgive him that victory; but no 
man could approach a maid until she had 
first signified her willingness to be ap- 
proached. Then how could he plead his 
justification? To hope that forgiveness 
would be granted without his very good ex- 
cuse was out of the possibilities. On the 
other hand, to hope that he would be given 
a chance to state his side before he was 
forgiven was also useless. It was indeed a 
complicated situation. 

Her gondola was turning near the Bak- 
ers’ Bridge. Alvise must go carefully, and 
keep at a distance, lest he be recognized. 
They were tying up at a landing place al- 
most before Alvise had dared enter the 
smaller canal. 

What was this? Angelo Contarini’s 
white gondola, and Angelo himself helping 
the old man out! He also helped the older 
woman, but the girl stepped lightly to the 
narrow footway, unaided. Now she was 
speaking with Angelo, and gesticulating 
wildly. They all turned together into a 
narrow street, talking furiously. 

Heartsick over the possibilities opened 
up by the sight of his rival in friendly con- 
verse with the girl, and fearing that they 
might enter a house or might pass a turn- 
ing where they could take either of two 
directions, Alvise tied his boat up and fol- 
lowed. There they were—not fifty feet 
ahead, stopping every second to talk with 
friends, all gesturing excitedly. Angelo’s 
square shoulders wore a dejected droop, 
but his movements indicated anger. 

Skulking in a doorway, Alvise saw them 
enter an old palace—for almost every 
house in Venice is called a palace. Above 
the arched street door hung a sail, to sig- 
nify the business in which the master of 
the house was engaged. 

The young man’s mission finished for 
the present, he turned back toward the la- 
goon. All his tired muscles now cried out, 
and he rowed uncertainly, wondering if 
he could make the Public Gardens. 

What was that? Ah, give thanks to 
the Blessed Mother! Pasquale Dovanni, 
having marked the direction taken by his 
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friend, and knowing that Alvise must pass 
La Salute on his return, had hastily dis- 
posed of his own family and come out to 
wait for the champion. 

“It would not have been good for me 
to arrive without you,” Pasquale said, 
drawing alongside. ‘“ ‘The crowds are wait- 
ing for you on the bridge, and you must 
make the bona figura.” 

Alvise stepped into his own gondola, 
while Pasquale’s brother-in-law took the 
extra boat. Pasquale inspected his friend 
closely. 

“‘ Besides,” he added in cautious tones, 
“if you succeeded in your undertaking, 
there will be questions asked. Therefore 
it is best that you should arrive with me. 
The crowd on the bridge will see us to- 
gether, and my family will swear that you 
never left your own boat. Whoever thinks 
he saw otherwise is a jealous son of the 
Nicolotti; for none of the Castellani will 
be found who saw you leave your boat.” 

“What is Angelo Contarini to her?” Al- 
vise was thinking. “A good friend—if no 
more!” 

. Pasquale was now at the oar and behind 

im. 

“'Yes—did you not follow that beauti- 
ful young devil who is without doubt a 
witch, for she put a spell on you with her 
song and her witch’s eyes, so that you all 
but lost the race?” 

“Yes,” admitted Alvise unhappily. 

“Ah!” The sound escaped Pasquale— 
a long syllable of satisfaction, in which 
fear and caution were nicely blended. Ob- 
serving Alvise’s eyes as he deserted his own 
boat, and watching his maneuvers from 
afar, Pasquale had drawn his own conclu- 
sions concerning his friend’s violent disre- 
gard of tradition. “ Did you—accomplish 
your—purpose?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“You were not discovered?” 

cc No.” 

“Ah! That is well.” 

When they were well out in the basin, 
Pasquale shipped his oar, got out the red 
cap and sash, and advised that Alvise 
should take off his disguise and restore his 
heroic colors. Pasquale was insistent that 
the change should be made sitting, lest a 
passing gondolier might notice. Then he 
made his friend’s old clothes, even the hat, 
into a bundle. In the center of the bundle 
he placed a piece of iron he had had the 
foresight to bring for the purpose. 
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Alvise watched him with only faint curi- 
osity. He was busy with his tormenting 
thoughts. 

Pasquale made the bundle tight, wrap- 
ping it with stout cord. Presently, with- 
out looking up, he inquired: 

“ Just her, or her whole family?” 

“ Her whole family.” 

“Ah! No doubt you were right. In 
fact, you could hardly have done other- 
wise—in safety,” said Pasquale, as he 
quietly dropped Alvise’s clothes into St. 
Mark’s Basin. 

This outrageous disposal of his working 
clothes roused Alvise. He sprang up an- 
grily. 

“You cannot wear them again,” ex- 
plained Pasquale. ‘You are a hero, and 
must from now on make a bona figura. 
Besides, the police are very suspicious. A 
crime might be committed. The police, 
who are in sympathy with the Nicolotti, 
might see in it a chance to have revenge 
on us for our victory by sending our cham- 
pion to the dock before the next race. One 
drop of blood from a cut finger might be 
sufficient for their foul ends.” 

Being a newborn hero, the young man 
had not known that a hero’s life was im- 
mediately fraught with perils such as this. 
Pasquale’s uncle had been a champion, so 
Alvise did not question his friend’s knowl- 
edge. For himself he was afraid of but 
one thing—that Angelo was the girl’s lover. 


lil 


THE scanty pavement on each side of 
the narrow canal into which they turned, 
the crooked streets leading off from it, and 
the bridge spanning it were, as Pasquale 
had predicted, thronged with men, women, 
and boys who had come immediately from 
the race to obtain a closer view of the 
hero’s face and to express their enthusiasm. 
Even a tormented lover could not but be 
stirred, and Alvise’s white teeth were 
charmingly displayed in his dark face. 

The front of Andrea’s wine shop was 
gorgeously decorated in his honor. Here 
also cheering crowds waited; but he was 
not detained, for he must be permitted first 
to adorn himself. When, however, he de- 
scended from the upper room set aside for 
his and Pasquale’s use, they fell upon him, 
crowding, pushing, each eager for the vic- 
tor’s first kiss or first handclasp. ~ 

Wine was brought, and there arose a 
babel of discussion. Every angle of the 


great event was minutely considered— 
that is, every angle but Alvise’s almost 
fatal blunder. This politeness forbade, un- 
less he chose to mention it first. A feast 
was arranged for an early date at the os- 
teria dictated by tradition for such cele- 
brations, and they parted reluctantly but 
triumphantly. 

Alvise, free at last, immediately returned 
to the district of his heart’s desire. To 
sleep without knowing the truth was im- 
possible. 

In the narrow street he found an old 
woman seated on a stool, stringing bright- 
ly colored beads. She did not know him, 
being too old to attend the regatta, but she 
was delighted to engage in conversation 
with such a bona figura of a man. 

He praised her work, and asked her how 
old she was. When she told him, he was 
properly amazed, and declared that she 
must be joking. He inquired about sev- 
eral people who passed them, and received 
their histories from birth, with the histories 
of their families in infinite detail. At last 
he asked casually: 

“The house down the way with the sail 
over the front door—who lives there?” 

The old woman eyed him with instant 
suspicion. So that was it! Ah, these 
young men—they could not fool an old one 
like her; but the old eyes were twinkling. 

“Messer Marco Contarini, the sailmak- 
er, lives there with his wife, his second son 
Angelo, and his daughter Marietta. His 
elder son is married and lives next door.” 

A great load lifted from Alvise’s heart. 
So Angelo was her brother! It might not 
be easy to persuade her to forgive Alvise 
for defeating a member of her family, but 
at least he could try. The field was open 
—she was not married! 

The old woman waited for him to in- 
quire further about Marietta, for she knew 
full well that this was the object of the 
entire conversation—the end toward which 
it had been leading from the first by the 
customary circumlocution. They discussed 
trivial matters for a moment—her bead 
work, the weather, and what not. Then 
the talkative crone could not refrain from 
opening the more interesting subject. 

He should see Marietta, she told him. 
To see her was to lose one’s heart at once. 
All the virtues of this lovely being were 
detailed to him—her age, her purity, her 
piety, her industry, and, above all, the 
luck awaiting the man who should win her. 
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“ But,” objected Alvise, with his charm- 
ing smile, “‘ if this girl is all you say, prob- 
ably she already has an amoroso.” 

His heart almost stopped beating as he 
made this careless remark. Even though 
Angelo was her brother, there might be a 
lover. 

The old woman purposely kept him 
waiting while she threaded her needle. Her 
sight was bad, and the operation required 
some time. She drew the thread through, 
knotted it, picked up a dozen beads at one 
stroke, and sighed. 

It was a regrettable truth, she said, that 
Marietta had no amoroso; for she should 
be thinking of settling. It was no fault of 
the young men of the district that she was 
not already settled. Pedro Filippi, next 
door, was eating his heart out for her; but 
she knew her worth, that girl. She would 
not have the first man who came along, 
nor the second, either. 

The slender ribbon of blue sky above 
the calle in which Alvise stood suddenly 
gave off a new light. He was half blinded 
by its radiance, in spite of the shadows of 
the narrow street. Not to appear too ab- 
rupt, he continued a few minutes longer 
in conversation with the old woman. Then, 
handing her a silver lira, he said: 

“Qld people like little comforts un- 
known to their children sometimes. You 
will buy yourself some little thing with 
this, in return for your pleasant talk with 
me.” 

She was still calling blessings upon him 
as he untied Pasquale’s boat, which he had 
used to avoid attention; and he knew that 
not only would the entire district, includ- 
ing Marietta’s family, know before night 
that he aspired to her hand, but also he 
would have at least one champion among 
her neighbors. The old women of Venice 
are great romancers, and care not a fig 
about regattas which they can no longer 
attend. 

That he had also made an implacable 
foe Alvise did not know. Pedro Filippi, 
skulking in a neighboring doorway, had 
heard the entire conversation, and under- 
stood it just as well as did the old crone. 


IV 


Ristnc early, Alvise, according to Ve- 
netian custom in these matters, repaired 
to the sailmaker’s house and took up his 
stand across the narrow street, walking up 
and down and gazing at the windows. 
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As he had expected, Marietta did not 
show her ‘face, and at a quarter to eight 
he was forced to go about his business. 
‘Courting was at best an expensive matter, 
as he well know. There were certain pres- 
ents, certain attentions, which no lover 
could escape; and he was ambitious to do 
even more. This would be difficult, since 
his father, to whom his earnings must go 
so long as he was an unmarried man, was 
very close. No doubt, however, the elder 
Valier would let him have what was re- 
quired to satisfy the traditional require- 
ments. No Venetian, not even the poorest 
or the most miserly, can afford to do other- 
wise. 

For the first time in his life Alvise 
played with the thought of dishonesty. 
Of course, his father could calculate what 
he earned when sent out from the ¢raghet- 
to at which he was regularly stationed; 
but his tips were another matter. No man 
could know what they were. It might be 
well to hold back a little each day, and to 
keep it in reserve against the possibility of 
Marietta relenting and giving him a sign 
that she was not averse to running the 
course with him. 

Each morning, promptly at six o’clock, 
he appeared in the calle before the dwell- 
ing of the Contarini. Promptly at seven 
he departed. She never appeared at the 
windows, but he knew that she saw him 
through the shutters. If she had not seen 
him, she would have been told of his visits 
long ago. 

Old women brought their stools out and 
sat in the narrow street, stringing beads or 
sewing, and whispering together, as he 
paced up and down, never moving out of a 
radius of twenty feet, or as he stood like 
a statue against a stone pillar. Boys of 
twelve and fourteen winked at one another 
as they passed him, to indicate that they 
knew what was in the wind. It looked, 
they would say when beyond his hearing, 
as if Marietta would have nothing to do 
with him, and he might as well go about 
his business. 

Alvise never glanced at a girl with flash- 
ing black eyes, a thin, pale face, and 
straight black hair, who always had an er- 
rand that took her past him. If he had 
thought of her frequent appearances, it 
would have occurred to him that she came 
out to laugh at his impotence. 

One morning Marco, emerging from his 
grandfather’s house, addressed Alvise. 
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“‘ Marietta says for you to go away,” he 
told the lovesick swain. “She doesn’t 
want a son of a dog of the Castellani!” 

Alvise took no notice. If Marietta had 
such a message to deliver, she would not 
take so crude a method of delivering it. 
There were many delicate ways in which 
a girl could give an undesired lover his dis- 
missal. She could sing behind the shut- 
ters a special little song composed for this 
purpose; or she could come out as if on 
her way to visit a friend, and pass him 
without a glance. These signs would suf- 
fice to send any suitor on his way. 

He could see the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood laughing behind their hands. 
Only the old women were sympathetic. 
The men and the middle-aged women, 
from watching him with twinkling eyes, 
had grown a little cold and deeply curi- 
ous. Perhaps this was Marietta’s revenge 
for her brother’s defeat—to make the hero 
of the year a laughing stock; but, again, 
perhaps she had not fully made up her 
mind. So long as that hope remained, 
Alvise could not go away. 

Every morning Angelo came out of the 
house on his way to work, but he never 
spoke. As members of opposing factions, 
the two young men might well have been 
on friendly terms, except where it came to 
questions of factional superiority or prow- 
ess; but Angelo was not a good loser. He 
could not forgive his conqueror. 

Messer Contarini also passed out now 
and again, but naturally he never seemed 
to see Alvise. It was not his business to 
take a hand in the matter until his daugh- 
ter had signified her intentions. The wom- 
en of the house, both mother and daugh- 
ter, kept strictly within doors at this hour. 

Alvise was growing thin and pale under 
the strain. Desperate expedients occurred 
to him —such as inditing a letter to the 
cruel beauty for the purpose of pleading 
his cause. That, however, was merely a 
stray thought, to be instantly discarded, 
for no man could take such a liberty. 

At length he began to think of abandon- 
ing his fruitless vigils; out they had be- 
come as necessary to him as food and 
drink—indeed, more necessary, for the 
very thought of eating sickened him more 
often than not, while this hour before her 
window, hopeless though it appeared, had 
become a passion from which he could not 
free himself. Every morning he rose and 
dressed, and his gondola took its own way 
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to the Bakers’ Bridge. It was as if some 
superhuman force—saint or devil—took 
charge the moment he dipped oar into 
water, and propelled him. 

Perhaps he was going mad. Well, that 
would be a relief, for then he could not 
think of Marietta. He would not feel this 
terrible sickness of the heart, this leaden 
heaviness in all his muscles, this restless- 
ness and discontent, through all the hours 
of the day. 

When his physical condition warned him 
that he was near the end of his endurance, 
he composed a song in which he told her 
all that etiquette forbade his writing or 
speaking. He told of his heartbreak, the 
Strange antics of his gondola, his loss of 
appetite and sleep, the threat of a total 
breakdown. Finally, in tragic words, he 
announced that after to-morrow she would 
see him no more. He could not endure 
life without her. He could not leave her 
and live. The lagoon would receive him. 

That night he sang his plaint under her 
window to the air of “A ¢e, 0 cara,” and 
went away with a sense of relief at having 
thus poured out his heart in song. 


V 


A TURBID sea had been breaking upon 
the Lido for almost two days, and an east- 
erly wind was driving the water of the 
Adriatic into the lagoons. Looking out 
on the world for what might be his last day 
of life, Alvise viewed a gray world and a 
very wet one. The canals of Venice were 
beginning to overflow. Water was appear- 
ing in the streets, bubbling up in little 
geysers between the stones and from drain- 
pipes. It might not be possible to keep his 
last vigil. 

He dressed in great haste, not neglect- 
ing, however, to array himself properly. 
He put on a white shirt of cheap silk, 
with a bright scarf at his throat and a 
sash to match. By the time he had reached 
the Bakers’ Bridge the canals were spill- 
ing over into the calli, joining the water 
that was pushing up from underneath. 
The streets were racing streams, but still 
shallow. 

Alvise tied up and waited. In a very 
short time he was able to enter the calle 
in his gondola. All the windows in the 
watery lane, except Marietta’s, were full 
of laughing women and children. Men and 
boys waded about, with their trousers 
rolled halfway up their thighs. Gondolas 
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came in to pick up fares, and their rowers 
shouted to Alvise to move on, as it was 
difficult to pass him. Everybody was mak- 
ing a grand joke of what would have ap- 
peared a disaster to any but the light- 
hearted Venetians. 

A rocket went up in the distance, its 
loud report announcing that St. Mark’s 
Square was flooded. At once men, wom- 
en, and children were racing toward the 
central square of the city, to have a share 
in the fun. They went on foot, knee deep 
in water, and in gondolas. 

Giorgio Contarini, Marietta’s elder 
brother, came into the calle with his boat, 
to pick up his own family, and then went 
on to his father’s house. He called Mari- 
etta, who was out sc quickly that Alvise 
realized she had been waiting for the call. 
It was the first glimpse he had had of her 
since the regatta. She was even more 
beautiful than she had appeared at a little 
distance. 

The lower floor of the house being flood- 
ed, she had removed her shoes and stock- 
ings, and she held her skirts high above 
her knees as she stepped from the doorway 
into the gondola. She did not glance at the 
young man sitting so disconsolately in his 
boat across the calle. Her brother’s gon- 
dola gently scraped Alvise’s in passing, 
and he could have touched her by putting 
out his hand; but her little head was 
haughtily upheld, and her eyes stared 
straight ahead. 

She had at last given the sign. As she 
passed on down the watery lane, he buried 
his face in his hands. It was all over! 

Then a clear, sweet soprano drifted back 
to him: 

“Be not depressed, dear one; 
Thou hast no cause to sigh. 
I’ve watched thee day by day; 
Always my heart was nigh.” 


Alvise sprang up with such violence that 
he lost his footing and fell into the water. 
He did not trouble to get out until she 
turned a corner — waving to him as she 
passed out of sight. His bright scarf, his 
silk shirt, his gay sash, were dripping; but 
he did not think of them. The little minx, 
to torture him like that! He threw back 
his streaming black head and laughed up 
at the narrow ribbon of sky overhead. 

His first physical sensation was hunger. 
He went into a neighboring Osteria, where, 
taking from his neck a little sack contain- 
ing the secret reserves from his tips dur- 
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ing these past weeks, he first emptied it on 
the table’and then, so to speak, put it into 
his stomach. He had ceased to be a poor 
man. The world was full of money, and 
he was one of the nobdili gorging himself 
on the fatness of it. 

He did not waste time over his feast, 
however, nor did he trouble to go home 
for dry clothes. A little water more or 
less — what is that to a Venetian when 
there is fun afoot? 

St. Mark’s Square was one large lake 
from the door of the lovely cathedral to 
the walk along the other end of the square. 
The pigeons were wheeling above the 
water, disconsolate over being deprived of 
their feeding ground. Gondolas sped over 
the shallow water, while tourists crowded 
the walk in front of Florian’s, gaping from 
beneath the colonnades, and paying fabu- 
lous prices for short voyages in the flooded 
square. Marietta was there, but Alvise did 
not approach her, for it would not have 
been etiquette. Moreover, he was busy 
collecting fares from rich Americans. 

What a scramble when the water began 
to go down! All the gondoliers hurried 
from the Piazza, the main square, to the 
Piazzetta, to get back to the Grand Canal 
before the receding tide left them strand- 
ed on the pavement. Boats crunched to- 
gether—an unpardonable blunder, as a 
rule, even in the narrowest canals, but all 
part of the fun on this rare occasion. The 
rowers pushed one another forward, urg- 
ing haste, laughing, and making facetious 
threats. 

“ Come!” said Alvise to Pasquale, when 
they were safely out on the canal. “We 
will have a glass of wine to celebrate. I 
made sixty lire. Ah, these Americans— 
for a little pleasure they spend in ten min- 
utes what an honest man can live on for a 
week!” 

But the recklessness of his newborn 
elation, which had impelled a frugal gon- 
dolier to spend money like a rich Ameri- 
can on bodily indulgences, had passed. 
Many things could be done with sixty lire 
by one who was about to enter upon court- 
ship, and who must needs make a bona 
figura—which is so much more important 
than the pleasures of table or cup. For 
one lira Alvise bought two glasses of sour 
wine, which he and his friend sipped slow- 
ly, the while they discussed the business 
in hand. 

Pasquale did not confide to his friend 
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his own mistaken construction of the mad- 
ness which had constrained a hero to brave 
public criticism in the very hour of 
triumph. After all, revenge or love—they 
came to the same thing, and neither law 
nor tradition could bind them. 

When the last drop of wine had been 
finished and the last detail settled, they 
returned to their separate homes to don 
their very best clothes. When they met, 
an hour later, the water had returned to 
the canals and lagoons. Though little pud- 
dles still stood in interstices between the 
stones, the streets and footpaths were as 
dry as if they had not, but a short while 
ago, been navigable waterways. The sun 
shone with great vigor, and the easterly 
gale was blowing a mild adieu. 

Entering the wide door of the sailmak- 
er’s house, the two friends passed through 
a damp, musty hall into the courtyard, 
where sails were chalked out before being 
cut. Here, the crevices having been 
mopped, the pavement showed no sign of 
the flood. 

Upon the entrance of the two young 
men, Messer Contarini, who was stooping 
over his work, rose to bid them a courte- 
ous good day. Instantly aware of their 
mission, he nevertheless listened gravely 
while Alvise made formal request for per- 
mission to court his daughter. Angelo en- 
tered and nodded curtly. Pasquale sec- 
onded his friend’s request with a detailed 
statement as to Alvise’s public and private 
life, his family connections, his qualities of 
industry and frugality. 

All these things the old man had long 
ago investigated while the spoiled beauty 
of his house kept the young man dangling; 
but established custom is a stern mistress. 
He bade the friends return for his answer 
in two days, in which time he would verify 
the young man’s claims as an honorable 
citizen, 

The impatient lover pleaded that one 
day would be sufficient, but the old man 
was firm. His house was a very old one, 
and its dignity made certain demands. He 
offered his hand gravely, and the visitors 
were compelled to depart. 

Angelo also extended his hand to the 
champion, to indicate that factional dif- 
ferences were to be laid aside between 
prospective members of the same family. 
While the two young people, after run- 
ning the course allotted to courtship, might 
decide to drop the matter, still for the 
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present Alvise was a probationary mem- 
ber of the family and entitled to its 
courtesy. 

VI 


As the polite adieus were being said, 
Marietta slipped upstairs. On her return 
from the Piazza she had waited behind her 
shutters to see her lover, had crept down- 
stairs when he came to the house, and had 
heard every word that was said. Not that 
she expected anything new in the conver- 
sation, all that being a fixed routine; but 
having heard her lover’s voice only in song, 
and knowing that it must be liquid and 
= in speech, she wished to assure her- 
self. 

It had proved all that she expected, and 
she was swept by a throbbing sweetness 
such as she had never before experienced. 
She tingled and thrilled in contemplation 
of her happiness. 

During the two following days, while her 
father was cutting sails and supposedly 
verifying her lover’s statement, she con- 
stantly prayed that she might be forgiven 
for her cruelty in making Alvise wait so 
long. She also worked prodigiously, scour- 
ing all the copper pots that hung from the 
beams of her father’s front room. ‘These 
utensils had been gathered from genera- 
tion to generation for centuries, and they 
would prove to her lover that though the 
family was not rich, it was of ancient 
origin. Their present luster would make 
him aware of her own industry. The rows 
and rows of pewter plates on the many 
ledges around the room were likewise treat- 
ed with olive oil and finely powdered brick 
dust till they shone like silver. 

When at last the young man entered 
with her father, he was almost blinded by 
the silver brilliancy of the walls, the golden 
brilliancy overhead. Marietta had donned 
her best flowered muslin, and as a compli- 
ment to her future lord, whose faction 
would naturally be her own, she wore a 
red scarf about her waist and a red rose 
in her hair. The mother stood just behind 
her daughter, in her best black dress. 

Messer Contarini gravely introduced 
the young man to the two women, and in 
a formal speech apprised them of Alvise’s 
mission and pretensions. He went on to 
appoint three months as a time during 
which the young people were to keep com- 
pany and see whether they wished to con- 
tinue the engagement. 
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Alvise gravely thanked the old man, and 
at once proved himself a generous lover by 
presenting a box of sweets to Marietta and 
a jar of mustard seed to her mother—gifts 
which it was his privilege, rather than his 
duty, to offer at this stage. 

After further preliminary speeches the 
mother repaired to her bedroom and Mes- 
ser Contarini to his sailmaking, leaving the 
lovers to get acquainted. 

Alvise lost no time. All his past agony 
flooded his soul. Standing very straight, 
he beat upon his chest with both fists. 

“Cruel one! See before you a mere 
shadow of the man who was bewitched by 
your rare beauty. My strength has gone 
from me like the ruddy glow in my face, 
which was, but is no more. I am no longer 
a bona figura of a man to love, but a poor 
groveling creature who was ready to tie 
a weight to himself and end his miserable 
life in the lagoon. I stand before you 
wasted in body, but on fire with love!” 

Whereupon he kissed her hands fervent- 
ly, and they sat down to talk things over. 

She was sweetly penitent, but he could 
not forgive her. He was overwhelmed by 
his past suffering. He suffered it all over 
in retrospect. Indeed, it was not past— 
it was present, a flame that scorched and 
shriveled. 

He wept and paced the floor, while 
Marietta wept and tried to soothe him. 
Waves of tenderness swept him and quiet- 
ed him; but then a new reproachful out- 
burst would seize him, reaching Marietta’s 
mother in her bedroom and Messer Conta- 
rini in the courtyard. Even passers-by 
heard, and all approved. Here was a lov- 
er—a man who would stand no foolish- 
ness. Such unseemly vanity as the girl had 
shown! Served her right. The old sail- 
maker nodded assent from time to time, 
and the old lady smiled. 

But one there was who neither smiled 
nor approved. “The Italian girl,” as 
Zetta was called, her family having mi- 
grated from Italy when Venice was under 
a separate government, listened with white 
face and blazing eyes in the adjoining 
house. In reality the two houses were 
one. The original palace had been con- 
verted into three tenements, and there were 
passages, disused and closed, leading from 
one to the other. The Contarini occupied 
the central part. On the one side their 
eldest son, Giorgio, lived with his family. 
The other side was occupied by the Filippi. 
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-Zetta stood in one of the disused pas- 
sages, behind a door that had not been 
opened in a century. Her ear was pressed 
against the ancient keyhole, which. opened 
into the room where Alvise and Marietta 
were talking. All at once she was startled 
by a steady creaking of old boards in the 
passage behind her. She stood upright, 
tense and listening. 

Stealthy footsteps were coming toward 
her, Fright almost drew a cry from her. 
Then she knew it must be Pedro, her 
brother. She moved quickly away from 
the door. 

“Ts that you, Pedro?” she whispered. 
“Tt is I—Zetta,” she continued swiftly, 
lest he should be startled into some excla- 
mation which would be heard by the 
lovers. 

Pedro stood still in the darkness, and 
neither he nor Zetta spoke. Explanations 
were unnecessary. 

“Tf you kill her,” he whispered present- 
ly, “you will be discovered, and will pay 
with your own life, so that you will gain 
nothing.” 

They understood each other fully. He 
knew that Zetta would not hesitate to re- 
move her rival if she saw a way of escape 
for herself; and she knew that Pedro would 
himself betray her if anything happened 
to the girl whom he still loved. 

“T am not a fool,” she told him. “I 
shall merely deprive her of her beauty— 
which will be far worse than depriving her 
of life, for she will lose him, and will be 
the laughing stock of the district.” 

Pedro, coveting that beauty, was not 
pleased, but he thought best to hear what 
his sister had to say. 

“What do you plan?” he inquired. 

** Somehow I must open this door, whose 
hinges are stiffened with a hundred years 
of rust. Then I shall enter her room in 
the night and cut off her beautiful golden 
hair. She will not have the face to let 
him see her with a shorn head, and will 
compel her father to break off the affair. 
She will be forced to keep to her room for 
perhaps a year, as no girl of pride will 
make herself an object of gossip and laugh- 
ter in the district; but the gossips will 
have their way none the less. I will see 
to that! It will be hinted that there may 
be a reason why Marietta keeps to her 
room, it being strange that she should hide 
herself just after a young man, a foreigner 
to the district, has suddenly ceased visiting 
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the house. Of all this her family will 
naturally hear not a word; but by the 
time her hair is long enough to put up she 
will be irreparably disgraced. She will be 
glad to listen to your suit. You can 
marry her and move to another district, 
where her disgrace will be unknown; and 
meanwhile I will find a way to catch Al- 
vise’s heart on the rebound.” 

Pedro heard his sister in amazement. 
The subtlety of the feminine mind was 
quite beyond his direct savagery. He had 
considered waylaying Alvise, but had per- 
force abandoned the idea. Young Valier 
was too popular a hero to disappear un- 
noticed. Every man of the Castellani 
would become an avenger bent on tracking 
down the enemy who had made away with 
their champion. All the Nicolotti would 
be under suspicion, and to clear the clan 
of so foul a charge every member of it 
would be ready to help the Castellani in 
discovering the murderer. It would be 


known that Pedro Filippi was a rejected 
suitor of Marietta’s, and the rest would be 
child’s play for the combined factions. 
Pedro had almost eaten his heart out 
trying to think of some means of driving 
his rival away without coming under the 


clutch of the law; and here Zetta, a mere 
woman, an inferior being, had solved the 
problem with safety to herself and to him. 
Even if she should be detected, there was 
no law against cutting a woman’s hair. 
Moreover, the damage to Marietta’s beauty 
would not be irreparable, and Pedro could 
afford to wait. That she would not see 
Alvise again was certain. Shame would 
prevent that. Nor would she give him a 
reason which would make her ridiculous. 
Alvise would be forced to go away in a 
manner that would humiliate him beyond 
all chance of return or reconciliation. 

“ But even if we can get the door open,” 
said Pedro, joining forces with his sister, 
“she would be sure to awaken, and she is 
Stronger than you.” 

“T will see to it that she does not awak- 
en. Some day, when she is preparing the 
polenta and I am visiting her, I will have 
a little bottle with me, and when her back 
is turned—” 

_ “But the old people will also get it, and 
Angelo,” interrupted Pedro. 

“Of course, fool! How would it help 
me if Marietta slept, and one of her family 
should be awakened by a creaking board 
or by a stumble in the darkness?” 
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“ True, but if you should give them too 
much—” 

“T will not. I know an old woman who 
for a lira will tell me the exact amount for 
polenta to be eaten by four people. They 
will sleep heavily, but no more.” 

Pedro saw a possible hitch in this. What 
if one or the other should gorge himself 
and get an overdose? However, as he 
could not under any circumstances imagine 
a creature so lovely as Marietta gorging 
herself, he was not especially disturbed. If 
one of the old people ate too much—well, 
old people had to die some day. Of course, 
if it should chance to be Angelo, there 
would be an investigation by the Nicolotti, 
and the Castellani, too, would probably 
help. Marietta’s sheared head would be 
discovered. This would direct suspicion 
against a woman. The open passage would 
be found, and Zetta’s visit to the Contarini 
while the polenta was in the making would 
almost surely be revealed. 

Well, that was Zetta’s lookout. The 
scheme was hers. If it was successful, both 
he and she would profit; if there should 
be a hitch, she and not he would pay. In 
any case Pedro stood to win. 


Vil 


On stepping into the street after this 
conversation with his sister, Pedro Filippi 
came face to face with Alvise, who looked 
like an Apollo in cream and black marble 
brought to life by the kiss of a mortal. 
Pedro knew that probably the love affair 
had not yet progressed so far as kisses, but 
the thought that it was likely to do so be- 
fore long was devastating. Recollecting 
his sister’s nefarious designs on Marietta’s 
beauty, it occurred to him that he might 
pick a quarrel with this handsome devil, 
and, striking solely at his face, might not 
only avoid the penalties of the law, but so 
mar the fellow’s beauty that no girl could 
kiss him without a shudder. 

Marietta, behind her shutters, watching 
her lover’s departure, saw the black looks 
directed after him by the suitor whom she 
had scorned. She shuddered with anxiety; 
and on the following morning her fears 
were confirmed. On the lower floor she 
found a thin package which had been 
pushed through the shutters from the 
street. It was addressed to her in a 
strange handwriting. Unaware of Zetta’s 
animosity, she never doubted that it was 
from Pedro. Afraid to open it, yet urged 
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by curiosity, she called Marco, who was 
just coming out to join his fellows in play. 

She did not deceive her nephew as to 
her suspicions; but being even more curi- 
ous than she over the contents of the 
package, and also being a male person, not 
supposed to be superstitious, the boy was 
willing to brave the consequences. As a 
preliminary precaution, however, Marietta 
cleaned out the fireplace and made a small 
fire, and they waited together for new 
ashes to drop on the shovel that she had 
placed to catch them. These Marco al- 
lowed her to sprinkle over his head and 
clothes. She then threw salt out of the 
window by which the package had come 
in. After these protective measures against 
witchcraft, he opened the package. 

She fell back with a cry of dismay as a 
small, cheap comb was revealed. Of all 
the gifts that can be made a girl who is 
beginning a love venture, this was the most 
disastrous. 

Her mother, who had awaited the open- 
ing of the package, cried out to Marco to 
drop the accursed thing into the fire. Mes- 
ser Contarini was called. He laughed as 
men do at superstitious women, but tremu- 
lously; and he sent Marco on the run for 
an old woman who was said to be a witch, 
having power to remove spells as well as 
to put them on. 

The crone arrived out of breath, and 
immediately proceeded to undo the mis- 
chief, which, she said, might already be 
great. Her first requirement was the heart 
of a chicken, which was immediately pro- 
duced—though chickens were expensive at 
this season, owing to the demand for them 
by those profligate Americans. Much salt 
was sprinkled about the house, many blood 
chilling incantations were said, and finally 
a Solomon’s seal was charcoaled on the 
doorstep. 

The rites continued all morning, the 
chicken being in preparation for the mid- 
day meal. It was an unprecedented ex- 
travagance to have meat of any sort dur- 
ing the week, but a chicken must not be 
wasted. 

Very soon after its consumption, in 
which the old crone heartily participated, 
she informed the family that she had sent 
the evil spirits back to perdition, from 
which they could never rise again. In case 
they did, however, Marietta had but to 
send for her, and she would put them in 
their proper place once more. 
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Messer Contarini, who had from the 
first laughed shakily at all this stir, and 
had protested his disbelief in such non- 
sense, had willingly gone out for the 
chicken, and now he willingly crossed the 
old woman’s palm with a piece of money. 

Before night the whole district knew of 
the alarming incident. Nothing else was 
talked of. Besides the comb, the package 
was said to have contained several other 
sinister objects; and speculation was rife 
as to the sender, and as to the efficacy of 
the old crone’s work. Old heads shook 
slowly and fearfully. Young eyes were 
wide with terror, and one and all viewed 
Marietta with sympathy. 

It was generally agreed that Pedro Filip- 
pi knew something about the mysterious 
package. Even Zetta, coming over to offer 
her quota of condolence and speculation, 
admitted it was possible that her brother 
was at the bottom of the affair, since—she 
confided this secretly to Marietta—he was 
eating his heart out for love of her. 

All the Contarini family, including the 
eldest son, his wife and four children, and 
even Angelo, greeted Alvise cordially when 
the happy lover arrived that evening. In 
the face of the evil that menaced the house, 
factional differences and personal rivalries 
were forgotten. The two gondoliers at once 
became friends with a common interest, 
though they made little direct mention of 
a subject which was beneath men’s dig- 
nity. The women retailed the disaster in 
many words, all three talking together, so 
that Alvise could scarcely hear. 

The men, as became them, pretended to 
laugh at all this hullabaloo over a comb; 
but they were obviously shaken. Alvise 
took Marietta in his arms in the presence 
of her family, by way of showing that he 
would protect her from the very fiends 
themselves; and nobody—not even the co- 
quettish Marietta—seemed to notice that 
the new lover had thus made a long jump 
in his courtship, which, being but two days 
old, properly admitted of no more than 
kissing the girl’s hands. 

They sat, at that moment, in direct line 
with the keyhole at which Pedro’s eye was 
applied. He straightened up, and, turn- 
ing to Zetta, cried out with as much vio- 
lence as was admitted by a whisper: 

“ He is clasping her to his breast in the 
presence of her family. You and your 
devil’s schemes are hastening the very end 
we wish to avoid!” 
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And so it seemed; for, applying her ear, 
Zetta heard the old man, upon Alvise’s 
urgent insistence, consent to lessen the 
period of courtship to two months, which 
was the shortest possible time prescribed 
by etiquette. 

So elated was Alvise by this concession 
that he was almost inclined to look upon 
the comb as a blessing, instead of a curse; 
but when about to depart he barely missed 
stepping on two pieces of wood placed on 
the step in the form of a cross, and then 
he knew that the matter was _ serious. 
Naturally he could not leave the house till 
the crone had been brought by a neighbor 
to remove the cross. 

During the following days symbols of 
witchcraft continued to arrive. The front 
shutters were nailed fast, so that even the 
thinnest package could not be pushed into 
the house; but one dare not step out of the 
house of mornings without pause. The 
old crone was in constant demand to re- 
move strange objects from the doorstep. 
Once it was a coffin no bigger than one’s 
two hands. Again it was an earthen jar 
of sand, from which the old woman 
triumphantly extracted a dead scorpion. 
There were those who hinted that she was 


growing fat on Messer Contarini; and 
heads wagged suspiciously over this sug- 
gestion. 

As every one expected, a series of dis- 
asters followed. Giorgio Contarini’s young- 
est child, aged nine months, died in the 
night, though it had been perfectly well at 


supper time. In addition to its polenta it 
had eaten a frittura di fichi brought by one 
of the neighbor girls, who had been to a 
party, and an apple chewed very fine by 
its mother. After that it cried for coffee, 
which its mother gave it, and its father 
even let it have some of the sour wine that 
he was saving for occasions; all of which 
it ate and drank with relish, proving how 
well it was. 

Of course this was not as bad as it might 
have been, with another mouth to feed on 
the way; but a worse thing occurred two 
nights later. A tall young stranger was 
set upon at the dark corner by Messer 
Santello’s curio shop, and, being unarmed, 
received several wounds on the face and 
head before he could escape. Marietta 
knew that the wounds were intended for 
Alvise, and he came no more from that 
direction. Moreover, he went well armed. 

There were minor occurrences, such as 
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one of the neighborhood boys breaking an 
arm while trying to do stunts on the 
Bakers’ Bridge. Two women fell ill of 
fever. Mosquitoes, seldom troublesome in 
Venice, came down in droves. A man 
stubbed his toe in St. Mark’s Square, fell, 
and cracked his skull. Of course St. 
Mark’s was a long way off, but you could 
never tell just where witchcraft would 
strike. The poor man might have passed 
the house of the Contarini. 

Then there were strange scraping noises 
heard by Marietta, always in the dead of 
the night—not like rats cutting wood, but 
like a sharp instrument scraping on iron. 
Her bedroom opened on a winding stair 
which led to the front room, whence the 
noise seemed to issue, the stairway acting 
as a tube that brought it up tc her. She 
was not a coward, and several times she 
went down, candle in hand. Always the 
sound ceased, and there was no more of 
it that night; but it came again the next 
night, and the next. 

More than a century of rust overlay the 
ponderous lock and hinges which held the 
great door to that closed passage. It filled 
all the interstices, yet had not eaten away 
or weakened the hand-wrought iron. Pe- 
dro, striving to open an entrance for Zetta, 
was losing heart. Only by playing on his 
jealousy did his sister keep him at work. 
Daily she received Marietta’s confidences, 
which she in turn retailed to Pedro. 

But she herself was near to desperation. 
The two months of probationary courtship 
were at an end, and though Pedro worked 
nightly, and finally succeeded in filing 
away the hinges, the heavy door remained 
as solid as a stone wall. It was as if time 
had welded it to its casings. 

Love will have its way, even in the face 
of witchcraft and menace. There were 
glorious evenings for the lovers, in which 
they listened to the music on the Grand 
Canal or drifted on some quiet waterway, 
whispering to each other, as if afraid the 
overhanging walls might hear their secret. 
Always there is dancing in Venice, giving 
play to a more exuberant gayety. 

Alvise gave his betrothed all the presents 
prescribed by custom, and many more. 
She thought he must be rich. 


Vill 


THE important day arrived on which 
the accepted lover was to sup with the 
Contarini. With him came his parents and 
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nearest relatives, and the two families were 
formally introduced. 

The lengthened table, the gleaming cut- 
lery on the snowy cloth, the company 
dishes of burnished yellow, the rows and 
rows of pewter plates around the walls, 
and the shining copper vessels hanging 
from the beams, all catching the light of 
several lamps, made a scene that dupli- 
cated similar scenes through centuries of 
the history of the Contarini. Alvise had 
brought an elaborate bouquet of artificial 
flowers, and the company sat down to a 
three-hour feast. 

The business of food and drink being at 
last disposed of, the young man rose and 
formally demanded Marietta’s hand in 
marriage. Her father gave his consent in 
a little speech on matrimony, its duties, 
and its responsibilities. He added a pa- 
ternal blessing and sat down. Thereupon 
the guests rose one by one, in order of re- 
lationship — first the men, and then the 
women—to extend their congratulations to 
the betrothed pair. This done, Marietta’s 
mother served each guest with a small glass 
of a liqueur that was kept in reserve for 
great occasions. 

Alvise’s mother, by way of compliment- 
ing her hosts, remarked the number and 
beauty of the copper vessels. Messer Con- 
tarini, to further impress his guests with 
the honor of his house, pointed out a ket- 
tle dating from the fifth century, and others 
related to periods of special significance in 
Venetian history. 

* You could be a rich man, Messer Con- 
tarini,” said Alvise with his charming 
smile, “if you would go into St. Mark’s 
Square carrying a dozen or so of those 
vessels strung across your shoulders.” 

“How is that, my boy?” the old man 
asked. 

“These Americans, having no old fami- 
lies in their own country,” explained Al- 
vise, “are very naive. They pay fabu- 
lous prices for ancient heirlooms such as 
you have here, hoping to acquire with their 
dollars the appearance of ancestral distinc- 
tion. The older the article, the more eager 
they are, the more they will pay. I’ve no 
doubt for one of those early kettles you 
could get as much as five hundred lire. I 
have seen them pay as much for twelfth- 
century pottery which was a mere imita- 
tion.” 

“No doubt you are right,” nodded the 
old man, highly pleased to feel that he had 
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possessions which all the wealth of these 
foolish Americans could not buy. 

At the same time, roughly estimating 
what the entire array would bring at such 
figures, he sighed in unconscious regret 
that he who had the priceless honor of 
ancient lineage must live in poverty to 
maintain that honor, when he might spend 
his old age in comparative luxury, if he 
were minded to part with his inherited 
treasures. 

The old man’s elder son also made a 
swift estimate, as did Angelo. 

“Yes,” said Angelo, who was a shrewd 
business man, “some could be made to 
bring much more than five hundred lire. 
If I were selling that one with the swan 
neck, which dates from A.D. 465, I would 
demand two thousand lire for it.” 

A gasp went round the table. 

“Two thousand!” they said in chorus. 

“Even an American would not be fool 
enough to pay such a price,” said the old 
man. 

“Tt is about eighty dollars, and eighty 
dollars to them is far less than eighty lire 
to us. They spend as much, and more, 
to put into their stomachs in one evening. 
I had a patron last week who thought 
nothing of losing ten thousand lire in a 
gambling casino. Think you he would 
hesitate to spend two thousand for an 
ancient kettle, if it caught his fancy? If 
not,” Angelo shrugged, “one could come 
down a little. It is well to start high, since 
one can come down but cannot go up.” 

Thereupon the men launched into tales 
of the profligacy of these crazy Americans, 
as witnessed by themselves or told them 
by friends. It was a good topic, for one 
tale led to another, and the women were 
in a continued state of wonder and amaze- 
ment; but, throughout it all, the owners 
of all this useless wealth could not keep 
their minds entirely free of thoughts con- 
cerning it. 

The old man’s eldest son figured that he 
could start in business for himself—a fish 
shop, or perhaps even an osteria. Angelo 
pictured the novelty shop which he felt 
sure he could start—if not exactly on the 
Piazza, very near to it. Having modern 
ideas, he felt that if this opportunity for 
wealth were his, he would emulate the 
Americans by turning into gold whatever 
came to hand and buying heirlooms after 
wealth came. 

Messer Contarini thought—but without 
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temptation—of leisure in his old age. His 
wife dreamed of a hired girl and a walnut 
commode; Marietta, of a gorgeous trous- 
seau and fine furniture for her new home. 
Alvise, who had unwittingly started all 
this mental commotion, thought no more 
of it, beyond secretly remarking the greed 
in the eyes of the sons of the house. His 
own family were not interested in the Con- 
tarini heirlooms, but were computing the 
possible value of their own. 

Alvise, in his new position as an accept- 
ed lover, now proposed a gondola party of 
young people to listen to the singing on 
the Grand Canal the following evening. 
Marietta, having her friend Zetta in mind, 
proposed that he should bring his friend 
Pasquale Dovanni, who, though rather 
short, was not unhandsome. 

That Pasquale did not take to Zetta on 
the following night was unfortunate. Mari- 
etta, to help matters along, moved to a 
place beside him at the far end of the gon- 
dola, and sat whispering Zetta’s virtues to 
him, while Alvise rowed, looking none too 
pleased; but it did no good. Pasquale 
had no eyes for the thin, dark-skinned girl 
who laughed and talked as if she were in 
a fever. Moreover, Marietta had much ex- 
plaining to do afterward. 
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Two days later came the segno, or be- 
trothal supper, another lengthy and elabo- 
rate ceremony. Alvise gave the wedding 
ring and two other rings into Marietta’s 
keeping, and the young people received the 
names of movizza and sposo. ‘There re- 
mained only the necessary preparation of 
trousseau and furniture on the bride’s 
part, the prescribed presents on the 
groom’s, and certain other demands of 
matrimonial etiquette. 

To comply with the latter, Alvise went 
to the traghetto the following morning to 
find Pasquale. Upon seeing his friend, he 
offered his hand, saying: 

“Pare 1a.” 

But Pasquale did not take his friend’s 
hand. He could not. He had no money 
saved, and a compare, or best man, must 
be able to meet certain expenditures de- 
manded by his position. : 

As it is an honor to act as a compare, no 
man would hesitate a moment over the ex- 
pense, if he had the money or could bor- 
row it; but with the lira down, and the 
cost of everything up, it was beyond Pas- 
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quale’s means. So was it, also, with all 
Alvise’s friends. Though he sought all day 
and for many days at the traghetto and in 
the wine shops, he could find no one who 
could afford the costly honor. 

The matter grew serious; for to be mar- 
ried without a compare was not only un- 
heard of, but actually impossible. There 
are duties to be performed by a compare 
as necessary to a wedding as the religious 
ceremony. Indeed, they are part of that 
ceremony and cannot possibly be omitted. 

At the end of two weeks Alvise was at 
his wits’ end. Marietta was in tears. She 
prayed long hours each day. Both fami- 
lies were deeply distressed, but helpless. 
It was indeed a tragedy that two young 
Venetians of honorable family could not be 
married for lack of a comparatively trifling 
sum of money—no more than the foolish 
American tourists would spend for grain 
to throw to the pigeons in St. Mark’s 
Square! 

What were Marietta and Alvise to do— 
go on courting forever? That they could 
not. Then what? Break off the betrothal? 
Always at this point in the nightly talk 
Marietta would burst into a wild passion 
of weeping. 

Zetta Filippi gloated over the delay, 
though she knew that any day Alvise might 
secure a compare. Pedro had begun filing 
between the casing and the door. It was 
slow work, since it was difficult to insert 
even the finest file; but he was as desper- 
ate as she, and now he worked for hours 
every night. 

At last he found the place in the door 
which had apparently grown into the cas- 
ing. This cut through, the whole door 
could be moved. Testing, he found that 
it was now held in place only by its rusty 
lock. It was near dawn. Fearing that any 
slight jar might cause the lock to give 
under the weight of the door, he propped 
it with a heavy ladder. In the morning he 
informed his sister that on the following 
night he could admit her tc the Contarini 
household. 

As soon as she could, she ran over to 
see Marietta, who was thoroughly dis- 
couraged over her lover’s report of the 
previous evening. Zetta was most sympa- 
thetic, and advised her friend to spend the 
whole day in prayer. She offered to assist 
Signora Contarini, doing all Marietta’s 
work; and the disconsolate girl accepted 
gratefully. 
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Zetta worked with great industry all 
morning and afternoon, until the supper 
pot of polenta was in the making. Then 
her chance came. The old woman went 
to the front door to speak to a neighbor, 
and Zetta emptied into the pot the con- 
tents of a phial that she carried in her 
bosom. Very soon she made excuse to go 
home. 

And now one of those unforeseen things 
happened. Young Marco came over to 
say that his father—who, like Angelo Con- 
tarini, was a gondolier—had a patron for 
the evenihg, and would not be home to 
supper; and his mother wondered if she 
might not send over her pot of polenta, 
which was already in the making, and join 
the old people at their meal. A cordial 
reply being sent, the pot of polenta was 
brought, the two vessels were emptied into 
one, and in due time the combined family 
sat down to supper. 

What would have happened had the 
Contarini received the full strength of the 
sleeping potion intended for them can be 
guessed by the fact that during the night 
they slept heavily throughout a terrible 
battle between two girls, each bent upon 
the other’s destruction. 


By another of those chances which so 
often influence human lives, Marietta, dur- 
ing the day of prayer that Zetta’s generous 
labors permitted, had promised the Blessed 
Mother that she would fast on this evening 


as a penance. For this reason she had not 
partaken of the drugged dish, and was un- 

able to sleep for hunger. 
’ Slowly and cautiously as Pedro Filippi 
dragged at the heavy door, the little tube- 
like stairway brought the creaking sound 
to the restless girl above. When the bar- 
rier finally gave with a loud snap, she 
sprang out of bed, her first thought being 
to call her father. Then, realizing that 
her secret enemy was in the house and 
bent on mischief, it occurred to her that 
perhaps the Blessed Mother had sent him 
to her hand, so that she might rid herself 
of him and his spells forever. Wise enough 
to know that the law would not touch her 
for killing a man who entered her house 
at night by stealth, she armed herself with 
a stiletto and hid behind the door of a 
closet. Her enemy dead, she felt that Al- 
vise would quickly find a compare, this 
difficulty being but undoubtedly a be- 
witchment. 

She had a long time to wait, however. 
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The conspirators had been badly fright- 
ened by the loud breaking loose of the 
door; but finally, hearing no sound from 
above, Zetta gathered courage to enter the 
house of the Contarini. Not a sound came 
from without, and so still was the old pal- 
ace that Zetta’s cautious progress was au- 
dible to the other girl. 

Marietta did not move as Zetta entered 
the bedroom. In the thick darkness noth- 
ing could be seen—not even the outline of 
the form creeping stealthily forward on 
sliding feet, to avoid striking some object 
unexpectedly. The sliding sound moved 
steadily toward Marietta’s bed. Once she 
could have put out her hand and caught 
the intruder; but she waited till her enemy 
was well past her hiding place, and then 
she sprang. 

Unwilling to strike blindly in the dark, 
with hands outstretched she rushed after 
the sound, and to her unbounded amaze- 
ment found that she had thrown her arms 
around a woman. There was a smothered 
gasp from Zetta, and the heavy shears she 
carried fell on the bare floor with a clatter. 
Neither spoke, and as both of Marietta’s 
arms were occupied for the moment she 
was unable to use her stiletto. 

Presently Zetta got her hands free and 
managed to make Marietta drop the sti- 
letto by twisting her wrists. She continued 
twisting until Marietta fell back in pain. 
Then each girl sprang at the other, but 
both missed in the darkness, and they fell. 

They were up again instantly and at 
each other, never speaking, each marking 
the other’s position by the sound of breath- 
ing. They clinched and fell, rolling on the 
floor, pommeling each other whenever 
either managed to free a hand, pulling hair, 
and clawing at each other’s faces. They 
broke and rolled apart, but rose and 
clinched again in desperate combat. 

The fight went on and on, but the old 
people and Angelo still slept. Marietta 
was too busy to wonder at this. Moreover, 
she wanted no help. She had found her 
secret enemy, the cause of all her trouble; 
for by now she knew that Zetta—the false 
friend to whom she had confided all her 
love secrets, all her fears—had tried to be- 
witch her by sending her a comb, had put 
a cross at her door for Alvise to step on, 
and had done many other deeds of witch- 
craft. She had succeeded in putting a 
spell on poor Alvise so that he could not 
find a compare, and now at last she would 
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have killed Marietta in her sleep; for Mari- 
etta never doubted that what had dropped 
from Zetta’s hand was a big knife. 

A perfect demon of fury possessed her. 
‘Again and again, when free for a moment, 
she groped to recover her fallen weapon. 
Finally she got Zetta by the throat; and 
though the intruder immediately found 
Marietta’s throat, her hands were weaker, 
her skinny neck more easily managed. 
Marietta soon forced her antagonist back 
across the bed, and held her there until 
she ceased to struggle. 

Marietta let go, suspicious of a trick, 
but also curiously afraid. Zetta made no 
move; and now all at once Marietta’s 
anger ran out. Horror swept her. She had 
killed a girl who had been her playmate 
and her friend. She had committed a great 
sin. The law might forgive her, but would 
the Blessed Mother? 

She rose on shaking legs. Her hands 
shook so badly that she could scarcely light 
a candle. Zetta lay very still. 

Marietta picked up the shears and ex- 
amined them in wonder. Their points 
were rounded and quite blunt. Impossible 
to have stabbed anybody with them! 
What then? The answer came in a flash 
—Zetta had wanted a lock of her hair for 
purposes of witchcraft. 

This was a terrible thing, but probably 
it was not enough to excuse one’s soul of 
murder. She sat down weakly on the side 
of the bed and stared at Zetta’s limp body 
and still face. The girl’s throat showed 
dark stains, but her face was not dis- 
colored. It was terrifyingly white. 

Presently Zetta stirred. Marietta caught 
her shoulders, shaking her, pleading with 
her to come back to life. Then she ran 
to the commode, poured water in the basin, 
and bathed her victim’s face. After a long 
while Zetta opened her eyes. 

‘“‘ Are you going to kill me?” she asked 
thickly. 

Immediately Marietta’s fury returned. 

“Unless you tell me exactly why you 
came here, I shall certainly kill you!” 

Zetta was beaten, both in body and in 
spirit. She fell to sobbing, and confessed 
everything. Marietta heard her through, 
interrupting from time to time with excla- 
mations of horror and fury. 

“JT shall not kill you,” said Marietta, at 
the end of the confession. ‘I shall not 
even send your hair to the witches; but I 
will cut it off.” 
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When Zetta made a move to protest, 
Marietta promptly bound her and pro- 
ceeded to shear her head to the scalp. 
When the girl’s hair lay in a black heap 
on the bed, Marietta gathered it up, made 
it into a neat package, and, freeing her 
enemy, gave her the package. 

“You have put spells on me, but while 
your hair is growing you may repent of 
your sins,” Marietta told her. 

She helped Zetta to the door and down 
the stairs, and pushed her into the gaping 
passage through the wall—for Pedro, hav- 
ing heard the sounds of combat above, had 
fled, leaving the door open; nor did he re- 
turn to put it in place. 

In the morning, going down late and 
heavy-headed, the old sailmaker found the 
broken door, and there was a great hulla- 
baloo when Marietta apprised him of the 
happenings of the night. He went at once 
to see Zetta’s father; but Zetta had recov- 
ered her spirit, and swore that she had not 
been near Marietta’s room. On the con- 
trary, she declared that Marietta had en- 
tered her room in the night, choked her 
into insensibility, and cut off her hair. 

The two old men, each believing his own 
daughter, almost came to blows. They 
ended by furiously nailing up the door, 
each from his own side, and supplementing 
the nails with heavy bars of iron across the 
top and bottom. 
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ZETTA went shamelessly into the street 
with her shorn head, telling her story to 


every one she met. Marietta also told 
hers. The district divided, some believing 
the one, some the other; but Zetta being 
the injured one and the under dog, so to 
—_ public sentiment rather leaned to 

r. 
Marietta was in a fever to get away 
from all the gossip. As Alvise lived in a 
distant district, they would not settle here; 
but, in spite of the fact that she had shorn 
her enemy of power, the spell still held 
them. No compare had been found. She 
began to grow thin and hunted-looking. 
Many declared that guilt was in her face 
and no good could come to her. One wom- 
an said this to her face, and prophesied 
that no betrothed of hers would ever find 
a compare. ~ 

Then, most unexpectedly, just when 
hope seemed to have failed entirely, a 
compare was found. Meeting Pasquale 
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one morning at the traghetto, and only 
half listening to his friend’s talk, Alvise 
was suddenly aware of certain vague but 
unmistakable hints to the effect that Pas- 
quale was in a position to make a bona 
figura should he by chance have some un- 
expected honor thrust upon him. 

Feeling that he must be mistaken, Al- 
vise nevertheless doubtfully extended his 
hand, saying: 

“ Pare la.” 

To his unbounded astonishment and joy, 
Pasquale grasped the proffered hand and 
signified his acceptance. It was settled! 

Alvise at once rented a dwelling for 
Marietta and himself. He consulted with 
his father and obtained money for the cus- 
tomary presents to the bride. He also 
bought others on his own account. The 
day was set for Sunday, all the week days 
excepting Saturday, which is reserved for 
widows, being unlucky. The compare 
took complete charge, and everything was 
sweeping happily forward, when suddenly 
—the skies fell. 

One evening, on returning from work, 
Alvise found that all his gifts to his noviz- 
za had been sent back to him in a bundle, 
together with a pair of new shoes to re- 


place those he had worn out in courting, 
and a sum of money to pay for time de- 


voted to her during working hours. He 
was dumfounded. His mother, who had 
received the bundle, could tell him noth- 
ing. A boy had brought it, and had gone 
away without a word. 

The meaning was clear. The engage- 
ment was broken, only two weeks before 
the date set for the wedding. 

It is not customary for a dismissed suitor 
to humble himself by demanding a reason; 
but Alvise was a man of powerful impulses, 
and vehemently in love. As on a previous 
occasion he had defied Venetian tradition 
in order to discover his lady’s abode, so 
now he went to discover the cause of this 
outrage. 

He found the old sailmaker and his eld- 
est son in the courtyard of their house. 
They did not look up as he entered. 

Alvise demanded an explanation. Mes- 
ser Contarini, standing on his dignity, re- 
fused to give one. He had discovered that 
Alvise was not a fitting connection for his 
house, and that was the end of the matter. 
When the visitor insisted, however, Giorgio 
Contarini interposed. 

“Tt would be better,” he told Alvise, 
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“if you went without further words; but 
Since you insist, I may say that a valuable 
copper vessel has disappeared from our 
house. You yourself called attention to 
the ease with which these ancient vessels 
could be sold to the American tourists, and 
there was no one present except your fam- 
ily and ours. The swan-necked kettle of 
the fifth century has disappeared. As it 
has disappeared since the door through 
which our treacherous neighbors entered 
our house has been nailed up and further 
secured by iron bars on our side, we can- 
not accuse them. Only one man had the 
freedom of the house, coming and going 
at will, being often alone on the lower floor 
while my sister adorned herself. That man 
needed a compare, and, failing to find one, 
needed money to loan some friend for the 
purpose. Your friend Pasquale Dovanni, 
though he was forced to refuse you at first, 
suddenly acquires riches and accepts the 
honor. ‘These circumstances look strange 
to my father. He has no wish to bring the 
law to act in the matter. He simply pre- 
fers to sever the connection between your 
house and ours.” 

Alvise had listened to this lengthy dis- 
course in paralyzed silence. Now he ex- 
ploded. 

“You accuse me of stealing your pots? 
You call me a thief?” 

“T accused you of nothing.” 

“The inference is there. You cannot 
make an accusation which robs a man of 
his honor without giving him satisfaction. 
I cannot challenge your father, for he is 
old. I shall not challenge you, for you are 
a man of family. Furthermore, I am an 
athlete and you are not, and it would be 
murder; but I challenge your brother An- 
gelo, who is an athlete, like myself, and 
who, like myself, has no family. We will 
fight on the water in our gondolas, where 
we are both most at home — and to the 
death; for no less will wipe out the stain 
you have put on my house. A son of your 
house shall pay with his life, or I shall die 
in defense of mine. Convey my compli- 
ments to Messer Angelo, and tell him that 
I and my second man will meet him and 
his second man by the Bakers’ Bridge at 
seven o’clock to-morrow morning. Should 
he fail to meet me, I shall brand him a 
coward at every traghetto and in every 
wine shop in the city. He will have to 
leave Venice!” 

Giorgio Contarini bowed deeply. 
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“That, of course, is your right. My 
brother will meet you at the appointed 


time.” 
XI 


ALVISE had not thought of returning te 
his home. After leaving Messer Conta- 
rini’s house he had automatically gone back 
to the Grand Canal. One always returns 
to the Grand Canal. 

Usually there was work to do, or to look 
for, but not to-night. He shipped his oar 
and lay down in his gondola, resting his 
head on the seat. Lights like orange globes, 
following the curve of the canal, cast 
streamers of gold across the dark waters— 
streamers that rocked and shivered, hud- 
dled and dissolved in a mad dance. Gon- 
dolas passed by, an endless procession of 
black swans, emerging from darkness and 
returning again to darkness, lost save for 
the solitary red eye which marked the 
course of each. Alvise alone had no des- 
tination. 

In the morning he would kill Angelo. 
There was no doubt in his mind as to the 
outcome of the duel. It was not that he 
overestimated his own prowess. He knew 
that Angelo was physically his match; but 
it could not be otherwise. He had been 
vilely accused, his honor unjustly attacked, 
his bride cruelly snatched from him. God 
was in the heavens, and justice would be 
done. He, Alvise Valier, would kill Angelo 
Contarini; and in so doing, even should 
his own innocence later be proved, he 
would place a gulf wider than all the seven 
seas between the girl he loved and himself 
—the gulf of her brother’s blood! 

That being so, having done his duty by 
his house, he would kill himself. He had 
once before considered this possibility. He 
would probably not have done it then, for 
a man kills himself only when hope is 
dead. 

He recalled seeing twin children whose 
bodies had grown together. One was dy- 
ing, and the doctor said to the mother: 

“The end for the other is inevitable. 
They are like hope and life—neither can 
go on without the other.” 

Had he given up hope of winning Mari- 
etta, that day so long ago, and gone away, 
he would probably have been buoyed up 
from the depths by the hope of returning 
to the attack at some future day, and win- 
ning; but now there could be no return. 
Having known the sweetness of her lips, 
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having felt the soft warmth of her virgin 
body in his arms, to live on and know them 
no more was in itself death. 

He had stood for one last minute look- 
ing up at her window, hoping. Of course 
she could not defy her father’s decision; 
but she might have come to the window, 
to indicate that she did not believe him 


ty. 

“Ah, well!” he said. “Jl mare mi 
chiama!’”’ 

He drifted past the barges of the sing- 
ers on the Grand Canal. Without turning 
his head, he gazed long and steadily at 
their many-colored lights, vaguely saying 
farewell to this familiar part of the Vene- 
tian night—as much a part of it as the 
stars. 

After awhile the singing died away, and 
the barges turned toward the fraghetti. 
He watched their lights go out. The mul- 
titude of darting red eyes thinned and fi- 
nally disappeared entirely. The black 
swans slept, crowding against one another 
along the curves of the canal. The hotels 
were dark and still. Expanse, solitude, 
and silence were his. The waters lapped 
drowsily against his couch. Above him 
hung the luminous darkness of the Vene- 
tian sky laced with stars. 

Of his family he scarcely thought. They 
had grown vague in his mind, like neigh- 
bors whose lives had once touched one 
very closely, but who had since moved 
away and were but dimly remembered. He 
had come from a city of the waters, from 
@ people charged with the ardor and pas- 
sion of sea nature; and now he was about 
to return to his sea mother, to leave her no 
more. 

He had an odd sense of having been 
away from home for a long time, and in 
his hour of trouble he had come back for 
sympathy and consolation. The sea, the 
sky—for zons these had been his kindred. 
The passionate allegiance of the sons of 
the great waters claimed him. 

Hours are like seconds when the sun of 
life is low in the west. The stars had with- 
drawn. The grouped domes, the tall bell 
towers, the ruined palaces once more 
loomed faintly as the pearly gray of dawn 
stole over the waters. 

Alvise sat up, his muscles cramped. So 
unaware had he been of his body that he 
had not moved all night. A faint breeze 
from the Adriatic rippled the water as the 
outgoing tide ran counter to it. For an 
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hour he had been slowly drifting toward 
the sea. He stood up sharply and began 
exercising his stiff muscles. He must not 
be late for his appointment. 

In the far east the golden torch of day 
was lifting. Alvise stood in the oarsman’s 
place toward the stern and sent his gon- 
dola forward with long, sweeping strokes. 
With his head bare, his massive black hair 
blowing backward, his brown throat and 
forearms exposed, his eyes flashing, his tall 
form swaying to the oar, he had the look 
of a water god racing to meet a nymph. 

The wide expanse of the lagoons quick- 
ened from tarnished silver to dimpled gold 
and dull green jade. The wine boats in 
the mouth of the Grand Canal, waiting to 
pay the customs dues at the Dogana, 
loomed steadily larger. Small craft with 
bright-colored sails swam into view. The 
strum of a mandolin came faintly, and a 
man’s voice lifted in song. Gondolas 
passed him. ‘They were beginning their 
daily shuttle. 

At San Giorgio Maggiore, which com- 
mands a splendid view of Venice and its 
two chief canals, Alvise drew in his oar 
and fixed his eyes on the city which was 


the only world he had known. 

The alabaster frieze set against the dis- 
tant Alps was beginning to scintillate in 
the early sunlight. Jeweled facades, their 
marble incrustations cracked and broken, 
glittered above arched doorways opening 


on the water. Cloistered gardens, their 
high walls overrun by velvety mosses, 
smiled above rickety piers. Rich reds, soft 
blues and greens, old yellows, intense 
orange, and snowy marble—all the con- 
trasting colors and deep shadows emerged 
in the leisurely way of a city where time 
lays itself gently to sleep in the glow of 
its past grandeur. 

His arms outspread as if to embrace the 
city, his form swaying to the easy motion 
of his gondola, Alvise cried out: 

“O Venezia, addio! Mia bella Venezia, 
addio!” 

A moment of silence followed, as if he 
would sate himself with this last look, and 
would take the picture into eternity. Then 
he took up his oar and swept away through 
the canal without another glance to right 
or left. 

When he came to his traghetto, he hailed 
Pasquale Dovanni, who was just taking his 
place in the line of gondolas. Pasquale 
drew out upon his friend’s signal. Alvise 
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briefly apprised him of what was afoot, 
asking him to act asesecond man, but giv- 
ing no detailed explanation. 

Angelo, with his second man, was wait- 
ing, and the four exchanged courteous 
greetings. 

“What weapons?” asked Angelo’s man. 

Then Alvise recollected that he had not 
been ashore, and had no weapons with him, 
unless his tools could be used as such. 

“ But it is for Messer Angelo to dictate 
the weapons,” he said. “ My friend will 
secure for me the weapon of my opponent’s 
choice.” 

Angelo had no preference, and the sec- 
onds agreed upon stilettos, since it was to 
be a fight to the death. Alvise took from 
around his neck a little sack in which he 
carried what was left of the money his 
father had given him for the final wedding 
presents. He gave it to Pasquale. 

“There—it is enough to buy one for 
each of us,” he said. 

Angelo was about to protest, but Alvise 
insisted that it was his fight, a need of his 
house, and that he should therefore bear 
the expense. 

The two seconds tied up their gondolas 
and set off down the calle. The two op- 
ponents tied up to wait. Gondolas and 
barges passed them, and often their own 
craft rubbed sides on the moving water, 
but they did not talk. They had no per- 
sonal quarrel. Indeed, in the past few 
months they had become good friends, 
often threatening each other in joke con- 
cerning the outcome of next year’s race. 

After a long while Angelo said: 

“You did not steal the kettle.” 

“No,” replied Alvise, though the other’s 
words were a statement, not a question. 

This was all that passed between them. 

The procession of boats increased. There 
were countless gondolas, and barges went 
by loaded with firewood, vegetables, or 
sometimes a pile of fusty household goods. 
Not one of those who saw the two gon- 
dolas lying against the wharf suspected the 
drama that was waiting to begin. 

The seconds returned. They handed 
the two weapons to Alvise, who, after a 
brief inspection, passed them to Angelo. 
He, in turn, after a brief inspection, re- 
turned one to Alvise. The four gondolas 
were untied and pushed out. Keeping 
away from the main channel, the oppo- 
nents maneuvered their boats side by side, 
with the gunwales scraping in gentle mo- 
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tion. The seconds also took their places, 
each flanking his man, so that the four 
gondolas were lined close together. It was 
the business of the seconds to keep the 
stage on which the duel was to be fought 
from parting violently under the move- 
ment of the actors and flinging them into 
the canal. 

Alvise and Angelo each stood on the 
oarsman’s platform. Curious eyes were 
beginning to watch them from the wharf. 
Passing craft slowed or stopped entirely. 

At a cry of “ Ho la!’ from Angelo’s sec- 
ond, two shining blades flashed in the early 
sunlight; but as they struck the gondolas 
parted, in spite of the efforts of the sec- 
onds. By the time they were pushed to- 
gether again and a second signal was given, 
the four were completely encircled by gon- 
dolas pressing one upon another. Bright 
blades flashed every second now. The 
boats held together, for the circle had be- 
come one great barge that rocked and 
danced but did not give back. 

More than once a bright stain on one 
or the other of the two men marked the 
spot where a sharp point struck on arm or 
shoulder, but none of the wounds was more 
than superficial. The men danced and 


dodged and ducked on the four-foot plat- 
form that each occupied, but neither left 


his own boat. <A near-by bridge and all 
the foot space along the canal filled with 
spectators. The flow of traffic had stopped. 

The throng began taking sides. Every- 
body knew the champions, and at once the 
fight became factional. The Castellani 
called to Alvise to cut the pestilent Nico- 
lotto to ribbons, and the Nicolotti urged 
Angelo to similar pleasant deeds. 

The two athletes were well matched. 
What Alvise lacked in muscle he made up 
in agility. Again and again he danced out 
of reach of a vicious thrust. Angelo, on his 
side, shorter and stockier, and wanting in 
fine footwork, was expert in arm defense. 
Again and again his sharply uplifted left 
arm saved him from a dangerous thrust. 

A solid block of gondolas now reached 
across the canal, so that one might have 
walked over, stepping from boat to boat, 
Without danger. A wild chorus of excited 
cries reverberated against the overhanging 
walls and swept over the waters. 

Suddenly, above all the uproar, the high, 
piercing scream of a woman tore the air. 
A girl with a glory of golden hair falling 
over her shoulders, her big, dark eyes glow- 
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ing in her camellia face, was charging down 
the calle toward the canal, striking at any 
who did not make way for her. The crowd 
gave back, pressing heavily against one an- 
other. She reached the wharf, leaped into 
a gondola wedged against it, and ran from 
boat to boat, stepping over men and cargo 
as if they had not been there. 

“Stop it! Oh, stop it! I am the guilty 
one! I stole the kettle!” she cried at every 
step, over and over again. 

Finally her words reached the two men. 
They stopped, stricken. A sudden silence 
had fallen over the throng. On she came. 

“T am guilty, Angelo!” she screamed to 
her brother. “ Alvise did not steal the 
kettle. I stole it and sold it!” 

She had now reached a gondola that was 
wedged against both of theirs. She stopped, 
and, standing on one of the seats, repeat- 
ed her confession in a voice that carried 
to the far edge of the multitude. 

In one voice Alvise and Angelo, whose 
weapons had fallen from their hands, 
cried: 

“You lie!” 

“No, no, I do not lie! I stole it to sell 
in St. Mark’s Square for money to adorn 
my house. This is true! A rich American 
bought it.” 

Alvise collapsed on the foot space of his 
gondola and sat hunched over, his face in 
his hands. Angelo stood rigid, silently re- 
garding his sister, who was now sobbing 
wildly. Then his voice rose: 

“ Base girl, you have put a stain upon 
your father’s house and upon your soul. 
Never again can the house of Contarini lift 
its head. You have shamed us before the 
whole world!” He made a spreading ges- 
ture, as if to indicate the immediate pres- 
ence of the whole world. “Go home, vile 
woman! When our father has finished 
beating you, I shall beat you till the life 
has run out of your miserable body and 
your soul is in perdition, from which may 
it never ascend!” 

Alvise had sprung up. 

“You beast of the deep!” he cried. 
“You shall not lay one finger on her in- 
nocent body!” 

“ And who will stop me, Messer Alvise, 
from beating my own sister?” 

“T shall stop you, Messer Angelo!” 

“How? Will you be so good as to tell 
me?” 

Their words were courteous, but their 
voices were furious. For the first time the 
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quarrel had become a matter of personal 
animosity. Pasquale reached over and ap- 
propriated Alvise’s fallen weapon. Ange- 
lo’s second followed suit. This was not a 
question of killing. Let them settle it with 
fists! 

“T shall first beat you to pulp, so that 
there will be no strength left in you to beat 
her!” cried Alvise. 

He struck Angelo on the jaw, and the 
fight was on again, but only with fists. 

Soon the block of boats began to break 
up, and men went about their business. A 
fist fight—well, if one had time; but one 
could see fist fights any day. They were 
more concerned over this strange business 
of the stolen kettle, and the disgrace that 
had fallen on the house of Contarini. Evi- 
dently Alvise Valier had been accused of 
the theft, and this was the cause of the 
duel. Angelo Contarini was right—the girl 
should be beaten; but that would not wipe 
out the stain. 

For two days Venice rang with gossip. 
Those who knew the families and those 
who merely knew the champions by sight 
discussed the matter at the traghetti and 
in the wine shops to the furthest reaches 
of the city. Strangers stopped one an- 
other on the bridges and in the streets, and 
formed little groups, all talking at once, 
gesticulating, sighing, taking sides, and en- 
gaging in unflattering personalities. There 
were fights in the squares between men 
who had never seen each other before, and 
who were unacquainted with any of the 
parties concerned. 

Meanwhile, traffic having gone on its 
way, the seconds made no effort to keep 
the gondolas of the combatants together, 
and the two men fell into the water, where 
they continued the battle, their boats being 
left to the care of their friends. 

When they were both near to exhaustion, 
Pasquale nosed his gondola between them 
and began dragging Alvise out of the water. 
Finally both men allowed themselves to 
be pulled into their boats. Marietta had. 
long ago fled from the gossiping tongues 
that hummed around her. Without weap- 
ons, she thought, the two men were not 
likely to do each other any serious injury. 
Their friends would take care of them. 

The girl was right, for Pasquale took 
Alvise home and helped him to take off 
his wet clothes, while his mother made 
him drink hot tea. Signora Valier kept up 
a bombardment of questions and com- 
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ments, punctuated with imprecations 
against Marietta and the vile house of 
Contarini. Alvise soon fell into heavy 
sleep, and did not awaken till the follow- 
ing morning. 

After his breakfast of bread and coffee, 
he gathered up all his betrothal gifts, with 
the shoes and the money sent by Mariet- 
ta’s father, made them into a large pack- 
age, and dispatched them by his younger 
brother to Messer Contarini. If the old 
man did not return them, it would signify 
that the young man was restored to favor, 
and would be free to call as usual in the 
evening. 

That this would be so Alvise did not 
doubt. His own good name had been re- 
stored. The fist fight between himself and 
Angelo was of no consequence, and en- 
tailed no aftermath of animosity. Young 
men must sometimes fight. 

The fact that the house of Contarini had 
fallen into disrepute was to Alvise’s advan- 
tage. It would be difficult for the old man 
to get a husband for his daughter now, 
and he would welcome the first comer. Es- 
pecially would he welcome the son of a 
house as old as his own. 

That Marietta had stolen the kettle Al- 
vise did not for a moment believe. She 
had said so merely to save the lives of her 
brother and her lover. It was a dreadful 
thing that she had done, but the end jus- 
tified it to his heart, if not to his mind. 
He could well understand Angelo’s feeling, 
but—he was very happy to be alive. 

As an interesting puzzle, he wondered 
who the real thief could be. Giorgio Con- 
tarini had said that the passage between 
his father’s house and that of the Filippi 
had been securely nailed up, and Zetta, of 
course, was no longer admitted as a friend. 
All doors and windows would be safely 
barred at night. Then who had stolen the 
kettle? Alvise thought vaguely of Messer 
Giorgio’s mention of Pasquale’s suddenly 
acquired wealth, but dismissed the thought 
at once as remote and impossible. 

He did not report for work at his ?ra- 
ghetto, but awaited his brother’s return. 

What was this? The boy had come back 
with the bulky package lying in the bot- 
tom of his boat. Alvise ran out to meet 
him. 

“ Messer Contarini and his family,” the 
lad reported, “‘ together with Messer Gior- 
gio and his family, left last night as the 
sun was sinking, taking all their household 
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goods away together on a barge. No one 
spoke with them, and no one knows where 
they went; but it is supposed that they 
have gone to some distant place, where 
their shame will not follow them.” 

Alvise went at once to verify this alarm- 
ing report. It was true, as the entire dis- 
trict came out to inform him; but nobody 
had the least idea as to where the Conta- 
rini had gone. Naturally nobody spoke 
with them, after what had happened; and 
they, on their side, had not the face to 
speak to decent people. Their barge was 
headed toward San Michele, the lonely is- 
land that is the graveyard of Venice. 

This was all that Alvise could learn. 
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‘AUTOMATICALLY Alvise went to his ¢ra- 
ghetto. A great confusion of emotions be- 
set him. He had lost Marietta, yet he no 
longer thought of death. Indeed, he was 
aware of a passionate desire to live. He 
had something to do, and it is only when 
one no longer has anything to do that one 
wants to die. 

It is not enough for a man to work 
merely for food to maintain his own life. 
There must be some higher objective, or 
the struggle for mere existence becomes in- 
tolerable. Yesterday morning this was ap- 
parently Alvise’s prospect, and he had de- 
cided to die; but to-day there was some- 
thing to go on for. 

He did not reason this out, but he knew 
quite clearly that he must find Marietta. 
He thought he would have little difficulty 
in doing so. He would go to Angelo’s 
traghetto and ask him outright. If Mari- 
etta’s brother should refuse to give the in- 
formation, it would be a simple matter to 
- follow him home some night after work. 

Knowing that Angelo might at this hour 
be anywhere with a passenger, Alvise went 
about his own work. At noon he was 
greatly cheered by finding that ants had 
got into his lunch. Ants, as everybody 
knows in Venice, are bringers of wealth; 
and for obvious reasons they seldom find 
their way into a gondola. 

That night he called at Angelo’s zra- 
ghetto. He was told by the gastaldo that 
on the previous afternoon Angelo had sold 
his privilege for three hundred lire and 
gone away without giving any explanation. 

This was a blow, but Alvise did not lose 
heart. In the first place, Angelo was too 
famous a man to be able to lose himseli. 
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One had only to inquire at the principal 
centers of the Nicolotti, or, that failing, to 
go direct to the gastaldo grande. How- 
ever, on visiting the meeting places of the 
faction and the wine shops frequented by 
Angelo, Alvise found that nobody could 
give any information. The champion of 
the Nicolotti had not been seen since the 
duel of which all Venice knew. Even his 
closest friends had had no word from him. 
That this was true Alvise knew by their 
uneasiness over the next regatta. 

Alvise took two days to digest the im- 
port of this. Finally he said to himself: 

“Angelo is a gondolier. He has no 
other trade. He has bought a privilege at 
some distant traghetto. Sooner or later I 
shall locate him; but there are scores of 
traghetti in Venice, and meanwhile I must 
live. I cannot spend all my time visiting 
distant traghetti. In these circumstances 
it may take me a year to make the rounds, 
and that would be a foolish waste of time. 
I will go to the gastaldo grande of the 
Nicolotti.” 

The head of the Nicolotti received the 
hero of the opposing faction most courte- 
ously, but informed him that Messer An- 
gelo had left Venice to seek his fortune in 
Milan. The unfortunate matter of the 
duel, or rather the shame of his sister, had 
without doubt caused him to renounce his 
father’s home and his native city. 

“Then his family did not follow him?” 
inquired Alvise. 

“That I can’t say,” replied the func- 
tionary. “It is not likely. Money is re- 
quired for such a step. A young man 
alone may get on, but an old man with a 
family—no, it is not likely that his family 
followed him into exile. Moreover, Mes- 
ser Contarini is a sailmaker. What would 
he do in Milan?” 

After a considerable exchange of cour- 
tesies Alvise got away. 

That Angelo had left his father’s house 
and Venice told Alvise how deeply the 
family felt their shame; but they had not 
money to go far. Messer Contarini’s trade 
bound him to the sea. Moreover, an old 
Venetian knows no world beyond the 
watery areas of Venice. Somewhere with- 
in the one hundred and sixty square miles 
of the lagoons—perhaps in some quiet cor- 
ner of the little canals, perhaps on some 
distant island like Torcello or Chioggia— 
Marietta had sought a refuge, and he must 
find her. 
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To find a girl hidden somewhere in this 
wide stretch of island-dotted water, with 
no means of locomotion other than a gon- 
dola or one’s own legs, might well have 
seemed a hopeless task to a less ardent and 
determined lover. To seek the aid of the 
police would in no circumstances occur to a 
Venetian. Alvise, in particular, had neither 
the money to pay them nor the inclina- 
tion to make a laughing stock of himself 
by having it get about that he had set the 
police to hunt down a girl who was hiding 
from him. 

Somewhere, some time, he would catch 
sight of Marietta, or her father, or Messer 
Giorgio—on a bridge, out on the lagoons, 
going to one of the churches on a day of 
fiesta. When this happened — well, even 
though at the moment he should be so un- 
fortunate as to have passengers, he would 
immediately put them ashore. If they 
complained at the hotel or traghetto, he 
would explain that he had misunderstood 
them. Nothing could be simpler, if he 
was lucky, and if they did not speak his 
tongue; and in spite of all his ill luck this 
past year, and even his immediate prob- 
lem, Alvise was inclined to think he would 
be lucky. 

For one thing, even as he was turning 
away from the empty house in which Mari- 
etta had lived, he had come face to face 
with a hunchback, That meant good for- 
tune for a year. The fact that the de- 
formed man was an American, and evi- 
dently prosperous, convinced him that the 
Americans would in some obscure way 
change his luck. 

But the new year, dating from the 
hunchback, was almost in the past, and 
there had been no change in his luck. The 
Americans had gone home, the continen- 
tals had come and gone, and the American 
Season was once more at hand; and 
though he had spent hours wandering up 
and down the main channels of traffic and 
threading the maze of small canals, when 
off duty, he had neither seen nor heard 
anything of the Contarini. In ordinary 
circumstances this would not have been 
strange, since the most shocking tragedy 
occurring in one district of Venice may be 
entirely unknown to the others; but the 
story of the duel had reached every part 
of-the city. No district, however obscure, 
but would at once connect the fugitives 
with the scandal. Their very name would 
mark them—unless, of course, they had 
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foreseen that, and had taken up their new 
abode under a new name, which was im- 
probable. 

In this surmise Alvise was right. Mes- 
ser Contarini, hiding away in the far north- 
western corner of the city, could never 
have brought himself to give up his name. 
It had not occurred to the old man that 
Alvise might still want his daughter. Had 
such a possibility crossed his mind, with- 
out directly notifying the young man, and 
so laying himself open to the humiliation 
of a refusal, he would have managed to 
let him know their present whereabouts. 

As it was, finding that his name aroused 
the suspicions of his new neighbors, the 
old man set about finding a husband for 
Marietta among the mountaineers who 
come down to that quarter of the city with 
rafts of pine wood from the Piave and the 
Tagliamento. These men, when in Venice, 
live on their rafts under shelter huts built 
on the top of their loads of yellow planks, 
cooking their own polenta, and keeping to 
themselves, so that they have little com- 
munication with Venetians. Messer Con- 
tarini figured that they were unlikely to 
hear the current gossip. 

Marietta did not want to marry, but 
she was growing thin and pale from much 
weeping over her lost lover, and was in 
danger of losing her beauty. Moreover, 
she was eighteen, and should be settled. 

Her father began visiting the stores of 
timber near the railway station. Walking 
idly up and down the grassy paths between 
the interminable vistas of planks, as the 
men set each plank on end to dry, now and 
again he would fall into conversation with 
the mountaineers. A man of family? But 
why not? Surely a fine upstanding man 
like you— 

A few days later there would be a casual 
mention of his beautiful daughter. She 
was eighteen—virtuous—industrious; but 
it was clear that the young men were sus- 
picious concerning a beautiful girl whose 
father had to go about peddling her charms. 
A few discreet inquiries on their part un- 
covered the fact that the Contarini were 
“ foreigners ” only just come to the district 
and suspected of being the family whose 
son had fought a duel over the daughter, 
and then had left home. Evidently there 
was a very bad scandal of some sort—one 
could not say exactly what. The man who 
was forced to fight the girl’s brother had 
probably ruined her. 
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The young men immediately lost inter- 
est in the old man’s beautiful daughter, 
and he turned his attention to the older 
men. Here he was more successful. He 
found a widower of fifty-five, not so good 
to look at, but a hard worker, who was 
willing to take a young and beautiful wife 
even though she had perhaps not been en- 
tirely virtuous. He would beat. her into 
the paths of virtue, if necessary. 

The matter was speedily arranged be- 
tween the two men, and Messer Jocco saw 
his bride for the first time at the betrothal 
supper. His beetle eyes glittered. His 
black and broken teeth were greatly in 
evidence, in spite of the scraggly mustache 
that overhung them in long wisps. Mari- 
etta was nauseated by the sight of him, 
but her feelings were not considered. Both 
men thought her lucky to get a husband, 
in the circumstances. 

And so it was all arranged. The date 
of the wedding was set for the first Sun- 
day in September, just three months away. 

On the day following the supper Mari- 
etta slipped away on the pretext of making 
a wreath of colored fish scales for her lit- 
tle brother, in reality to hide herself in an 
abandonment of grief. 

She sat on a lonely wharf that looked 
out northward over a wide reach of the 
lagoon. To pray that Alvise might for- 
give her shame and find out her hiding 
place was more than she dared; but she 
prayed earnestly that she might die before 
the first Sunday in September. For she 
knew that nothing short of her death, or 
Messer Jocco’s, would stop the wedding. 
That she did not pray for Messer Jocco’s 
death was because she now saw how wicked 
her selfish prayers of the past had been. 
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SUDDENLY she lifted her head. Over 
the water, clear and sweet, came Alvise’s 
voice. He was too far distant for her to 
catch the words that he was singing, but 
she could not be mistaken in his voice. 
Running out to the end of the wharf, she 
saw his tall form etched against the blue 
sky as with rhythmic strokes he drove his 
gondola farther and farther away. He 
had not seen Marietta, his back was turned 
toward her, and she had no way of attract- 
ing his attention. 

Unaware of the lovely eyes that fol- 
lowed him so hungrily, even as his song 
and his form dissolved from her in the 
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distance, Alvise was coming to the con- 
clusion that, working as he did during the 
best hours of every day, he stood almost 
no chance of running into Marietta or any 
member of her family. The solution was 
nothing short of an inspiration. If it was 
not entirely honest, the hunchback man 
was entirely responsible. It must be re- 
membered that the hunchback was an 
American, and therefore rich—and there- 
fore not honest, for no really honest man 
can grow rich. Moreover, the Venetian code 
permitted a little dishonesty in one’s deal- 
ings with Americans. Even the law winked 
an eye. 

But for the thought of the hunchback, 
throughout the past months of futile 
search, Alvise would perhaps have de- 
spaired; but in his moments of deepest de- 
jection he always remembered that at the 
very beginning of his quest, almost at Mari- 
etta’s door, he had been met by a hunch- 
back. There was no getting away from 
the omen; nor could he rid himself of the 
conviction that his good luck would come 
about through these curious strangers from 
beyond the Atlantic. 

Well, then—the season of the American 
tourists was at hand. They were begin- 
ning to fill the hotels and fling their dol- 
lars about in St. Mark’s Square—which 
was good for rich shopkeepers and hotels, 
but made prices go up for the poor. Now 
these Americans were ignorant, and knew 
no tongue but their own; neither did they 
know their way about Venice. Once they 
entered a gondola, they were entirely at 
the mercy of the gondolier. 

He could take them where he pleased. 
If they showed signs of uneasiness or dis- 
satisfaction, he could smile pleasantly and 
pretend not to understand. If they re- 
ported him to the porter upon their return 
to the hotel, one could grow indignant or 
regretful, as the case demanded, and ex- 
plain to the porter that one went only 
where one was directed. Why not? Ven- 
ice was Venice to a gondolier, while Ameri- 
cans were fares. It was all one to him 
where he went. To suppose otherwise was 
absurd, as the porter could himself see. 
These tricky Americans were trying to get 
out of paying for so many hours of honest 
work. 

All this he would say to the porter, who 
would in turn explain most politely in their 
own tongue that the gondolier had not un- 
derstood them, that he regretted the mis- 
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take, and that the charge would be for so 
many hours, just the same. They would 
pay, since there would be nothing else to 
do; and they would give him his tip, be- 
cause, having no honor except their dol- 
lars, they dared not make themselves cheap 
before the porter. They would also tip the 
porter, to show that it was not the money 
they cared about, and all would end well. 

Alvise began that very day to put his 
plan into operation. It was his day at the 
hotel—one of the best on the Grand Canal. 

His first fare was a tall, pale man with 
long white hands and burning blue eyes. 
He sank into the seat as if wearied even 
by so small an effort as stepping from the 
hotel steps into the gondola. 

“‘ Anywhere,” the porter instructed Al- 
vise. “ The gentleman has no preference.” 

“What luck!” thought Alvise, as he 
pushed off. ‘Of course he expects to see 
the show places, but I shall go where I like 
and remind the porter of his instructions.” 

As they swam away along the broad 
canal, Alvise dutifully pointed out the 
church of La Salute, San Giorgio Maggi- 
ore, the Doge’s Palace, and the Bridge of 
Sighs; but his fare never looked to right 
or left, and the gondolier, standing behind 
him, could not tell whether he heard or 
not. Certainly the man was not much in- 
terested in seeing these famous sights of 
Venice. Alvise shrugged. He had ferried 
this type before—men worn out with chas- 
ing dollars, rushing from place to place, 
and interested in nothing. Well, so much 
the better. Perhaps it would not even be 
necessary to go as far as Messer Henry 
James’s residence, which all Americans 
seemed to want to see. 

Alvise turned into one of the small 
canals, 

It was a surprising day. The passenger 
never spoke, and made no sign. Alvise 
rowed swiftly away from the Venice known 
to tourists. He traversed canals covered 
with green scum beneath clotheslines filled 
with rags that had tong ago lost all sem- 
blance of cleanliness. He passed doorways 
from which foul odors emerged, with rot- 
ten vegetables and fruit bobbing against 
the water-covered steps. He emerged from 
under low-arched bridges into the wider 
waters of a market place, where barges 
laden with produce jostled one another. 

Women hung out of windows, in spirited 
conversations with neighbors across the 
canal, and perhaps several houses away, 
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their voices carrying clearly through the 
narrow cafions. Children in rags, or en- 
tirely naked, played noisily in campi on 
which sad old churches stood next door to 
reeking fish or meat stalls. 

Alvise kept his eyes on the windows 
above, peered into every dark doorway, 
hastily but thoroughly scanned bridges, 
streets, and squares. Beyond the cry of 
“Ho la!” at every turning, to warn an 
approaching gondolier, he was silent. He 
made no effort to placate his passenger by 
pointing out objects of interest. Once in 
a while he entered into violent altercation 
with a passing gondolier who accused him 
of taking too much room; or it might be 
he who made the accusation. They would 
keep it up as long as the echoing walls 
would return their words. 

Once, when one of these wordy affairs 
had lasted an amazingly long time, the 
combatants having long ago lost sight of 
each other, Alvise’s fare looked back at 
him and smiled. It was the first definite 
move the man had made, and the young 
Italian was both surprised and delighted 
to see that the man was not displeased 
with him. His face cleared. He forgot 
his anger. All at once he felt very friend- 
ly- toward Americans, and especially to- 
ward this most ignorant of all Americans, 
who did not even know that he was being 
imposed on. 

Alvise knew an American phrase of 
abuse, consisting of four words. With his 
charming smile, and quite casually, he 
spoke the words. The American threw 
back his head and laughed heartily. 

Alvise liked his passenger still more. He 
felt conscience-stricken, and fell into 
gloomy thought; but the American did not 
look back again. He also seemed to brood 
over secret sins of his own. 

The noon hour passed, and the sun grew 
hotter as it began to decline, but still there 
was no sign from the passenger. Alvise 
was very hungry; but when a gondolier 
searching for his lost love finds a crazy 
American who cares nothing for time, di- 
rection, or environment, an empty stom- 
ach is of no importance. 

As the sun sank low, and its rays grew 
softer, he grew a little uneasy, wondering 
if he could get his fare back to the hotel 
in time for dinner. Ought he not to try 
to make the man understand that they 
were very far away? 

Just then the passenger looked back, 
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smiled, sighed, and with a sidewise incli- 
nation of his head indicated that he wished 
to return. Taking the shortest possible 
cuts, Alvise landed him at the hotel at 
seven o’clock. 

“Now,” he thought, “he will realize 
how he has been imposed upon, and will 
report me to the porter.” 

But the end of this surprisingly satis- 
factory day was not yet. The porter ran 
out and ordered a boy to place a plank 
from the steps to the gondola. The pas- 
senger stepped out. At the door of the 
hotel he turned back to Alvise, who was 
telling the porter that they had been out 
nine hours, and that he must have two 
hundred and twenty-five lire. 

The porter translated to the American. 

“Now!” thought Alvise. “Now the 
son of a dog will begin vile accusations in 
his vile tongue!” 

The man held out three hundred lire. 
‘A protest was on Alvise’s lips. Did the 
fool expect a gondolier who had had no 
other fare all day to save seventy-five lire 
to make change? Also, why was he not 
protesting? The porter, who always 
marked the time on his slate when a guest 
left the hotel, so that there might be no 


dispute about it, was waiting to speak, in 


case the guest had noted the time. In- 
stead, the passenger spoke in good Italian, 
though with a decided accent. 

“You damned thief!” he said to Alvise. 
** We were out only eight hours; but I’ve 
been coming to Venice every year for ten 
years, and you are the first gondolier I’ve 
found who had any sense. You're worth 
the money, you—” He spoke the phrase 
of four words quite pleasantly. “Call for 
me to-morrow at the same time, and I'll 
have a lunch fixed up.” 

He walked into the hotel, leaving Alvise 
with the three hundred lire in his hand. 
The gondolier and the porter stared blank- 
ly at each other. 

“What did you do for him?” inquired 
the porter. 

Immediately Alvise was on his guard. 

“IT took him where he wanted to go. 
You see he is content. He speaks Italian 
well for a foreigner. He directed me where 
he wanted to go, and I went—that’s all.” 

The porter shrugged and went inside. 


XIV 


AtvisE’s good fortune did not desert 
him. He had a regular patron, and was 
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excused from duty at the traghetto. Every 
day for a week he called at the hotel for 
Messer Howard. Always a basket of lunch 
was brought out by a waiter and placed 
in the gondola; and they went where Al- 
vise chose. 

It came out that Messer Howard wrote 
books. It appeared that men who wrote 
books wearied easily of the conventional 
sights, and craved other things to see. 

Cautiously Alvise suggested that there 
was much to see in the calli and the campi, 
the poverty-ridden little streets and squares 
of outlying Venice, that could not be seen 
from the canals. Messer Howard com- 
manded Alvise to show him these things; 
so it came about that they walked as much 
as they rode, prowling through districts 
that must have appeared dangerous to a 
foreigner, if alone. 

They also made long trips over the la- 
goons, visiting Burano, Torcello, and even 
Padua—for to any of these places Mari- 
etta’s father might have fled in his shame. 
At Padua the American decided to spend 
the night, and this gave Alvise an oppor- 
tunity to search the narrow arcaded 
streets, to peep into cloistered gardens, 
and to visit the seven-domed church of St. 
Anthony. Especially had he sought Mari- 
etta in the churches, for she was very re- 
ligious, and he always hoped that some day 
he would espy her as she went to mass. 

Time was nothing to this strange pas- 
senger. He was willing to go anywhere, 
and to stop as often as his gondolier sug- 
gested; and wherever sails were made Al- 
vise suggested a stop. 

He was very happy. He was giving 
practically all his time to his search for 
Marietta, and was being paid well for it. 
Had not his meeting with the hunchback 
man clearly shown how it would turn out? 
Had he not also on the same day found 
ants in his gondola—a sure sign of riches? 

As he rowed, he sang the song he had 
composed for Marietta. Perhaps, hidden 
away in some old house, she would hear it 
and know that he was seeking her, and 
then she would get word to him of her 
whereabouts. 

One day, in a burst of confidence, he 
told Messer Howard his story; for by this 
time they had become very good friends. 
The American was most sympathetic, and 
listened attentively. Alvise even told him 
about the hunchback and his own conclu- 
sions drawn from the man’s nationality. 
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When he had finished, Messer Howard 
said: 


“‘ So, without knowing it, I’ve been help- - 


ing you in your quest. That wasn’t exact- 
ly fair, was it?” Before the alarmed Al- 
vise could deny the charge, and assure his 
passenger that he had not been searching 
this past week, the American went on, his 
blue eyes twinkling: “Damn it all, why 
didn’t you tell me? And now I’m leaving 
to-morrow! Alvise, you”—he repeated 
the four-word phrase very pleasantly— 
“you’ve cheated me! You’ve taken my 
money and kept the fun to yourself. I’m 
damned if I’ll let you cheat me! I won’t 
go to-morrow. I’ll stay another week and 
help you search for Marietta!” 

Fearing that he had betrayed himself, 
and had lost his excellent patron, Alvise 
found this speech utterly beyond compre- 
hension; but these Americans—no one 
could understand them, anyhow. He gave 
them up. 

Messer Howard lost all trace of weari- 
ness, and joined in the hunt for Marietta 
with boyish eagerness. They prowled the 
markets of the people, attended weddings 
and funerals, and visited every sailmaker 
they passed or could hear of. Almost every 
day they watched some procession or re- 
ligious celebration. If a girl with red or 
golden hair appeared in one of the win- 
dows, Messer Howard quickly called Al- 
vise’s attention to her. If she, surprised 
and frightened by the foreigner’s attention, 
disappeared before Alvise had seen her, 
they would tie up, go boldly into the house, 
and ask if a Contarini lived there, or a 
girl called Marietta. 

Alvise did not approve of this forthright 
method, but the American assured him 
that it was the only way; that when 
Americans wanted a thing they went after 
it forcibly. He would even ask to see the 
invisible girl, accompanying his demand 
with a piece of money, which, together with 
Alvise’s reassurances, invariably brought 
her out of hiding. Sometimes the sight of 
a golden-haired girl far off in one of the 
calli would cause Alvise, or it might be 
Messer Howard, to break into a run. They 
understood each other, and ran, asking no 
questions. 

Alas, the week was over all too soon, 
and no trace had they found of Marietta. 
Alvise was desolated. However, before 
leaving, Messer Howard found other pa- 
trons for him—a bride and groom in the 
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hotel. He brought them out and intro- 
duced them to the gondolier as he started 
for the station. They spoke no Italian, 
but through Messer Howard they ordered 
Alvise to return for them as soon as he 
had deposited the departing traveler at the 
station. 
XV 


MAKING no change in his service, Al- 
vise was prepared for trouble that night, 
but there was none. His new patrons paid 
without a word, tipped him generously, and 
told the porter to order him to return for 
them the following day. They remained 
five days, and seemed to be delighted with 
their trips. 

On the second day, which was the 15th 
of June, when Alvise, without permission, 
tied up at San Vito to join a procession to 
the tiny Byzantine church, now used only 
once a year, his patrons followed him and 
showed no impatience to get back to the 
gondola. Naturally, after that, he tied up 
whenever he chose. 

They continued very friendly and well 
satisfied, and, on leaving, not only gave 
him a generous tip, but brought him an- 
other patron—a woman with short hair 
and a rather hard face, wearing expensive 
clothes and a mannish hat. She, too, let 
Alvise have his own way, and would fol- 
low him anywhere on foot. It seemed 
very strange, but it was not for him to 
question his luck. 

Sometimes, seeing in the distance a girl 
who might be Marietta, he would forget 
his patron entirely and set off at a run; 
but she ran, too, and she could run as well 
as he could.. She could not speak Italian, 
but she liked his singing, and laughed a 
great deal. She, in turn, passed him on 
to another American. All these patrons 
seemed to take a special interest in Alvise, 
and none of them complained about him 
to the hotel porter. 

Though he had not found Marietta, he 
was growing rich; for he was turning over 
to his father only his actual fares and a 
small part of the liberal tips he had re- 
ceived. The rest he kept for himself, to 
make a bona figura when he should find 
his lost love. 

That so much good luck might lead to 
frightful tragedy was a thing that neither 
his American patrons nor Alvise could pos- 
sibly foresee. Indeed, only one American 
ever knew the truth about it—Messer 
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Howard, to whom Alvise later confided the 
whole story; and if Messer Howard put it 
into one of his books, people thought it 
merely a romantic tale and not an actual 
occurrence. 

As everybody knows, such a thing has 
not happened in Venice since 1703. At 
that time there were no American guests 
to be frightened away, so the scandal was 
allowed to become a part of history; but 
matters are different now, and the affair 
had to be hushed up. 

Hundreds of foreigners, fuming in their 
hotels, knew that something had hap- 
pened to take practically all the gondolas 
from service; but the porters pacified them 
as best they could. Slow though locomo- 
tion is, news flies in Venice, but strangers 
do not hear it. A few, who happened to 
be in the vicinity, saw it, but they did not 
understand, since nobody would tell them 
what was going on. Their gondoliers, who, 
being engaged, did not take part in it, 
made light of the trouble, and so did the 
management of the hotels, if questioned. 
The newspapers took no notice of a mat- 
ter which might have frightened American 
dollars away. However the common peo- 
ple felt about the dollars, the business men 
of Venice appreciated them. Alvise him- 
self was beginning to share that feeling. 

He had known for some time that trou- 
ble was on the wing. It brooded over the 
waters. It showed in the faces of the gon- 
doliers. As plainly as if they had spoken, 
their looks said: 

“You are growing fat on these foolish 
Americans, who choose you to ferry them 
about, passing you from one to another, as 
if you were the only gondolier who can 
handle an oar. You are a thief, defraud- 
ing honest gondoliers who must hang 
around the traghetti or the hotels, waiting 
to be called, while you skim the cream and 
leave the blue milk for us. It would be 
a good thing if some night a knife should 
be slipped under your ribs, a weight tied 
to your body, and your privilege at the 
traghetto put up for sale!” 

Alvise saw all this and understood it. 
The only thing he could not understand 
was his favor with the Americans. Now 
and again of evenings, in the wine shops, 
under the guise of friendliness, his enemies 
would try to discover the secret of his 
popularity. 

“What do you do for them that we 
don’t? We show them all the grand pal- 
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aces and fine churches, and speak all the 
English words we know. What do you 
do? Tell us. There are patrons enough 
for us all.” 

“TI do nothing but row them where they 
wish to go,” Alvise would reply. 

He could not say that he took them 
where he wished to go, for such an admis- 
sion would be instantly reported to all the 
hotels. 

“But you must do something more,” 
they would insist. 

“No.” He had an inspiration. 
haps they like my singing.” 

“You sing much?” 

“A great deal.” 

“What do you sing?” 

“A te, o cara.” 

The word was passed along that Alvise’s 
popularity was due to his singing; and also 
perhaps to the fact that he was becoming 
a dandy, wearing a red scarf about his 
waist even on week days. During the next 
few days Americans who were visiting 
Venice for the first time were delighted to 
find that gondoliers sang a great deal. It 
was so picturesque! Also there were many 
who wore bright scarfs. 

But presently the singing stopped, the 
scarfs disappeared, and brows grew black- 
er, as Alvise’s imitators found their 
methods ineffectual. Their jealousy flamed 
higher than ever. He became an object 
of detestation, a vile creature to be spat 
upon, and welcomed only by the keepers 
of wine shops, Osterie, and other places 
where he entered to buy. Even Pasquale 
frequented other resorts. For some time 
now Alvise had seen almost nothing of his 
friend. 

When he first became aware of the fact 
that Pasquale avoided him, he had set it 
down to sympathy. His friend, he thought, 
could not endure his mournful face. Later, 
while he was so busy, he bad set it down to 
accident; but now all at once he felt that 
it was by intention. He sought out Pas- 
quale and demanded an explanation. 

Pasquale denied that he had changed in 
his friendship, expressing undiminished 
sympathy with Alvise’s trouble and much 
joy in his friend’s financial prosperity; but 
he wore a hangdog look. His eyes avoided 
Alvise’s, and soon he made an excuse to 
leave. 

There was no longer any doubt. Al- 
vise could see now that even on the morn- 
ing of the duel Pasquale had ceased to be 
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his friend. Thinking, brooding, deeply 
hurt, trying to find an explanation, he 
recollected all at once that Giorgio Con- 
tarini had connected Pasquale’s sudden 
wealth with the kettle which had caused 
all the trouble. 

At that thought his mind stopped dead. 
At the moment, and even afterward, the 
charge had seemed too absurd for con- 
sideration, but now it struck deep into his 
mind. He would not let himself believe 
it true. In the first place, how could Pas- 
quale have stolen a kettle from the ceiling 
of Messer Contarini’s house? He would 
have required a ladder. Could he have 
brought one in and carried it out again 
without being seen? Where could the 
family have been? 

No, Alvise would think no more of it. 
There was another explanation of his 
friend’s strange conduct. Perhaps Pas- 
quale loved Marietta himself, and was 
ashamed. It would not be strange. Alvise 
made up his mind that when he found 
Marietta, as some time he must, he would 
keep an eye on Pasquale; for love has no 
real conscience. 

He decided to tackle his friend openly 
on this point. He would do it at once— 
the very next day; but the next day 
brought the climax toward which things 
had been tending for weeks. The storm 
broke in a most unexpected way. It was 
precipitated by so small a matter as the 
bobbing of an American girl’s hair by her 
hotel barber. 

XVI 


AtvisE did not even know the girl’s 
name. She was slender and fair and very 
pretty, though she had short hair and used 
a great deal of paint. She and her mother 
had been his patrons for only a day. The 
mother, too, wore short hair and used 
paint, but Alvise had no doubt that they 
were very respectable people. He liked 
them because they were links in his chain 
of American luck. Moreover, they knew 
enough Italian to make themselves under- 
stood if one listened attentively; and he 
could make them understand him if he 
spoke very slowly and repeated a good 
deal. 

On this second morning of his new pa- 
tronage he called at the Grand Hotel at 
ten o’clock, as directed. After a very 
short wait the American girl came out. 

“ Alvise,” she said, “I must get my hair 
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cut this morning. The barber has just 
come, and he has three customers ahead 
of me, so we can’t go out with you before 
lunch; but don’t take another fare. We 
will pay for your time. You may go away 
if you like, but be here at one o’clock 
sharp.” As she turned into the hotel, she 
looked back and added: “ Who knows? 
Perhaps we shall find Marietta to-day!” 

He stared after her in stupefaction. 
There was a moment in which he was un- 
able to move. Then he sat down in his 
gondola. So she kvew! But how? He 
had told no one but Messer Howard. Had 
Messer Howard betrayed him? 

No, this girl did not know his first be- 
neficent patron. He had inquired. He 
always inquired of each new patron. They 
rarely understood him, but he inquired, 
nevertheless; and this one had understood. 
She had denied knowing Howard, but ad- 
mitted that she had heard of him. 

“T understand he was a great friend of 
yours,” she said. 

That was strange in itself. In his eager- 
ness to enlarge upon Messer Howard’s 
friendship, Alvise had not thought of this. 
Now he considered it. Messer was a great 
man, no doubt—a maker of books; but 
how did she know of their friendship since 
she did not know Howard? And how had 
she learned about Marietta? 

It was too difficult. He gave it up. 

The lagoon was like green glass. San 
Giorgio was very white and red in the 
blinding light. The sails on the boats in 
the basin, too, were very bright. He rest- 
ed his eyes on the black masts of the mer- 
chant boats waiting at the Dogana. It 
did not occur to him to move into the 
shade. The sun was hot, but it would 
move presently. 

He watched the black gondolas swim- 
ming this way and that over the sheet of 
green glass that dimpled and glittered in 
the sunshine. He seemed not to think, 
but he must have been thinking all the 
time; for suddenly he knew quite positive- 
ly that every patron he had had since Mes- 
ser Howard had known all about Marietta, 
and had not been deceived by him at all. 
That was why they had not reported him. 
They had wanted to help him. 

His first feeling was shame that his pri- 
vate affairs were known to so many; his 
second, surprise that these people who cared 
only for dollars and knew nothing of the 
essence of living — love — should interest 
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themselves over the emotions of the heart. 
Why, they would even spend their dollars 
to assist a desolated lover! That, of course, 
only showed how rich they were. Evi- 
dently they didn’t know what to do with 
their money. 

His third feeling was gratitude for the 
‘Americans in Venice. His ideas about 
them had radically changed; but still he 
was mystified. 

Around noon, when he was beginning to 
grow hungry, he settled the matter to his 
satisfaction. ‘There was some mysterious 
way in which each of them learned all that 
all the others knew. It was probably some 
invention like the radio, of which one 
heard so much. No doubt, if he were to 
go to America, the first man he met on the 
street might say to him: 

“ Alvise, did you find Marietta?” 

With that settled, he decided to go to 
an osteria and have a large meal. He had 
bread and cheese and a bottle of water by 
him, but he had a fancy to treat himself 
well after so much thinking. Behind the 
Public Gardens was a little place where 
the food was good and one could play dice 
in the back room. It was not yet twelve 
o’clock, and he had ample time. 

Thus it came about that because an 
American girl needed a hair cut, a new 
chapter in Venetian history was written 
and suppressed. 

Upon approaching Andrea’s osteria, Al- 
vise heard his name in a babble of angry 
voices. At his entrance, a sharp silence 
fell. All eyes centered on him; and across 
the silence, from the back room, came a 
loud, sneering voice. 

“ All the time, as he goes, he sings a 
song he wrote himself for that wench who 
stole from her own father. To save her 
lover’s life she had to confess her shame 
before all the world, for Angelo would sure- 
ly have killed the cowardly Castellano who 
aspired to his sister’s hand!” 

For a second Alvise stood still; then he 
started for the back room. If the speaker, 
who was evidently drunk, had not added 
that last sentence, the affair might have 
ended badly for the newcomer, since every 
gondolier present, to whichever faction he 
belonged, was only waiting an opening to 
vent his envy on Alvise. At the words 
“cowardly Castellano,” however, all the 
Castellani in the dining room were on their 
feet. There was the sound of overturned 
, Chairs in the back room, and Pedro Filippi 
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came flying out, closely followed by a 
howling, struggling mob. 

It all happened so quickly that Pedro 
had reached a near-by bridge before his 
pursuers caught him. On the way, several 
men fell, battling desperately together, 
from the narrow footpath into the canal. 
Personal differences and even personal 
friendships were forgotten in this sudden 
renewal of the age-old feud. 

History records that in the early days 
of Venice the authorities succeeded in sup- 
pressing the intermittent internal wars by 
conceding the right of the factions to fight 
without steel, but with fists and clubs, be- 
tween September and December only. In 
1703 these restrictions were disregarded, 
and the canals ran red with blood once 
more. The government took rigorous ac- 
tion, and the feud was finally reduced to 
tests of strength in harmless amusements; 
but the rivalry had taken root in the tem- 
per of the people, and was handed down 
from century to century in undiminished 
fervor. 

For the last hundred years the factional 
spirit has found expression in the annual 
regatta; but it has always remained like a 
simmering crater, deep in whose heart mol- 
ten lava has lain. The drunken Pedro had 
dropped dynamite into the lava. 

It was Alvise who caught Pedro Filippi 
on the high curve of the bridge; but they 
were almost instantly separated. Cries of 
“ Kill the Nicolotti!” “Down with the 
Castellani!” rent the still air of Venice— 
where there is no sound of wheel traffic— 
bringing both factions on the run from 
every direction. The battle was on. In 
less than an hour all Venice knew that the 
Castellani had risen in mass to wipe out 
the Nicolotti. No rapid transit system was 
necessary to carry the news. The narrow 
calli, the canals, the overhanging walls, all 
combined to broadcast it. Cries swept 
north, south, east, and west; were instant- 
ly picked up by inflamed hearers and car- 
ried on, to be again picked up, on and on. 

“To the Public Gardens!” was the cry 
on every lip; but few of those who started 
ever reached the center of action. Cas- 
tellani meeting Nicolotti ou bridge or 
street or square were at once engaged in 
their own private battle. The Nicolotti 
knew only that the Castellani had risen. 
They knew nothing of any plot or call to 
battle, but here was fighting, and they did 
not hesitate. 
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As if by magic, the Grand Canal was 
swept clean of gondolas. Boatmen who 
had passengers, hearing the cries of fac- 
tional strife, hastened to return their fares 
to the hotels. The tourists, asking the 
hotel porters for an explanation of this 
sudden return, and also of the bedlam of 
voices that sounded over the waters, were 
told that it was a day of fiesta among the 
people. A few foot passengers, caught in 
the calli, compelled to fight their way out, 
and roughly handled in the mélée, insisted 
that there was war; but the hotel keepers 
assured them that it was all play, pointing 
out that in all the uproar there was no 
Sound of guns. 

This obvious fact had a quieting effect. 
Even those who understood the cries were 
not certain that the high and furious cas- 
tigation of the enemy was not part of the 
play. They were told that this was a day 
set aside for a test of strength by the rival 
factions, who were in truth quite friendly. 
It was a game in which one side occupied 
a bridge and the footways behind it, and 
challenged the opposing faction to storm 
the position. The hotel people advised all 
guests to remain indoors, however, to avoid 
being caught in the affray, which, for all 
its friendliness, was exceedingly rough. 

By two o’clock it was thought advisable 
to call out the police; but they were soon 
overwhelmed and swallowed up, most of 
them taking sides in the fray. Though the 
nobili have no part in the factional rival- 
ries, every other Venetian is unofficially a 
Castellano or a Nicolotto, dependent upon 
the township in which he resides. ‘The 
police, like the nobili, are supposed to be 
neutral; but they are also close to the po- 
polo, and the Venetian temperament is in- 
flammable. 

The opposing armies having flung them- 
selves unarmed at each other, there was 
little bloodshed; but men with broken 
noses, or broken arms or legs, went into 
the canals, spitting teeth and blood as they 
went. They had to find refuge in empty 
gondolas, with no aid other than that of 
the boys, who, afraid to get into the mé- 
lée, made their way to places where they 
could view the exciting spectacle in safety. 

Women and children hung out of win- 
dows, screaming at the men, urging them 
on, and demanding murder in every other 
breath. By four o’clock the trouble had 
swept from the easternmost point of Venice 
all along the Grand Canal to the railroad 
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station, and thence northward to the re- 
mote corner to which Messer Contarini had 
brought his family and his shame. 

Marietta, leaning out of her window, 
watched the fighting in the calle below 
without excitement. In all Venice she was 
perhaps the only one who felt no interest. 
What did it matter to her if men fought 
like dogs? Her wedding was only two 
weeks away. 

All at once she saw Messer Jocco—evi- 
dently on his way to her house—stop in 
astonishment. Then he was swept forward 
by recruits from the rear, and in a moment 
he was battling with the rest. Not being 
a Venetian, he had no factional sympa- 
thies, but was fighting solely in self-protec- 
tion, unable to extricate himself from the 
rain of blows that fell on him. 

For one little moment Marietta was 
tempted— 

If he should be killed! 
convert the thought into a prayer. 
stead, she prayed: 

“ Holy Mother, deliver me in any way 
that seems good to you.” 

As the sun sank toward the western ho- 
rizon, there was no abatement in the strife. 
Men were disabled, or fell exhausted into 
the canals, to crawl into any convenient 
craft. Now and again one fell, the water 
reddened, and the man did not come up. 
It was inevitable that there should be 
knives among the faction fighters. 

Alvise held his place on the bridge near 
Andrea’s Osteria. He had fought for four 
hours, and was still wielding his fists, 
though not so effectively. His shirt was 
covered with blood, his hands were swollen 
and bleeding, and he struck out wildly. 
His will was unflagging, but he could no 
longer see clearly. 

A man’s body was thrust directly in 
front of him, pressing him against the rail 
of the bridge. The man wielded a club, 
and was striking viciously to right and left. 
Several assailants fell under the heavy 
blows. Alvise could not reach them, nor 
could he extricate himself from between 
the rail and the body of the man pressing 
against him. The fellow’s strength was 
enormous. 

It came to Alvise that the man was pur- 
posely holding him against the rail, keep- 
ing him out of the mélée and at the same 
time fending off those who attacked him. 
His fury turned against the man who dared 
to defend him. He struck his defender 


But she did not 
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over the head and struggled to free him- 
self. 

“Tf you do that again, I will fling you 
into the canal!” said the man, without 
turning or removing his weight. 

Alvise’s hand fell to his side. The voice 
was Pasquale’s. His friend, who had 
turned from him, who had avoided him 
all these months, was fighting for him! 

Pasquale was evidently fresh in the fray. 
Probably he had been out at Murano or 
the Lido with a fare, and upon returning 
had at once sought for Alvise, knowing 
that he would get news of his old friend at 
‘Andrea’s. Somehow he had made his way 
through the mob, had found Alvise hitting 
out blindly, and had undertaken to shield 
him. 

Quite suddenly Alvise felt like weeping. 
His friend loved him! 

His gaze dropped to the water. He saw 
gondolas rowed by boys. Some were mov- 
ing out of the press, loaded with wounded 
men. 

Pedro had long ago dropped out. He 
had lain for three hours on a garbage raft. 
The heat from the big stove in the center, 
the fumes of burning refuse, and the hot 
sun beating down made his suffering well- 
nigh intolerable. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to him. 

Meanwhile the city authorities were at 
their wit’s end. They considered calling 
out the troops stationed in the barracks at 
San Giorgio Maggiore, but were in doubt 
as to their power to do so. Moreover, it 
was reported that many of the soldiers had 
unofficially entered the fight, ardently tak- 
ing sides. Clerks, cooks, waiters, men of 
every trade, were going in. Many of the 
shops were left in care of women or entire- 
ly unguarded. ’ 

It might go on all night, and all the next 
day. The guests of the city could not be 
kept in ignorance much longer. If they 
learned that it was practically a civil war, 
it would mean a loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lire, not merely this season, but 
for several seasons to come. Foreigners 
would be afraid to come to Venice. 

Finally, recalling the outbreak of 1703, 
some one recollected how, after police and 
soldiers had failed, peace had been almost 
instantaneously restored. 

Immediately there was a rush to the 
telephones. The few motor boats in Ven- 
ice—craft commonly despised in peaceful 
times—were requisitioned, and at exactly 
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five o’clock the priests of every parish in 
which there was fighting stepped out of 
their churches, robed in their most cere- 
monial vestments and carrying the host on 
high. At sight of them, the throngs in the 
campi fell on their knees, making way so 
that the priests passed on through the calli 
and over the bridges. Everywhere men 
knelt before them; and before the sun had 
fallen behind the Euganean Hills, Venice 
was on its knees. 


XVII 


Nor until the 21st of November did Al- 
vise find Marietta. On that day, each 
year, a pontoon bridge is thrown across 
the Grand Canal, and all Venice walks 
over the water to the great church of La 
Salute, whose lofty dome and fanciful but- 
tresses stand so picturesquely beside the 
Dogana at the eastern entrance of the 
canal. 

This year the day was brilliantly clear. 
All around the church stalls were set up, 
offering hot fish and coffee, rosaries and 
pictures of the Madonna. Two long 
bridges—one for going, the other for com- 
ing—spanned the canal, and almost with 
the dawn the procession began. Alvise 
abandoned work, taking up his stand in 
the early morning beside the great door of 
La Salute. 

This festival, which was first celebrated 
in 1631, in thanksgiving to the Madonna 
for saving the city from pestilence, is 
faithfully observed by all Venice. Even 
those ordinarily indifferent to religious 
ceremonies feel obliged to make an annual 
visit to the famous church. From far and 
near they come; and Alvise felt almost 
sure that at some time during the day Mes- 
ser Contarini would pass through the door, 
probably with his family. In the young 
man’s pockets were bread, cheese, and a 
bottle of water, so that he could appease 
his hunger and slake his thirst without 
moving away, even for a moment, to one 
of the stalls. 

At half past ten all the priests of the 
various parishes were assembled in St. 
Mark’s Square, wearing varicolored robes. 
The procession moved out over the pon- 
toon leading from the Piazzetta like a gor- 
geous serpent winding across the broad 
breast of the canal. Immediately after the 
priests came the mobili, the ladies in gay 
attire, the men in black. This order was 
reversed among the popolo, for the men 
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were in gay shirts, the women in black, 
with shawls pulled over their heads as they 
entered the church. All carried candles. 

It was about noon when Alvise, who 
kept his eyes on the weaving serpent as it 
approached, and also on the door, saw 
Marietta with her father and mother. They 
walked with downcast heads. Though 
they did not see him, he could have touched 
them. 

He followed them into the church, keep- 
ing close behind them, lest he might lose 
them in the throng. Thousands of lighted 
candles had already been passed over the 
rails to the attending sagrestano. The 
high altar, on which stands the Madonna, 
presented the appearance of a high wall of 
flickering gold. 

Messer Contarini made his way forward, 
passing with his candle under the great 
cupola. His wife followed him closely. 
Marietta came after her mother; and close 
behind her, pressing against her at every 
step, was Alvise, his heart beating so bois- 
terously that he thought she must surely 
hear it. 

The old man took a light from another, 
as is the custom. His wife, taking a light 
from him, passed her light in turn to Mari- 
etta. Then a candle was presented to the 
girl for a light; and the strong masculine 
hand of the man holding the candle caused 
all the blood in Marietta’s body to rush to 
her heart. She lifted her eyes and met the 
burning gaze of her lost lover. 

She swayed blindly, and Alvise’s arm 
went around her, unnoticed by the throng 
that formed a screen about them. Each 
holding a lighted candle, he drew her into 
@ passionate embrace in the very presence 
of the Madonna. 

The old people had handed over their 
candles, and were slowly making their way 
back. Evidently thinking that Marietta 
was following them, they did not look 
behind them. 

After a long rapturous moment, the lov- 
ers turned to the altar rail, Alvise’s arm 
still encircling Marietta, and passed their 
candles over to the sagrestano. Then he 
drew the girl away. Her father and mother 
were now completely lost in the multitude. 

In a far corner of the dim old church 
they told each other all their sorrows and 
longings of the past months. She told him 
of her betrothal to the hideous old man. 
But for the fortunate circumstance of the 
riot, in which Jocco had received a broken 
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leg, she would now be married to him. As 
it was, the wedding was set for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Whereupon Alvise swore that if her 
father would not agree to dismiss Jocco at 
once, and to let the wedding go forward 
with himself as the bridegroom, he would 
steal her and elope to Padua or Verona, 
where they could find a priest to marry 
them without the consent of her parents, 
who they would declare were dead. Fright- 
ened though she was by the daring of her 
lover and by the uncertainties of sinful 
disobedience, not to mention the fear of 
gossip and slander, she was more fright- 
ened by the prospect of life with Jocco. 
She promised that if her father proved ob- 
durate, she would steal out on Satur- 
day night and meet Alvise at a near-by 
bridge, where he would be waiting in his 
gondola. 

Thereupon, after many embraces and 
earnest vows never to be parted again, she 
returned alone to her home, he to his. Her 
family were waiting for her. She at once 
told them all that had happened—that is, 
all but her plans for disobedience. Her 
mother was astonished and delighted, but 
her father looked grave, made no com- 
ment, and immediately went out to do 
some errand. 

Marietta was in a fever until Alvise’s 
messenger arrived. He carried a large 
package, and insisted on awaiting Messer 
Contarini’s return. He had not long to 
wait. 

‘“‘ Messer Contarini,” said the messenger, 
“* Messer Alvise Valier sends you his com- 
pliments and this package, and requests 
the honor of a reply to be delivered by 
me. 

In the presence of his family and the 
messenger the old man cut the stout string 
and opened the many wrappings. All the 
betrothal presents that had been returned 
to Alvise were there, also the shoes and the 
money. With the two women watching in 
almost hysterical excitement, Messer Con- 
tarini rewrapped the shoes, carefully 
counted the bills, as if bent on a mathe- 
matical problem, and then put the money 
in his pocket. 

He turned to Marietta. 

“ Your betrothed,” he said, “has wasted 
little time courting you, and your mother 
has wasted a great deal of time nursing 
him. We owe him no money. I will ex- 
change the shoes at once, as his feet are 
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small, and you will have the presents 
ready by my return.” 

Marietta fell on her knees and kissed 
her father’s feet. He lifted her. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ it is better that you 
should marry a man who may live to raise 
your children than one who is half dead 
already, and who will leave his children for 
your brothers to support.” He turned to 
the messenger. ‘“‘ My compliments to Mes- 
ser Valier, and say to him that I shall be 
honored to receive him this evening.” 


The wedding was to be solemnized the 
following Sunday, and the troubles of the 
two young people seemed at an end. Al- 
vise was so happy, and so busy making 
arrangements, that he had no time to ob- 
serve anything amiss with Marietta. If 
she laughed and talked feverishly, almost 
as if she was on the point of bursting into 
tears, he put it down to excessive happi- 
ness. 

His first step was to seek out Pasquale, 
whom for some reason he had seen but 
little since the day of the riot. He told 
his friend all that had happened, where- 
upon Pasquale’s whole manner changed. 
His shifting eyes lifted, and he flung his 
arms around Alvise in a hearty embrace. 
He seemed to be as happy as the bride- 
groom, and perhaps a little inclined to the 
hysteria which that evening marked Mari- 
etta’s behavior. 

Both men were immediately plunged 
into crowding activities. The wedding was 
but three days away, and there was much 
to be done. Pasquale, of course, as com- 
pare, took entire charge of the details. 
He dispatched to the bride the gifts pre- 
scribed by tradition—a silk-lined box of 
candy, a sugar baby, bouquets of sham 
and real flowers, and a gold brooch. In- 
deed, he went beyond the traditional re- 
quirements. He sent eight instead of six 
bottles of wine, a liqueur for the wedding 
feast, and six large candles for the mass. 
He engaged six gondolas, though etiquette 
demanded of him only four. 

Alvise, meanwhile, rented a house very 
near to the one he had previously been 
forced to give up. He at once took the 
keys to Marietta, whose business it was 
to furnish the rooms. There was little 
time for this, but enough, since she would 
of course bring from her mother’s kitchen 
the utensils to furnish her own. To these 
must be added a table, chairs, a sideboard, 
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a sofa; and photographs of relatives and 
friends. For the bedroom a walnut bed, 
six chairs, two chests of drawers, and a 
mirror being all that was necessary, a day 
would suffice for purchase and transporta- 
tion. Another day devoted to arranging 
the house, and all would be in readiness, 
since the bride’s trousseau had long been 
waiting. 

Alvise was not permitted to go near his 
future abode from the moment when he 
delivered the keys to Marietta to the time 
when he entered with her and took charge 
as master. 

In one of the wine shops he heard that 
Marietta’s discarded sposo, Messer Jocco, 
had consoled himself for his loss by calling 
on Zetta’s father, having heard of the Fi- 
lippi family through Marietta’s mother. 
It appeared that Zetta, who had lost caste 
after the departure of the Contarinis, had 
jumped at the chance of any sort of a 
husband, and the marriage was to take 
place shortly. 

On Saturday evening, when Alvise pre- 
sented himself for the last time as sposo, 
he was aware of an explosive tension in 
the house of his novizza. The old man 
went out at once, and the two women 
seemed to be in a state of emotional dis- 
turbance almost amounting to terror. Sev- 
eral times Marietta went from laughter 
into wild sobbing. Her mother explained 
that she had suffered so long that now she 
could not believe in the reality of her own 
happiness. As Alvise could elicit nothing 
from Marietta, he was forced to accept this 
explanation, which, though perhaps ac- 
counting for her conduct, certainly did not 
account for the mother’s excitement or for 
the old man’s discourteous departure. 

It was not a happy evening, and Alvise 
left early, aware of an air of relief on the 
part of his bride when he rose to go. He 
was greatly puzzled and not a little un- 
easy, so many things had happened. It 
seemed as if the very fates were conspiring 
against them. 

He would not have been surprised, on 
opening his shutters the following morn- 
ing, to have discovered a downpour of rain 
—always a bad omen; but to his delight 
the sky was gloriously clear. Not even 
the usual morning mist overhung the city 
and the lagoons. 

He dressed quickly. The ceremony was 
to take place at the earliest mass, to avoid 
the crowd. Pasquale arrived, his pockets 
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jingling with small coppers for largess after 
the wedding; but the compare, who had 
been so full of enthusiasm and so bent 
upon making a bona figura, was now sunk 
in gloom. He had almost nothing to say 
in reply to Alvise’s happy talk. Finally 
Alvise became discouraged, and the two 
proceeded to the bride’s home almost in 
silence. 

. The guests were assembled, and Mari- 
etta was ready in a black veil and her sec- 
ond best dress, her best being saved for 
the supper and dance. The wedding party 
proceeded at once to the church, the bride 
on the arm of the compare, the groom with 
the comare, who is the compare’s nearest 
female relative—in this case an old aunt. 
The parents and relations followed on 
foot. 

The priest got through the mass as 
quickly as possible, the ring was placed 
on the bride’s middle finger by the com- 
pare, the sagrestano gave them the signal 
to kiss, and after the detail of fees the 
ceremony was over. The bride returned 
to her home on the arm of the compare, 
and lemonade, cake, coffee, and sweets 
were served to the guests. At about noon 
the company separated until four o’clock, 
the hour set for the supper. The groom 
likewise departed, leaving his bride in the 
care of the compare, who must not lose 
sight of her during the day for more than 
ten minutes at a time, and then she must 
be under the eye of her mother. 

Alvise wandered about, greatly per- 
turbed. The gloom and silence of Pas- 
quale, the hysteria of his bride, the furtive 
glances of Marietta’s mother, and the dark 
looks of her father during the morning 
rinfresco had slowly but certainly impart- 
ed a sense of menace, of which he could 
not rid himself. 

The hours were interminable, but at last 
it was time to return. His excitement 
grew. He did know just what he expect- 
ed; but he experienced a vast relief upon 
finding his bride dressed in her best finery 
and ready for the supper. They proceeded 
in gondolas to the osteria engaged for the 
wedding feast. Marietta, still in the care 
of Pasquale, led the way, the groom and 
Pasquale’s aunt came next, and after them 
the family and friends. 

Everything went well, and Alvise soon 
lost his early uneasiness. The crowd was 
enormous. After the battle with the Nico- 
lotti, Alvise, who was said to have led it, 
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had found himself something of a hero. 
His enemies had forgotten their enmity in 
admiration. Hence everybody who had 
the price to pay for his own supper was 
present; for the groom naturally pays only 
for himself and the bride, the compare and 
comoare, and the four parents. 

What cries at the end of the long din- 
ner when the bride cut open a shell of pas- 
try and a little bird flew out! Now the 
tables were removed and the dancing be- 
gan. Pasquale led out Marietta, and Al- 
vise followed with the comare. It was near 
the end of the dance that Alvise, passing 
his bride and his friend, heard her say: 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell him! In truth I 
dared not!” 

Then Pasquale, catching sight of Alvise, 
swung her away. The young husband, 
recollecting her white face upturned to his 
friend, her dark, frightened eyes, her curi- 
ous words, turned sick. All at once he 
knew the meaning of her hysteria the pre- 
vious evening, the strange conduct of her 
family this morning, and his friend’s be- 
havior. They were all hiding something 
from him! 

He danced with Marietta, making no 
mention of his suspicions, and at three 
o’clock the party began preparations for 
departure. All the guests accompanied the 
couple to their new home. On their own 
doorstep Pasquale delivered the bride to 
Alvise, and with much kissing and hand- 
shaking and good wishes the company de- 
parted. 

XVIII 


WHEN the last “ buona noite” had died, 
Alvise, standing on the steps, with his arm 
around his bride, turned abruptly into the 
house, leaving her to close the street door 
and follow him. Taking a candle from his 
pocket, he made his way along the narrow 
hall to the living room. In the doorway 
he paused, astonished. The proper quota 
of cooking and eating utensils had been 
carefully arranged for his inspection; but 
no table, not a chair, no sideboard or sofa. 

After a moment he passed on into the 
bedroom. If he had been surprised by the 
fact that the living room contained only 
what was absolutely mandatory, he was 
dumfounded by the sight that met his eyes 
here. In one corner a mattress lay on the 
floor and a single chair stood beside it. 
There was not another thing in the room. 

He turned furiously, for tradition de- 
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mands that the proper furnishing of the 
bedroom must be accomplished by the 
bride, however poor she may be. Marietta 
flung herself at his feet. 

“Oh, my love, forgive me!” she cried, 
tears streaming down her face. ‘I should 
have told you all, but I dared not. I 
feared that even your great love could not 
survive such an affront.” 

“Tt is an outrage!” he stormed. “It is 
an insult to me, which demands immedi- 
ate explanation!” He caught her wrist 
and drew her roughly to her feet. ‘“ Ex- 
plain!” he commanded. ‘“ Why has your 
father insulted me this manner? 
Speak!” 

“ He meant no insult,” she sobbed. “ He 
thought I had the money with which to 
furnish my. house.” 

“ But how could he think so? Where 
could you get money, if he did not give it 
to you?” 

“He thought I had the money from the 
sale of the stolen kettle. He said I had 
been a bad, disobedient girl. I had not 
only stolen from my parents, but I had 
kept the money, refusing to give it to him 
when he demanded it of me. I was to use 
that money to furnish my house. He does 
not know I had no money. He thinks the 
house is furnished properly.” 

“Why did you not confess to him that 
you had not taken the kettle, but had said 
so to save my life or your brother’s?” in- 
quired Alvise, calming down. 

“T dared not. He would at once have 
believed you a thief and refused you my 
hand.” 

“Tn that case I would have stolen you!” 

“ But was it not better to marry accord- 
ing to custom and sleep on the floor than 
to disobey my father and face gossip and 
scandal? Besides, we would have had no 
bed anyway.” 

This was logical, but Alvise still felt a 
sense of outrage. 

“Have you any suspicion who it was 
that stole the kettle?” 

He was unprepared for the terror that 
appeared in Marietta’s face. 

“Oh, my love, do not ask me!” she 
cried, once more dropping to her knees. 

“Tell me at once!” he shouted. ‘“‘ Whom 
are you shielding that you have secrets 
from your husband?” 

There was a sudden knock at the door. 
Alvise was thunderstruck. It was an un- 
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heard-of thing to have a visitor intruding 
upon a bridal night. Before he could 
speak, Marietta had darted down the hall 
and opened the door. 

Pasquale entered. 

“What is the meaning of this?” de- 
manded Alvise in no gentle tone. 

Pasquale’s eyes were on the floor. 
spoke haltingly. 

“It is an unforgivable intrusion,” he ad- 
mitted; “ but I could not go home to rest 
with the knowledge on my soul that your 
bride was bound to me by honor to refuse 
you an explanation. The kettle was not 
stolen. Her mother, to whom it belonged, 
sold it herself, for a great price, and pre- 
vailed upon me to take the money, so that 
you might have a compare. I refused, for 
it is a shame for a man to take money from 
women. Not until she went with me into 
the church and swore before the Virgin 
that she would never tell, or even admit 
that she sold the kettle, lest her husband 
wring the truth from her, did I consent. 
When you told me you had been accused, 
I did not come forward and confess, be- 
cause it was already too late. You had 
challenged Angelo, and I would have 
shamed myself to no avail. I was stunned 
when Marietta confessed in the presence 
of all the world. I went the following 
morning to see her mother, only to find 
that the family had gone, leaving me with 
all this money on my conscience. You 
must take what is left of it. Is it any 
wonder that I could not look you in the 
eye, my friend, when I had been so largely 
the cause of your misfortune?” 

For a moment Alvise stared speechlessly 
at his friend. Then, with a great cry of 
gladness, he embraced Pasquale. 

It was a very happy ending, for Alvise 
had plenty of money to buy furniture, and 
he had recovered his friend as well as his 
bride. 

When Pasquale departed, after many 
felicitations, Alvise dropped into the single 
chair, and with his charming smile extend- 
ed his foot to Marietta. With a happy 
laugh she dropped to her knees and began 
removing his shoes. Then she rose to re- 
move his tie. Alvise being active and im- 
pulsively impatient, and she inexperienced 
in serving a man, he would have preferred 
to perform these services himself; but he 
loved her very much, and let her do every- 
thing for him. 

END 


He 











Gifts from the Sea 


EVEN IN THE MOST DANGEROUS WATERS OF THE WORLD, 
THE SEA HAS FOR ITS SAILOR SONS A CALL WITH 
WHICH NO OTHER LURE CAN CONTEND 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


HE Old One, as the men of the Scil- 

ly Isles called Mark Penares, stood 

on the half deck of his plunging 
yawl. He gripped a shroud with one thick 
brown hand as he directed his eyes, keen 
as a north wind and blue as the Atlantic 
deeps, to a vessel hull down toward the un- 
seen coast of Cornwall. 

Not even Mark could discern more than 
a glint of white with a smudge of smoke 
atop it. 

“Tis not the Peninis,” he told himself. 
“* She’s not abeam o’ Land’s End yet. No, 
tis not, I’m thinkin’, Then what will her 
be?” 

He stared again, and ran a hand medi- 
tatively over his broad bald poll. Accord- 
ing to the other fishermen of the islands, 
the sou’westers of fifty years among the 
Western Rocks had blown off the Old 
One’s hair. There remained a somewhat 
undisciplined curly fringe which fell, at the 
back, almost to the collar of his blue jer- 
sey. This scant remnant of his head of 
hair, it was averred, was not white from 
age. It was drained white by sudden 
perils among the rocks. 

However fanciful the yarn, certain it 
was that no danger could alter the color 
of Mark’s countenance—the unchangeable 
brown of leather. Not even death would 
blanch that weathered hue. 

For the Westerns, those great granite 
fangs that crunch the Atlantic’s surge to- 
ward the mouth of the English Channel, 
it was a small thing to change the color of 
a man’s hair. The Westerns could as easi- 
ly change a fine ship into flotsam or an 
iron steamer into a half-tide reef. 

Mark, standing in his boat in the midst 
of the granite crags and hissing white 
water, gave the Westerns no heed. Well 


he knew their power, but a man gains no 
courage through contemplating odds that 
cannot be reduced. What Mark’s atten- 
tion was centered on was the vessel com- 
ing toward the islands from England’s in- 
visible shore. 

The ship had possibilities. 
bear a gift—a gift from the sea. 

The Old One glanced at the lobster pot 
on the deck at his feet. There was a siza- 
ble lobster in it. Doubtless there were 
others in the string of pots that lay sub- 
merged among the sunken rocks. 

From the lobster his eyes passed to the 
vessel heaving her hull up over the horizon. 
Yes, she had possibilities. Always there 
were alluring possibilities of gain to be had 
on the water, though bitter few ever came 
to be realized. 

Mark Penares turned the other way. 
He attentively surveyed a fishing boat, 
larger than his yawl, which was sailing 
slowly under reefed mainsail among the 
ledges over which towered the Bishop 
Light. This was the ketch of Paul Trench, 
the only other Scillonian to dare the West- 
erns on that breezy day. Trench was fish- 
ing for pollack, cod, mackerel, and turbot, 
with lines astern. The trim boat, not five 
years old, was further from the unknown 
ship than the Old One by half a mile, at 
least. 

“?Tis worth the trying,” the old man 
decided. 

He let the lobster pot, with its bubble 
blowing captive, lie on deck. Ducking 
into the cuddy, he drew forth a tiny miz- 
zen. This he bent on the stubby mizzen 
mast and bumpkin projecting over the 
counter. Then, with methodical rapidity, 
he decked his small craft with other tarred 
sails to supplement his mainsail. At last 
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she flew four kites, main, mizzen, jib, and 
a bit of canvas that was not quite a spin- 
naker, since it had no boom. 

Glancing at the other boat, Mark dis- 
covered that Paul Trench, too, had seen 
the ship. He was running before the wind 
toward the visitor from England, hauling 
in his lines briskly. 

He thought quickly, did this young fish- 
erman, son of Japhet Trench, an old fish- 
ing mate of Mark’s; but sometimes he act- 
ed even more quickly than he thought. A 
brave lad, Paul, and a fine fisherman— 
most unlike that cautious, nervous old 
father of his. 

Mark Penares looked over the water 
and chuckled, though Paul Trench had 
diminished by half the distance between 
them. Without show of haste he moved 
forward and heaved lobster and cage over- 
board. With her sails flapping, the yawl 
drifted in stays away from this temporary 
mooring. Mark paid off with a patient 
hand until the swell of the ocean slapped 
the aged boat’s counter. The brown can- 
vas rounded smoothly as the breeze took 
hold. 

The sea murmured around her bows as 
the yawl sluggishly gathered way. The 
wind in the sails settled down to work; 
white water splashed and gurgled. A broad 
wave rose under the yawl’s counter, lifting 
her high. She rode the swell, coasting 
along as if the great Atlantic itself was 
running downhill to bring her swiftly to 
the approaching ship. 

The thick brown hand on the tiller 
moved slightly, firmly anticipating every 
tendency to broach or jibe before the er- 
rant impulse became apparent by a devia- 
tion from the course. As Mark’s boat 
drew farther from the splintered rocks and 
out into deeper water, the seas shattered 
by the granite reformed. They marched 
against the counter with less friendly as- 
sistance and with more than a hint of 
roughness in their assault. 

But, dead before the wind as Mark held 
her, the biggest cresting wave could do no 
more than*petulantly push the yawl ahead. 
Under her four wings she fled too swiftly 
to be pooped. 

Sitting calmly at his tiller, the Old One 
listened to the thud of the disappointed 
seas and viewed undisturbed the sup of 
water that swashed about under the floor 
boards. A good boat still, his yawl, but 
nail sick, and with a bad habit, contracted 
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in her old age, of spewing out oakum al- 
most as fast as a man could tap it into 
her seams. 

“* Her’ll last me out,” he muttered; “ an’ 
wi’ no sons to follow what matter if her 
falls apart?” 

He lifted his eyes to the other fishing 
boat. A fine new ketch, that, with good 
lines and with a young hand on her helm. 
While his yawl had lost time in coming 
around and gathering way, Paul Trench’s 
boat had swept on, to creep abeam and 
then ahead of the ancient smack. 

But there she hung, broad on the port 
bow, as the Old One hit his pace. Mark, 
lining the smarter craft on his own weath- 
ered gunwale, shook his head. 

“A fine boat,” he repeated aloud; “ but 
’ee shouldn’t be in a hurry, man. ‘Tis 
better to shake out reefs than wish for 
canvas!” 

The younger fisherman, excited by the 
preparations he had seen Mark making, 
had sent his boat lunging toward the dis- 
tant objective with but half his canvas 
set. His mainsail was still reefed for leis- 
urely trolling. Now, with a better boat, 
he raced even with Mark Penares. He 
could not leave his tiller to make sail with- 
out inviting a broach. 

Both boats bore on. To Mark it was 
not a race between man and man, but a 
contest against the sea. It would be the 
sea that decided the issue. Fishermen did 
what they could, but always it was the 
sea that allotted the palm or the penalty. 
Sometimes it was daring that the sea re- 
warded, sometimes caution, and sometimes 
it rewarded neither. A man could not tell. 
He must make his bid, and then wait. 

Young Trench, over there to starboard, 
was staking on caution this time. A bad 
puff or the slap of a wayward wave on the 
quarter of Mark’s boat would win for the 
other man. The Old One was flying too 
much canvas for the wind; but if the 
breeze held fairly steady, as he hoped, he 
would run down to the steamer first. 
Would there be anything to justify the 
sacrifice of fish and lobsters when the race 
was done? ‘The sea would decide that, 
too. 

Through lids half closed against the 
lancelike sparkle of the water, Mark looked 
ahead under his mainsail boom. 

“A pleasure yacht!” he muttered. 

He was near enough to make out that 
this was a sharp craft approaching. That 
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meant speed, and pounds sterling to burn 
in coal. White paint on side and super- 
structure, and white uniforms on bridge— 
more money for all that whiteness, and 
for the brasswork that rivaled the wave 
tops in its golden glitter. Yes, pleasure 
only would justify all that expense; a cargo 
would never earn such splendor. 

‘“More than half the tonnage o’ the 
Peninis herself!” he muttered. 

His eyelids came closer still to touching 
as he strained his vision to the utmost. A 
white uniform was moving from the tiny 
chart room behind the bridge. An instant 
later a Union Jack was broken out from 
the foremast. 

“ Ah!” the Old One exclaimed exultant- 
ly, to the wind. It was not an ejaculation 
of patriotic fervor, for what Mark Penares 
saw was not the Union Jack, but the white 
border around it. “The pilot jack! Good 
luck for—” 

He cast a glance toward Paul Trench. 
This was the gift of the sea for which he 
had hoped—a pilot’s fee. It meant more 
money for an hour’s work in deep channels 
than he could make in days among the 
granite hazards of the Western Rocks; and 
sadly did the Old One need money to keep 
his boat afloat. 

The old yawl had drawn up abreast of 
the younger man’s ketch, and now was 
venturing ahead. She fretted under her 
heavy spread of canvas, but she bore on. 
Mark’s hand soothed her as skillfully as a 
running, overburdened craft may be 
soothed. 

The yacht ahead was slowing. It was 
as if she drew closer to the shore of St. 
Mary’s, the largest of the Scilly Isles, with 
reluctance. Well might any ship fear to 
approach her granite coast, and well might 
any captain humor that fear. The perils 
of the islands, in fog or storm, were known 
in every forecastle, on every bridge. The 
dire record of the Western Rocks—so the 
minister, a learned man, averred—went 
back three thousand years to days when 
heathen Pheenicians sailed out of the Medi- 
terranean for tin. 

Mark Penares held his course. Young 
Trench, he saw, was lagging a bit, as if 
uncertain whether to come about here and 
let the steam yacht approach; but when 
he saw that the yawl kept steadily on her 
way, he, too, sailed on. 

The cutwater of the pleasure ship had 
almost ceased to slice and repel the charg- 
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ing seas. A mere ripple now gathered at 
the bows. At a hundred yards Mark hailed 
the bridge in a deep, roaring voice that age 
had failed to thin. 

“ Yacht ho! Need a pilot to the Road?” 

From the ketch, Paul Trench’s tenor 
less loudly echoed the query. 

One of the white uniforms on the bridge 
caught up a megaphone. 

“Come aboard, both of you!” the offi- 
cer bawled. 

Mark Penares waved a hand. He had 
kept to starboard as he neared the ship. 
She was turning slowly, to make a lee for 
the laboring fisher craft. The boom of 
Mark’s mainsail was on his own starboard. 
He stormed on past the stem of the white- 
sided pleasure boat, holding the yawl dead 
before it. 

The smooth came after the yawl had 
ridden two big waves. Mark put her helm 
over steadily and spilled the wind from his 
sails. Scrambling forward as she came 
around, he doused mainsail and makeshift 
spinnaker. Then, under jib and mizzen, 
he drew up to the Jacob’s ladder that lay 
against the yacht’s quarter. 

“ Gi’ me a man for boat tender, and pass 
a line to drop ’en astern,” he called to the 
spotless uniforms on deck, as he respect- 
fully fended off from the glistening side of 
the ship. 

Paul Trench’s ketch came _ shooting 
alongside as one of the seamen dropped 
into Mark’s boat. The Old One tossed the 
other fisherman a line and made it fast in 
the yawl’s stern. The two Scillonians 
climbed the ladder, with eyes aft, to make 
sure that the immaculate seaman did not 
botch the simple job of dropping the boats 
astern. They said no word to each other, 
but each man gripped his pilot’s license in 
his hand. 

At the top of the ladder Mark and Paul 
encountered an impressive group—a dozen 
people at least, two ship’s officers in duck, 
four ladies, and several men in white flan- 
nels, Mark blinked uncertainly at all this 
splendor, but turned to the elder of the two 
officers without embarrassment. 

“If ’ee are bound for the Road, I can 
bring ’ee there unscathed,” he said. 

“‘T, too,” Paul Trench added eagerly. 

The sailing master, a thin, worried little 
man, peered up at the big Scillonian with 
unconcealed distrust. 

“You carry a lot of canvas on a gusty 
day,” he muttered. 
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“Tis near to a dead calm to-day—for 
the Scillies, sir,’ Mark replied. ‘“ Touch- 
ing rocks, not carrying sail, is what brings 
woe hereabouts.” 

“You know deep water for a ship as 
well as for a shallop?” the captain asked, 
with a contemptuous glance at the tiny 
yawl astern. : 

“Water enough for a liner, sir,” said 
Mark positively. 

“ And you won the race, too,” added a 
louder voice than the sailing master’s, 

Mark, shifting his eyes, divined at once 
that it was the owner of the yacht who 
spoke. Mr. Stull was a solidly built man, 
slightly thicker about his stomach than 
about his chest, with a gray torpedo beard 
and a smiling countenance. No sailor, this 
man, but there was a kindly air about him 
that raised Mark’s hopes. 

“ Aye, he won the race,” Paul Trench 
admitted. ‘‘ Reefed down I was, an’ no 
time to shake out the sail; but I know the 
channel, too, and I can bring you safe in.” 

“No! No!” said Stull, laughing. He 
indicated Mark. “To the victor belong 
the spoils, Lamson. Take us in, Mr. Pilot, 
and you ”—he turned to Paul Trench with 
a kindly gesture—“ we'll give you a tow 
into port, if you wish.” 

“ Thank ’ee, sir, but I'll leave ’ee off the 
head an’ get back to the Westerns,” said 
the younger fisherman, with no trace of 
disappointment. “ Ha’ a care, Mark Pen- 
ares! ?Twill be a mortal low tide.” 

“Two hours yet till low water,” Mark 
answered, as Trench turned to the ladder. 

“A frightful time of month to approach 
the Scillies,” Captain Lamson said appre- 
hensively. “It might be well to lay off 
here until the tide—” 

“No,” Stull broke in with decision. 
“There’s water on the chart, and this man 
Says there’s water in the channel. We'll 
go in now and get half a day on the islands 
at least. Up to the bridge, Mr. Pilot!” 


II 


THERE was 10 trick about bringing the 
yacht in for Mark Penares. He took her 
around Peninis Head, a more solid granite 
buttress than ever man constructed, and 
up St. Mary’s Sound with a proper respect 
for ledges buoyed and unbuoyed. 

When the yacht had passed Star Castle, 
and her anchor had clattered overboard 
In the roadstead, Captain Lamson heaved 
a sigh of relief and mopped his brow, 
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though the day was not warm. The name 
of the Scilly Isles can take the starch out 
of the stiffest backbone that ever straight- 
ened a seagoing back. 

“There you are, captain!” said the 
owner, with jovial raillery. ‘“ The paint’s 
still on her, and we’ve damaged none of 
their rocks. I think we may safely engage 
this man for to-morrow’s trip past the 
Western Rocks and down to the Bishop, 
eh?” 

“You know Broad Sound and the 
Southwest Channel?” demanded Captain 
Lamson of Mark Penares. Rather fret- 
fully he added: “ They call it a channel, 
but it’s studded with rocks. Rocks! 
Rocks! Nothing but rocks!” 

“T can take ’ee down, for I’ve known 
’en fifty years,” Mark said eagerly. This 
was double fortune for him. ‘I’ve 
plumbed every foot with a fish line or a 
pot. Tis a rare sight, the Bishop — the 
lighthouse that the liners from the States 
make their landfall on; and the Westerns 
—they’ve snared more ships than any 
other rocks the world over!” 

“More reason to give them a wide 
berth,” growled Lamson. 

“ Be aboard at eight to-morrow morn- 
ing, then,” said Mr. Stull briskly, as he 
reached for his wallet. 

Mark Penares, once more aboard his 
boat, with two crisp notes in his pocket, 
headed for his mooring off the pier, made 
the yawl fast, and sculled ashore. At che 
landing steps he met Paul’s father, Japhet 
Trench, a stout man, well dressed in 
tweeds, as became a prosperous flower 
farmer. 

“ Ah, Mark!” the landsman greeted ab- 
ruptly. His countenance was screwed up 
into lines of anxiety. ‘‘ Ha’ ’ee seen my 
Paul out among the rocks? He was to ha’ 
been back by this.” 

“He’s safe, Japhet,” the Old One an- 
swered soothingly, for this was not the first 
time that he had found the old man on 
the pier in a frenzy of fear for his son. 
“Not an hour agone he cast off from she ” 
—he nodded toward the yacht—“ to beat 
back to the Rocks.” 

“Ee don’t know whether the boy is 
safe or not, then, if he beat back to the 
Westerns,” Japhet said resentfully. He 
waved a hand westward in a gesture of 
execration. “Little time it takes—a mat- 
ter of minutes—to overwhelm a man and 
boat, out in that welter o’ granite rock and 
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angry water! Ah, it’s a sorry thing, Mark 
Penares, to ha’ a boy who sets his face 
against a snug farm ashore for the lure o’ 
a wild sea!” 

“ Aye,” said Mark, with a face of stone; 
“but ’tis a sorrier, man, to ha’ no boy at 
all.” : 

“And ’ee should know it!” Japhet de- 
clared, his fears flaming more fiercely at 
Mark’s words. “ ’Twas the Westerns took 
your two sons—well I remember that day! 
’Twas that time that turned me to the 
land, away from the cruel sea.” 

Mark nodded. His face was tense. 

“Some good was done thereby, then, 
Japhet,” he said grimly. “ ’Ee are alive 
an’ prospering, with a fine son.” 

Japhet admitted this grudgingly. Then 
his eyes moved with wonder over the up- 
right form and strong face of his former 
fishing partner. 

“For years ’ee’ve been a marvel to me, 
Mark,” he said. “An old man—old as I, 
but still undrowned after half a century 
among the rocks. Many’s the time I’ve 
seen ’ee put out in half a gale and said, 
‘Old Mark will never weather this un;’ 
but ’ee did. Queer! There’s plenty down 
under twice as cautious as ’ee.” 

“Tis queer,” Mark conceded placidly. 
“It may be that I’m the one safe man in 
the old saw, Japhet, out o’ the ten men 0’ 
Scilly that the sea takes; or it may be 
my time’s still to come.” 

“Come it will, if ’ee work among the 
Westerns much longer,” Japhet predicted. 
“Don’t ’ee ever wish ’ee’d gone ashore 
with I, a score o’ years ago?” 

“ Aye, often I wish that.” 

“Well, why don’t ’ee take to the land, 
then?” 

“Tis my pride, Japhet. I ha’ little but 
my boat, which is far gone toward rot an’ 
rust. Come I ashore, an’ I come as a la- 
borer in the fields, or it may be I go to the 
almshouse. Years ago, when I saw ’ee 
prospering, I resolved that never would I 
leave the sea till I could be a landowner, 
like ’ee.” 

“Foolish pride,” commented Japhet re- 
bukingly. 

“ Aye,” Mark agreed, “but ’tis there. 
Many a time, in a blow or a pinch, I’d wish 
that I’d followed ’ee to shore; but, said I, 
I’m a better man than Japhet Trench, and 
I'll ha’ a bit o’ ground o’ my own when I 
go ashore, if ’tis no more than enough for 
@ grave,” 
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“On the sea ’ee were a better man than 
I, but on the land ’ee must give I best,” 
Japhet corrected. 

Mark nodded. 

“ That’s the way o” it; and it’s a farmer 
like ’ee I’d be, to salve my pride.” 

Japhet turned to him suddenly and 
clutched his sleeve. 

“ Man, I’ll make ’ee a farmer, wi’ a good 
bit o’ my own land for ’ee, if ’ee can win 
Paul to shore and the farmer’s life,” he 
proposed, whispering in earnest, quavering 
eagerness. “ Paul will heed ’ee.” 

Mark Penares shook his head with 
shocked emphasis. 

“Not I,” he said stoutly. “A wicked 
thing that, Japhet. I ha’ told Paul often 
that there’s no profit in the salt sea, but no 
more than that will I say—not for a price. 
The boy’s a sailor.” 

“ But he’s had his day, and I’ve had 
mine—here ashore, worrying in my vitals 
that he won’t be coming back,” the farmer 
protested, much angered by these scruples. 
“It’s chilled my heart, some wild days, 
and the fear o’ it eats even in smooth 
weather. Come, Mark!” 

The Old One shook his head again, as 
resolutely as before. 

“ Children aren’t born to comfort. ’en’s 
fathers,” he said. 

“ He’ll not torment I much longer,” the 
flower farmer declared with peevish deter- 
mination. ‘Tis mine, that boat he sails, 
and I'll sell ’en, if the foolish lad won’t 
listen to me!” 

“ That’s between ’ee two,” said Mark, 
and made a move to depart. 

Japhet Trench seized the sleeve of the 
blue jersey again. The farmer’s fear rose 
in his wrinkled face once more. 

“ Aren’t ’ee going to the Westerns again 
this day, Mark?” he inquired coaxingly. 

‘“* Aye—soon as I take home this pilot 
fee,” the Old One answered, fingering the 
notes in his pocket. 

“Take it with ’ee!” Japhet besought 
him feverishly. ‘Set out now! Look 
down past Annet, at the end o’ the first 
tack. I’ll climb to the Garrison meanwhile. 
If ’ee see Paul’s boat safe, raise a hand to 
I. Twill be a merciful thing to do. To- 
day I’m much upset.” 

Mark hesitated. 

“?Twould be a fearful waste, to be 
drowned wi’ two pounds on I,” he reflected 
aloud. “ However, Japhet, you’re so twit- 
tery I'll do ’t for ’ee.” 
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“Good man!” Japhet Trench exclaimed 
with vast relief. 

Mark Penares, wondering at this fat old 
fisherman who had found no peace ashore, 
pulled out to his yawl again and hoisted 
jib, main, and mizzen. Heavily the old 
smack beat across the roadstead. She felt 
her age most in windward work. 

As he came about to go on the starboard 
tack, Mark stared fixedly down Broad 
Sound toward the Rocks and the Bishop. 
There was no sign of Paul Trench’s boat, 
but he raised his hand and waved it in vig- 
orous signal. 

“Tf Paul was down in twenty fathom, 
there’d be no reason to torment old Japhet 
till ’twas sure,” he muttered. 

A few minutes later the ketch he had 
looked for came into view from behind An- 
net Head. He waved again, and pointed. 
Then he beat on down Broad Sound with 
the salt spray blowing in his face. He 
made no effort to hold his smack closer 
than four points to the wind, but he kept 
his sails full. 

There was no tide now to surge and gur- 
gle among the rocks and ledges, for it was 
dead low. Despite this lack of brawling 
current, Mark’s old eyes beheld more white 
water than he had seen in many a day. 

This was one of the lowest ebb tides of 
the year. Rocks that in the ordinary run 
of things made their presence known only 
by imparting a brownish discoloration to 
the clear green of the seas now rose boldly 
to the surface. They were black, as if 
they had scorched in hell for their cruel 
sins against seamen. A circle of white 
water danced around them, as if the sea 
had turned to hissing steam from their 
heat. 

The familiar rocks that showed their 
heads at any tide—Great Smith, the Hay- 
cocks, and, further down, the lonely Gun- 
' ners, Zahtman’s, Crim, and the deadly 
chain of the Westerns, Crebawethans, 
Pond’s Brow, Silver Carn, Rosevear, and 
Gorregan—all these loomed as if doubled 
in bulk to-day by some foul witchery. Old 
Mark’s eyes roamed on among them. There 
was not one, hidden or towering fifty feet 
above high water, that he could not see 
and place as well with his eyes shut tight. 
He paid particular heed to those that 
showed themselves only by a flurry of 
foam. 

To a landsman, and to most sailors, it 
would seem that the whole sea ahead was 
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studded with rocks. The spots of white 
water that concealed black destruction had 
their imitations in wave crests everywhere 
blown off by playful gusts of the wind. 
Only an eye that the years had trained 
could separate false perils from real dan- 
gers; for foam is foam, whether made by 
the buffet of the wind or the unyielding 
solidity of granite. 

Another sight of Paul’s ketch took the 
Old One’s gaze from the rocks at last. The 
young fisherman was cruising along the 
leeward side of Great Crebawethan. Mark 
continued his beat down Broad Sound, past 
his pots. He altered his course to pass 
close alongside the ketch. 

Paul let go his sheet as he saw the Old 
One luff. 

“Thy father’s fuming "bout ’ee, and 
swearing he’ll sell off the boat,” Mark bel- 
lowed. 

_ Paul’s face reflected instant apprehen- 
sion. 

“Often he’s said he’d take ’un from I, 
but ’tis worse of late,” he shouted. 

“ Best get home,” Mark advised. 
means it, I’m thinking.” 

The younger man waved a hand in ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Vl be running. 
here to-day.” 

Mark sheered away and beat on, bound 
for the weather side of the Westerns, where 
he had another string of pots. Over his 
shoulder he saw Paul rapidly hauling in his 
lines. When the young man took time to 
shake the reef out of his mainsail before 
getting under way for the five mile run to 
St. Mary’s, Mark chuckled. 

Then, of a sudden, his mirth died away. 
He half rose in his seat and stared hard, 
with unbelieving eyes, over his port bow 
to a spot on the water. It was a spot like 
a hundred others, where creamy white foam 
frothed into nothingness, and then, at the 
next swell’s passing, broke white again. 

The white water was out in the channel, 
well beyond Great Crebawethan, where the 
clear chart within Mark’s head had ten 
fathoms of water marked upon it. Ten 
fathoms of water—green water, not white 
with foam. 

“°Tis no rock!” he whispered to him- 
self. He pulled his hat off his bronzed 
head and passed a hand reassuringly over 
its bald surface. ‘“ Wind, only wind—and 
a bit o’ wreckage, maybe. I know these 
rocks!” 


“ He 


There’s little profit 
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The yawl, pounding through the seas, 
fought closer, but still the whitecap kept 
its place—not racing along like a wave, not 
drifting sluggishly as a spar might drift 
under the urge of wind. 

“T know these rocks!” Mark Penares 
repeated hoarsely. ‘‘ There’s no rock out 
there in the clear!” 

With quivering, impatient hands he 
urged the boat into the wind, like a tyro. 
He lost headway, with sails flapping, for 
his pains. He bore away again, and slow- 
ly the yawl flogged over the surges. 

Every foot of progress, every wave sur- 
mounted, made it plainer to Mark’s dis- 
believing eyes that what he saw was a 
rock. It was a rock on the edge of the 
channel—a little used channel, to be sure, 
but the main path from St. Mary’s to the 
Bishop, nevertheless. 

Soon he was so close that he could make 
out, amid the flurry of foam, the dark of 
granite. It was a needle—a pinnacle of 
rock, like the upthrust fist of a stone giant 
prisoned under the waves. All about it 
the seas were green, with the greenness that 
meant depth — honest water, that. The 
needle was alone in the channel, lurking 
below any tide but the lowest, waiting to 
send a treacherous lance of ruin through 
the skin of any boat that passed over it at 
low tide. 

Its threat was no worse than the threat 
of many another mass of granite lurking 
near the channels. The thing that dis- 
turbed Mark Penares was that he, a Scilly 
fisherman and pilot, knew not that it was 
there; and with this thought came an- 
other—a thought more poignant still. Per- 
haps he had known that rock in other days, 
and had forgotten it! 

Sweat stood out upon Mark’s forehead. 
With one broad hand he gripped the sheet, 
with. the other held the tiller tight. He 
steered westward, toward three thousand 
miles of water, but he paid no heed to his 
course. 

“ Ha’ I forgotten a rock?” he muttered. 
“ Ha’ [?” 

Was his memory leaving him, as his 
youth had slipped away, unnoticed in its 
going, long years before? That was the 
thought that gripped his throat. 

The rock had been there during all the 
half century he had spent among the West- 
ern Rocks. That he knew, for only the 
age-long wearing away of sea water affects 
Scilly granite. 
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The rock had been there when Mark, at 
ten, had first sailed out, an eager hand in 
his father’s boat, learning the rocks as his 
father had before him. The rock had been 
there all the years of his fishing—fifty of 
them. 

Looking back over that long vista, he 
realized soberly that he could hardly have 
failed to know a rock so near the surface 
that it showed white at a low tide. He 
knew many, deeper down, so intimately 
that it seemed to him he could map every 
gradient of the submarine country from 
St. Martin’s Head to the Bishop. He 
knew a thousand hidden rocks along the 
channels of the forty islets that form the 
Scillies; but he had forgotten this menac- 
ing pinnacle. 

That was the conclusion he arrived at, 
and he faced it with as grim a countenance 
as ever he had presented to misfortune. 
He felt old. The weight of his years 
pressed down on his shoulders with an al- 
most physical heaviness as he sat there at 
the tiller. 

He recalled that of late pollack on the 
fishing lines astern had grown harder to 
haul in, his mainsail halyards had moved 
protestingly through the blocks, and lob- 
ster pots had seemed to carry an extra 
brick or two of ballast. He had known 
that, and had told himself that a stout 
heart can do much against failing strength; 
but an untrustworthy memory amid a 
maze of hidden rocks! 

He took a turn around the tiller with 
the sheet, and groped in the secure inner 
pocket wherein his two pounds lay. He 
found what he wanted—his pilot’s certifi- 
cate. Long he looked at it. This paper 
certified that he was an efficient pilot, a 
man to whose skill and knowledge lives 
might be trusted. It lied! 

Mark Penares crumpled the thing in his 
hand, but he could not bring himself to 
throw it away. He thrust the tiller over 
and came about. 

Down the Broad Sound, small in the 
distance, was the new brown mainsail of 
young Paul Trench. 

“Tis a young man’s playground, the 
Westerns,” he muttered. “ Long years ago 
I should ha’ gone ashore. "Twas folly— 
pride—that kept me here while Japhet 
Trench prospered on his farm. A bit 0’ 
ground would ha’ saved me from this; but 
never did I see the will and the money 
together.” 
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Sluggishly the yawl headed for the 
weather side of the chain of rocks. 

“There’s still pots for an old fool to 
haul, an’ eyes left to see white water 
ahead!” he muttered bitterly. 


II 


Tuat evening Mark Penares moored his 
yawl and took his catch ashore, as usual. 
Then he returned to his small boat and 
pulled with slow strokes out to the beauti- 
ful white yacht that swung easily at the 
berth in the roadstead that he had picked 
for her. 

Two gangways were rigged, port and 
starboard. Mark avoided the starboard 
gangway—the gangway of owner, officers, 
and pilots—and rounded the stern of the 
pleasure craft. Climbing aboard at the 
port gangway, he sought out the owner. 
Stull was aimlessly pacing the deck, per- 
fuming the flowery air of Scilly with a 
cigar. 

“ Ah, our pilot!” he said, halting. 

“ Sir, I ha’ come to tell ’ee that I’m not 
the man to take her to the Bishop,” Mark 
said hoarsely. “ ’Ee’ll need a pilot in the 
morning.” 

Turning, he walked rapidly back to the 
port gangway. He brushed by the sailor 
of the anchor watch, who would have 
stayed his departure at Stull’s call, and 
jumped into his boat. 

He rowed steadily out of the sunlight 
that was gilding the roadstead a thinning 
yellow hue as the sun slipped down west 
of the Bishop, and entered the dark water 
beside the pier that crouched under the 
shadow of the Garrison Hill. Leaving his 
boat, he made his heavy-footed way to the 
stone cottage that stood within hearing of 
the faintest ripple of the sea. It seemed 
more empty than usual. 


At the hour when sky and water alike 
are gray and the mist sleeps on the water, 
Mark Penares left his house. From the 
evil wraiths that had haunted the cottage 
all the weary night he fled to the peace of 
the sounding sea. 

Within the harbor slow moving ripples, 
tiny and glassy smooth, were swashing 
gently on the shingle, as if they would not 
disturb the sleeping isle. From among the 
outlying rocks came the boom of the At- 
lantic waves. Winds now dead had stirred 
the sea to motion. Its ever rolling swell 
assailed the Westerns with the patience 
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that zons spent upon its task of erosion 
had taught. 

Mark floated through the thick water in 
his dinghy to the silent fishing boat. There 
was no breath of air, but he cast loose the 
mooring and took the heavy yawl in tow. 

Straining at the oars, he pulled out into 
the roadstead away from the lee of the 
land. The smack followed reluctantly, its 
bows hardly wrinkling the surface. Mark 
pulled with short, quick strokes. His oars, 
chafing at the thole pins, sent a rhythmic 
rattle across the water that stirred fisher- 
men in their beds. 

Out almost to the white yacht, sleeping 
like a swan, Mark towed the yawl. In 
the hard labor he found balm for the evil 
thoughts that had haunted him all the 
night. Occasionally he turned his head for 
the breath of air that he expected at sun- 
rise, but no chill current cooled his hot 
cheek. 

Slowly his intentions took shape in his 
mind. His first impulse had been mere 
headlong flight to sea from the fear that 
had invaded his placid life. Now he de- 
termined to go again to the rock in the 
channel. Perhaps all this dread of lapsing 
memory was foolish. Perhaps to-day that 
needle of stone would take its place in his 
mind among all the other rocks he knew. 
A moment’s forgetfulness, it might be. 
There was still a chance that he was worthy 
of the name of pilot. 

It was years since he had devoted more 
than a casual visit to that section of the 
Westerns. Fish did not bite well there, 
and it was poor ground, too, for lobsters. 
Perhaps all he needed was a mere brush- 
ing up of his knowledge. A few casts of a 
sinker might do it. Perhaps a sail out to 
the Bishop and back, to approach the rock 
from a new angle, would jog his memory 
into action once more. 

The sun was coming up, but still the 
wind delayed. The sheet of mist over the 
water had become filmy wraiths. They 
stirred uneasily, thinning rapidly under 
the lances of the sun. 

The hint of a breeze came at last while 
he was still off Garrison Hill. It was a 
mere breath from the southwest, in the 
teeth of his course. Mark boarded his 
yawl and made sail. The heavy canvas 
hung motionless in the light airs, and the 
boat drifted with the tide. 

The Old One took to his dinghy again. 
He rowed on, turning his head frequently 
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to watch for a cat’s-paw creeping across the 
surface. 

The brassy sun rose higher, and occa- 
sionally there came a breath of air, but 
still a steady breeze held off. Each time 
the water ahead wrinkled, Mark lay along- 
side his smack and scrambled aboard; but 
never did the puff do more than give the 
yawl steerageway for a few yards on one 
tack or the other. 

A fever burned in Mark Penares. He 
must get back to that uncharted pinnacle 
—he must! The hope that drove him was 
more tormenting than the despair of the 
previous day. He sweated at the oars until 
even his calloused palms smarted and 
stung. The glassy water over which he 
towed the yawl seemed as thick as treacle, 
and clutched malignantly at the boat’s 
sides and the swinging blades. 

The morning wore on, and Mark’s un- 
ceasing toil won for him slow progress. Oc- 
casionally he looked backward toward the 
roadstead, and the yacht, which still was in 
view. There was no sign of departure 
about her save for a plume of smoke that 
rose in an untroubled, lazy column above 
her funnel. Perhaps the lure of the green 
islets was more potent than the fascina- 
tions of cruel rocks. It was better so, old 
Mark thought. A man got no good from 
rocks. 

Hours late, there came a wind that suf- 
ficed to move the yawl through the water 
under the command of her tiller. This and 
the tide, which was now running out 
strongly, helped him on his way. 

The tide was not yet at its lowest when 
he drew near the pinnacle. The rock was 
well under, now, but quite unconsciously 
Mark’s training guided him surely to its 
hidden place. Faintly he perceived upon 
the water the tinge of brown that told 
initiated eyes what lurked beneath the 
treacherous surface. 

The rock was there. It was no error of 
the previous day, no drifting wreckage of 
seaweed. 

With a weighted fish line dragging over 
the stern, he sailed around the spot. The 
soundings confirmed the water’s color. It 
was deep—less than ten fathoms, but deep 
enough. The rock must be a shaft of stone, 
harder than the surrounding granite, that 
had held together longer against the sea’s 
wash. Mark could not recall it. Search 
down the years as he would, there was no 
niche in his memory for a rock out here. 
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With the bight of the sheet he sighted 
over his compass toward the Bishop, and 
then toward the top of Melledgan, to fix 
the cross bearings in his mind. As he put 
the compass back in the locker, he won- 
dered how many other isolated rocks and 
ledges might have slipped out of his aging 
brain. 

The wind had picked up a little now, 
and there was more to come. It was still 
a light sailing breeze for the sluggish old 
yawl. He beat slowly down the channel 
toward the Bishop, which towered on its 
rock like a gigantic sentinel. It was the 
outpost of the land—of the Scilly Isles, of 
Cornwall, of the British Isles, standing 
watch against a thousand leagues of tu- 
multuous sea to westward. 

Far to the southward was thick black 
smoke from the three funnels of a huge 
liner, and near it were the brown sails of 
a French fisherman; but Mark Penares had 
no eyes for all this. He was scanning the 
channel behind, waiting with dimming 
hope for a flash of memory that would lift 
the dread from him. It did not come. Not 
even in the shadow of the exposed and 
Solitary light did the remembrance he 
sought so fervently return. 

“Deep water!” said his brain, as he 
looked along the line of his bearing. 

He jibbed in the light breeze and turned 
back at last. The yawl picked up her 
heels a bit, and the music at the bow grew 
louder as she ran back before the increas- 
ing wind. 

Far up the Broad Sound he caught sight 
of the big white yacht, bow on. She was 
under way—coming toward the Bishop. 
Stull had not given up his cruise past the 
Westerns. In a mere fraction of an hour 
the ship was covering the miles that had 
cost Mark half a day of hard labor. On 
her bridge was some other pilot — some 
young, confident pilot, with a mind that 
still served him well. The thought stung 
old Mark. 

The tide was almost at the turn now. 
That, perhaps, was why they had delayed 
—to wait for low water—that they might 
view the rocks that had taken so many 
ships at a time when they were exposed to 
the fullest extent. The channel was deep 
enough at any tide, save for a few lone 
rocks like-the one he had forgotten. Sight- 
seeing would be safer, too, when there were 
no tidal currents racing among the ragged 
granite. 
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‘ With brooding eyes he watched the 
pleasure ship come down toward him. On 
the bridge he could see many figures— 
guests as well as officers. In the port wing 
of the bridge there stood a dark-clad form 
among the white ones—the Scilly pilot 
who had taken his place. 

The yacht was steaming down close to 
Annet, the home of the sea birds—puffins, 
shearwaters, black-backed gulls, and. cor- 
morants. Taking advantage of the slack 
tide, the pilot gave an order that swung 
the vessel’s bow almost to the southward. 
She nosed into the granite basin made by 
the semicircular sweep of Annet, the Hell- 
weathers, Melledgan, Biggal, Gorregan, 
and the chain of the terrible Westerns. 

Not for long did the yacht hold its 
course, for death lurks in that trap on the 
finest day and at the slackest tide. The 
pilot made the merest turn within the basin 
and then headed for the channel again, 
giving Great Crebawethan and its outlying 
rocks to port a respectful wide berth. 
There were seals to be seen on the ledges 
of Crebawethan, but not even seals would 
induce the pilot on this pleasure cruise to 
sail closer. 

The yacht was very near now. Mark 
recognized the man in the wing of the 
bridge. It was young Paul Trench. 

“Turn about’s fair play,” murmured 
the Old One. “Un could not ha’ chosen 
a better than Paul, wi’ me out o’ the way 
forever. He’ll forget no rocks for twoscore 
year ahead.” 

Mark held his course. He looked for- 
ward sadly to mark the rock that had re- 
vealed him to himself as no pilot, but a 
doddering old fisherman. The pinnacle 
was almost dead ahead. He eased the 
tiller over to pass to port of it, leaving the 
whole channel to the yacht. He had the 
right of way, but he had no wish to take 
it, and no mind to sail his old wreck close 
alongside the gleaming ship that he had 
commanded only yesterday. 

Though he drew away, he kept his eyes 
upon Paul Trench on the bridge, and 
marked the prudent course the young pilot 
was taking. He could make out Captain 
Lamson pacing the deserted part of the 
bridge on the weather side, like an uneasy 
white ghost. 

Trench was pointing a hand toward 
Great Crebawethan. Mark, glancing that 
way, caught the sheen of the sun on the 
sleek coat of a seal, which came to the sur- 
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face for an instant and then sounded again. 
Even the seals were out to swell the won- 
ders of the Western Rocks for these care- 
free visitors. 

The pilot turned to the quartermaster 
again, doubtless giving an order. Slowly 
the head of the yacht inclined to port, to 
give the voyagers a closer view of the 
Seals. 

Old Mark’s hand upon the tiller moved 
uneasily. Was Paul Trench intending to 
steam inside the submerged pinnacle? If 
so, then Mark must hug Crebawethan. He 
had no time now, in this light breeze, to 
cut across the bows of the yacht toward 
the channel. 

The cutwater of the ship steadied as the 
rudder swung amidships and the yacht re- 
sumed a straight course. Mark frowned. 
Perhaps Paul would steam outside the rock, 
after all. He seemed bent on skimming 
close beside that ugly fang of granite. 

Mark stared, and his hand tightened on 
his tiller. The visitors were still looking 
at the sporting seals, but Paul Trench had 
resumed his watch on the channel. His 
head was lifted tranquilly toward the 
Bishop, as if he had set his course for the 
lighthouse, satisfied that the danger was 
all astern; but— 

Mark jerked his head hastily to note 
the position of the sun. The glare of it on 
the sea would be dead ahead of the yacht 
now, making the surface a blinding mir- 
ror, without depth in the pilot’s eyes. There 
was no way of telling brown from green 
in the opaque flash of the water. The rock 
was not uncovered, for this tide was not 
so low as yesterday’s. 

“Does he not know un?” Mark mut- 
tered, straining his head toward the yacht. 
“Great God, does he not?” 

Paul stood immobile on the _ bridge, 
looking serenely ahead. 

Seconds passed, while the steady beat 
of the yacht’s propeller thrust her nearer 
and nearer to the pinnacle of stone. It 
was as if it were a loadstone drawing the 
ship straight to it. 

Through Mark’s head there flickered a 
picture—a picture of the fine yacht’s bot- 
tom slashed and gutted; of the dive of the 
shattered hull into deep water; of swirling 
eddies and the uplifted arms of men and 
women. 

Against the impulse brought by that 
vision struggled the law of seamen, planted 
deep in his nature, that a pilot is a pilot— 
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a high god of the sea, not to be interfered 
with or questioned; but above the law was 
the inscrutable sea—killing or sparing, re- 
warding or punishing, as it would. 

With a shout of warning Mark pushed 
his tiller down. He swung his bow toward 
the ship and the granite menace under 
water. With the wind broad on the beam, 
the yaw! plunged forward, sailing her best, 
but seeming to crawl with heartbreaking 
deliberation. 

Startled faces on the bridge turned to- 
ward Mark Penares. They saw an old man 
in an ancient boat, shouting and gesticu- 
lating madly. He sailed across the chan- 
nel to lay his shabby craft before the keen 
cutwater of the yacht, as a fanatic might 
fling himself beneath the car of Jugger- 
naut. 

The yawl was picking up speed in a 


puff of wind, and it looked as if he might 


accomplish his lunatic purpose. He was 
close aboard. A babel of excited cries—a 
scream from a woman—rose from the 
pleasure ship. 

“Paul! Starboard! Starboard!” roared 
Mark. “ Rock ahead!” 

In the wing of the bridge Paul Trench 
raised a furious fist to the man in the small 
craft almost under him—the man whom he 
had replaced. To him, as to the others, 
this seemed madness, the venom of 
jealousy. The Old One’s words reached 
his ears only as incoherent cries amid a tu- 
mult of human voices. 

“ Hold your course!” ke snapped to the 
startled helmsman, who had begun to 
clutch his wheel in quick panic. 

Keenly he eyed the yawl and gauged the 
wind that drove it. Lamson, leaping to 
the engine room telegraph, paused, for 
Trench’s voice had been quick with confi- 
dence; and in these stone-strewn, tide- 
cursed waters Lamson, the captain, felt ut- 
terly helpless. If the yacht lost headway, 
the pilot lost control. He did not move 
the handle. The yacht swept on. 

Mark Penares saw plainly the failure of 
his warning. Again that picture of death 
and destruction flashed through his mind. 
The rock was dead ahead of his blunt 
bows; dead ahead, too, of the fine stem 
of the yacht, though not yet so close. Time 
was dwindling like froth dying on a wave 
crest. 

“He didn’t know ’un, either!” Mark 
muttered in a sort of triumph. 

That was a thought to take down under. 
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Calm-faced, with a steady hand, he point- 
ed his yawl toward the brown water. An- 
other puff struck his mainsail. Swinging 
his tiller slightly, he steadied her and sent 
her lunging on. She struck with a crash, 
and rode up over the granite. 

Now was the rock marked better than 
any buoy or bell could mark it—by a stove 
boat reeling high on it. 

The mainmast, leaping from its step, 
swayed and crashed downward upon the 
shuddering yawl. In a smother of spars, 
with the crunch of old wooden ribs and 
the snap of splintered planking in his ears, 
Mark Penares felt sea and sky darken; but 
through his dimming mind still that note 
of triumph rang: 

“He didn’t know un, either!” 

Then came obliteration. 


IV 


“Sunk? No! You're aboard her now, 
in the Road,” said Mr. Stull with a reas- 
suring laugh. The yacht owner was bend- 
ing low over the Old One, who found him- 
self in a marvelous brass bedstead, between 
linen sheets. ‘“ Trench jumped for the 
wheel and spun it over in time, while Lam- 
son played a tune on the telegraph. We 
lost a bit of paint, but that’s all, thanks 
to you.” 

There was a broad white bandage rak- 
ishly tied around one side of Mark’s head. 
He felt very queer. 

“Lamson took charge of the ship, and 
Trench was willing to let him, for he was 
over the side in the tender in an instant. 
He had you out of your boat before it slid 
off the rock and sank,” Stull went on. 

Paul Trench, standing at the foot of the 
bed, with a face still pale, turned toward 
Mark and spoke hoarsely: 

“A dozen men—fishermen that makes 
their living among the Westerns —I ha’ 
asked about that rock. Not one man 0’ 
un knew it. ’Tis not in the fishing ground, 
and barely in the fairway.” 

“ Ah!” said Mark. He settled back on 
his pillow. ‘Say ’ee so, Paul? None 
knew? ’Tis rare good news for I!” 

Japhet Trench, who had been lingering 
awkwardly at the door, stepped to the side 
of his son and wagged his head grimly at 
old Mark. 

“‘ Paul comes ashore wi’ I,” he said with 
dour resolution. ‘ He ha’ done wi’ rocks, 
save such as hinder the plow in good soil.” 

“So, Paul?” 
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The young fisherman glanced at his 
father with smoldering eyes. 

“ He has put up my fine ketch for sale,” 
he said brokenly. ‘On the pier, ’fore my 
ears, he offered it to Jem Polperrin.” Sud- 
denly his eyes flamed into wrath. “ He’s 
not made I a farmer yet. Ill work the 
rocks in a dinghy ’fore I’ll turn from the 
sea!” 

“Be still, boy!” Japhet commanded. 
“There’s good news for ’ee, Mark,” he 
hurried on, to mask his son’s defiance. “I 
ha’ told Mr. Stull here how ’ee’ve yearned 
to come ashore, but pride held ’ee back. 
He’s offered to buy ’ee a fine piece o’ land 
to pay for your boat and that knock i’ 
the head.” 

“In place of salvage,” said Mr. Stull 
genially. ‘I owe you a yacht, and lives 
besides.” 

Mark Penares digested this slowly. 
Under the sheets he moved his legs experi- 
mentally. They were still good legs. A 
tap on the head was not enough to lay a 
man out for life. Indeed, it seemed to 
have knocked off years as well as skin. 
Not for many a day had he felt so light- 
hearted. 

“ Not a man knew o’ the rock!” he mut- 
tered happily. After a glance at Paul 
Trench’s despairing countenance, he raised 
his eyes to the yacht owner. “If ’ee are 
set on repaying I so handsome for my old 
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boat, sir, will ’ee just get me another—on 
the lines o’ Trench’s ketch, perhaps?” 

“ Certainly,” Stull assured him. “As 
you will.” 

“ Paul, boy, if ’ee are set on the sea—a 
dangerous calling, that—will ’ee take an 
old man for fishing mate—an old one wi’- 
out sons to help him carry on?” Mark 
asked. 

Paul Trench stared incredulously, and 
then nodded with great vigor. 

“What’s this?” gasped Japhet, his 
mouth agape. “A boat! ’Ee will not ha’ 
a farm, Mark Penares? Fool! Fool! If 
*twere pride kept ’ee among the cruel rocks, 
why not ’scape now, as I did long years 
ago?” 

“It were not pride, it seems, Japhet,” 
said the Old One slowly. “ Queer, mortal 
queer, how a knock on the skull will clear 
a man’s head for un! It were not pride 
that kept I afloat, and now I know it, 
man. It were something else—something 
—'tis hard to put a tongue on it, but ’tis 
something about the water, do ’ee see? ’Tis 
something soothing like.” 

“Soothing! The man blethers,” said 
Japhet bitterly. “ There’s naught but cruel 
hard work and the fear o’ death tearing at 
un’s heart upon the water!” 

“No!” said Paul Trench. “The man 
speaks truth. There’s life on the sea, and 
none on the land, for such as we!” 





DEPTH CHARGE 


We’p been two days on patrol 
In the Channel’s gloomy roll, 
Shipping seas that pulled her under to the stack: 
We had all abandoned hope 
Of a solitary ’scope 
When the lookout, yelling, pointed through the wrack. 


Yes, a tube awash showed white, 
And the skipper held her right 
Till the forward gun crew let out with a slam; 
Then hard over went the wheel, 
She spun round right on her heel, 
And the ash can shook us with a muffled “ Bam!” 


The fountain went so high 
It seemed to hit the sky; 
It made the water near us fairly boil. 
Then our egg began to hatch 
In a greasy, sleazy patch, 
As the U-boat’s rainbow tombstone spread in oil! 


Meredith McCullough 
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THE STORY OF AN EXCELLENT WIFE AND MOTHER WHO 
STAGED A REBELLION AGAINST THE GREAT GOD, 
ROUTINE, AND LOST THE VERY FIRST BATTLE 


By Jean Allister 


-R-R-N-N-N-G! 
With a quick, impatient gesture 
the wife of Edward H. Emerson 
reached across the pillow and silenced the 
alarm. Could it possibly be 7 AM. al- 
ready? 

Curiously she stared at the stereotyped 
black numerals set so methodically upon 
the white background, and wished she 
could as easily silence her hatred of all 
clocks in general and this one in particu- 
lar. It was the only timepiece in the Em- 
erson household. 

Suddenly a diabolical craving to stop 
its inescapable ticking possessed her. Her 
hands clenched in anger. Every move she 
made was ruled by this maddening bit of 
mechanism. Why, she even went to church 
and said her prayers by it! 

And some day some one would sit in a 
low chair by her bedside and gaze steadily 
at the long hand to determine the exact 
tick her weary body finally found rest. 

For a minute she indulged in a mental 
recapitulation of all the restful times her 
restless life had held. But only for a min- 
ute. A parallel column of daily incidents 
and worries kept equal pace and empha- 
sized the futility of combating rules and 
regulations. However, rising from her bed 
and brightening her mood mechanically, 
she thought that this Monday might be 
different; yes, in spite of the heavy down- 
pour of rain. 

Dressing hastily, she made her way to 
the kitchen and began preparations for her 
husband’s breakfast favorite, muffins. The 
oven door had scarcely closed upon her ef- 
fort when she heard hurried descending 
steps. 

Her face fell. 
same after all. 


It was going to be the 
The next minute Edward 


Emerson, shirtless, half lathered and furi- 
ous, stood in the doorway and yelled: 

“‘ Say, who the deuce has been monkey- 
ing with my safety razor? I never leave 
a blade in it. If that young rascal even as 
much as touches—” 

“No, no, Ed. It wasn’t Junior. I used 
ig 

“You?” he demanded, peering closely 
at his wife. 

“Uh-huh. I shaved our daughter with 
gd 

“ W-h-a-t?” 

Mrs. Emerson made an undecided pan- 
tomimic gesture that embraced the back 
of her neck and murmured: 

“ You know.” 

Mr. Emerson did not know. Betty had 
bobbed hair, but her father failed to asso- 
ciate this style with a razor at work on 
the back of her slender neck. Tossing up 
both hands in disgust and shaking his head 
sadly, he ascended the stairs again and 
slammed the bathroom door. 

Nevertheless, he managed to finish the 
first meal of the day without further com- 
ment or criticism, and now was standing 
in the front hall properly rain-coated and 
umbrellaed. Several envelopes were slid 
through the brass mail opening at this mo- 
ment and fell to the floor. Mrs. Emerson 
rushed forward, but he was quicker. Of 
course, one had to be the electric light bill. 

But he ignored the familiar blue en- 
velope and pounced upon a bulky book 
circular liberally splashed with huge red 
and black lettered captions. With a sigh 
Mrs. Emerson took a step nearer. Was Ed 
actually contemplating the purchase of 
more books? It would not be such a loss 
if he ever read them! 

Oblivious to his surroundings, Mr. Em- 
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erson eagerly unfolded the advertisement 
and read aloud the largest and reddest 
caption: 

‘Lives of great men all remind us—” 

With deliberate flippancy his wife inter- 
jected: 

“Of the payments we still owe!” 

Emitting a grunt of irritation, he crum- 
pled the circular and jammed it into his 
coat pocket. The blue envelope was then 
jerked open with his thumb and the bill 
extracted. It was next thrust under Mrs. 
Emerson’s nose for inspection. 

“See that?” he inquired morosely. 
“Two dollars more than last month. You 
will let them have parties till all hours! 
I had to be in bed every night by ten thirty 
when I was young. Yes, sir, ten thirty. 
And when I was twenty-one and over, I 
went to bed at that time from choice. 
These fool kids of ours start going out 
then!” 

Mildly and with new interest, Mrs. Em- 
erson regarded her lord and master. 

“You were in bed by ten thirty?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied absently, 
opening another letter. ‘“ Yes—indeed— 
and if I wasn’t—” 

“ Then,” she remarked quietly, “ I must 
have married the wrong man.” 

“ Eh?” 

She had his undivided attention at last. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Emerson went on, “ the 
man who courted me, and to whom I 
thought I was joined by ‘ the bonds of holy 
matrimony,’ rarely left my home before 
midnight, and I can distinctly remember 
several occasions when it was—” 

Mr. Emerson at this point quickly lift- 
ed his wife’s little, determined chin and 
smothered the remaining words with a kiss. 
As he closed the front door, he flung back 
over his shoulder: 

“Well, by George, you were worth it!” 


II 


Mrs. EMERSON drew a mental stroke 
through the first and main worry on her 
daily list and prepared for the next. How 
quiet Junior and Jack had been this morn- 
ing! Gratefully she glanced in the direc- 
tion of their bedroom. 

But why was their door closed? Cross- 
ing the hall with quickened steps, she 
turned the knob. Not only closed, but 
locked! 

“Junior,” she called, “ what’s wrong?” 
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“Nothing, mother,” his answer came 
promptly. ‘ We’ll be out shortly.” 

However, there was not a sound from 
her youngest son. 

“Jack! Open the door,” she com- 
manded. 

Still no reply came from him. Then 
she used the ‘“ she-who-must-be-obeyed ” 
tone, and the key turned in the lock. She 
brushed by Junior and entered the room. 

Jack, the picture of dejection, was 
perched on the edge of a chair, his face 
buried in one of the pillow slips which was 
marked with crimson. She turned toward 
her elder son for an explanation. He was 
never one to beat about the bush. 

“We were fighting, mother,” Junior con- 
fessed. ‘But I didn’t mean to hit him 
that hard. I aimed for his ear and caught 
his nose.” 

Jack was peremptorily led to the kitchen 
sink, where first aid and every other aid 
was administered to no immediate purpose. 
In desperation, the mother called Junior 
and sharply questioned him: 

“‘ How long has it been bleeding?” 

Swift and startling came the reply: 

“Why, ever since I hit him!” 

The boy did not mean to be funny; 
painful accuracy was his greatest fault. 
The answer rasped his mother’s already 
ragged nerves, and she pulled her soft 
mouth into a thin line as she commented 
with biting sarcasm: 

“Yes, I suppose so. And when you are 
grown your children will always be told 
to wipe their shoes before entering the 
house, instead of being asked to wipe their 
feet, as I so humbly request.” 

“ But, mother, it isn’t your feet that 
you—” 

“Go into the living room this instant!” 

Peace was finally restored and the two 
boys were started on their way to school, 
Jack fortified with several clean handker- 
chiefs and a late note. Junior sturdily 
protested that the fact of Jack having had 
the damaged nose would not in the least 
excuse him for tardiness, and insisted upon 
justice of some sort. Junior was literally 
pushed out of the door by his amused 
mother. 

Betty, who attended afternoon classes 
in high school, could enjoy the luxury of 
lying late every morning. Her mother 
wondered how many minutes must elapse 
ere she could in all justification arouse her 
girl child. 
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Again the alarm clock! As she held it 
in her hands she realized how much of her 
existence was caught in the complicated 
wheels and sent spinning round and round. 
Ugh! How she hated that clock. She re- 
placed it on the table with such force that 
the little nickeled legs pitted the mahogany 
surface. 

Later and much calmer, she sat oppo- 
site her daughter in the cheery breakfast 
‘room. The one great sorrow of Betty Lee 
Emerson’s life was that she had been 
brought into the world too late to enjoy 
flapperdom at its height. Betty endeav- 
ored to make up for lost time by an end- 
less round of excitement that made her 
mother’s head swim. And the girl needed 
so little mothering! 

Three times during the meal Betty had 
asked the same question and was still in- 
sisting: 

“‘ Mother, do you really mean to tell me 
you don’t feel even a wee bit different to- 
day?” 

Puzzled, Mrs. Emerson gazed at the 
earnest young face and replied: 

“No. If anything, I feel more nervous 
and annoyed than usual.” Then hasten- 
ing to change the subject, she asked: 
“ Betty, how many are coming Saturday?” 

“ Seven couples. Think of it! And all 
of us engaged.” 

“ Engaged!” 

“No, no! Not really. Just playing 
engaged—it’s heaps more fun, and we can 
kiss each other before folks and every- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Emerson suddenly thought of the 
lights. . 

“Oh, yes, Betty. I ordered a half dozen 
new bulbs for the side brackets in the liv- 
ing room. This time you will have plenty 
of light.” 

Betty choked on her cocoa, and a peal 
of spontaneous laughter filled the house. 

“Oh, mother, you’re a scream! Wait 
till I tell the crowd. New bulbs for my 
party. Oh, dear!” 

Her mother remonstrated in a hurt 
tone: 

“T don’t see what there is to laugh at. 
The last time I felt pretty cheap, I can 
tell you, with only that little hall light lit 
and all those people in the sitting room.” 

“You blessed darling!” the girl declared 
with another burst of laughter. ‘“ We put 
them out.” 

“ You—put—them—out?” 
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“Uh-huh,” Betty confessed, and the 
curly head nodded mischievously. 

According to tradition, precedent and 
the theory of good motherhood, now was 
the time for Betty Lee Emerson to receive 
the lecture of her young life. But some- 
thing rebellious inside of Mrs. Emerson 
beat in unison. She could do nothing but 
gape at this child of hers who so blandly 
let loose every inclination and desire the 
mother herself had kept so tightly in leash 
all her life—would continue to keep in re- 
straint until she died. 

Halfway down the path, Betty called: 

“Mother! Oh-hoo!” 

Dish towel in hand, Mrs. Emerson came 
out on the veranda. 

“Tell Junior and Jack to meet me after 
school at the study hall gate. Gee, I hope 
it stops raining soon.” A pause, followed 
by a wide grin. ‘ And tell them there is 
more than enough. ’By.” 

Betty’s mother reéntered the house and 
performed her various household duties 
with a preoccupied air. She tried to find 
a reason for her daughter’s genuine sur- 
prise when she had stated that this par- 
ticular day differed in no way from those 
that had preceded it. That is, as far as she 
was concerned. 

And what on earth did the girl mean by 
her message to the boys? What was “ more 
than enough.” Oh, well, she would ask 
them at luncheon. 

But they were as secretive, if not more 
so, than their sister—and controlled them- 
selves less. Between gulps of milk and 
boyish giggles, Jack timidly asked: 

** Mother—who was—Eros?” 

Surely it was an odd question for a boy 
of eleven, Mrs. Emerson thought as she 
tried to elucidate. 

“Why, son, Eros was the god of love. 
Cupid, you know.” 

“Yes,” Jack agreed, nodding his head 


vigorously. “And the man said if he 
wanted him to he’d—” 
“Sh-h!” With one leap Junior had 


reached Jack’s chair and clapped a hand 
over his brother’s mouth. 

Furthermore, they both, individually 
and collectively, kissed their mother good- 
by at lunch time. Perhaps this day was 
different! 

Ill 


Late that afternoon Mrs. Emerson’s 
hands were deeply embedded is the dinner 
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biscuit dough when the front doorbell rang 
rather impatiently. She hastily tried to 
scrape one hand dry with a spoon and some 
flour, and then admitted a tall, well dressed 
man who called her by name very readily. 
Stranger still, he knew the names of her 
husband and the three youngsters. 

After a preliminary oration that led no- 
where, she finally concluded that her volu- 
ble visitor must be a book salesman or 
an insurance agent. Especially the latter, 
after his solemn statement that “in the 
midst of happiness, with our dear ones 
about us in front of the open fire, we never 
know—” 

She did not see how this could possibly 
apply to her. The long low steam radiator 
that supplied them with more or less heat 
during the winter months was in plain 
view—stark and ugly. What “ open fire ”? 

A glance kitchenward revealed the 
shapeless mass of dough gradually but 
surely rising. This gave her courage to 
state that neither she nor her husband nor 
her three children were in the least inter- 
ested in books or insurance. A blank look 
of utter amazement on the visitor’s face 
greeted her remark. 

With an insulted grunt the tall gentle- 
man then picked up his hat from the hall 
table and made for the front door. There 
he turned, and in no uncertain terms ad- 
vised her of three things. 

First, he was not an insurance agent or 
a book salesman. Second, he did not see 
how any sane person could possibly com- 
mit such an error. And third, he was the 
new deacon at her church and, during the 
minister’s illness, was making the rounds! 

Impulsively and apologetically, Mrs. 
Emerson laid a detaining hand upon his 
arm. Five dough smears loomed white 
upon the dark clerical sleeve. She has- 
tened to obtain a wet cloth, but when she 
returned the new deacon had departed, 
flour marks and all. 

Mrs. Emerson’s dismay gave way to 
hysterical laughter. The incident was 
then pigeonholed, to be brought forth on 
the morrow at Betty’s breakfast luncheon 
only. She knew Ed, with his uncanny 
faculty of not only doing and saying the 
tight thing at the right time, but doing and 
saying the right thing all the time, would 
never understand. 

Shortly thereafter her husband’s heavy 
tread sounded on the side porch. He must 
be earlier than usual; none of the children 
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was in. He greeted her cheerily enough as 
he threw the evening newspaper on the 
window seat. Presently he inquired: 

“‘ Where’s all the family? I’m starved.” 

“ Oh, they'll be in any minute now. I'll 
put the coffee on. You like it good and 
black, you know.” 

But they did not come in. ‘An hour 
later the spoiled meal was eaten in silence. 
After that Mr. Emerson stormed and 
raved, while his wife drew up a chair to 
the window flanking the front door and 
gazed steadily at the wet path leading to 
the street. Presently she heard her hus- 
band emerge from the bedroom. He stood 
before her, alarm clock in hand. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, his mouth tight- 
ening. “ This is one time those three will 
know who is boss in this house. Eight 
o’clock—look!”’ 

Something snapped. Mrs. Emerson 
arose from her chair and turned upon him. 
In a high, sharp voice she herself hardly 
recognized, she said: 

“Yes, I see it! And I hope they stay 
out longer, just to prove to you there’s’ 
something else in this world besides time. 
I hate it! Do you hear me? I hate it! 
Why, the day we were married you stood 
in the vestibule, watch in hand, and re- 
minded me I was three minutes late. I 
despise clocks of all kinds and ”—with one 
feline sweep she knocked the timepiece out 
of his hand—“ especially that one!” 

Mr. Emerson stared in open-mouthed 
amazement at his transformed mate. 

She was about to add much more when 
excited cries of “‘ Mother!” and “ Dad!” 
came to her from the veranda. Mr. Em- 
erson, with a firm step, started for the 
front door, but she held him back with a 
commanding: 

““ Wait!” 

The three dripping children stepped into 
the living room and formed in line. Jack 
had evidently been chosen spokesman. 

“Dear parents,” he began ceremoni- 
ously. 

“Gee, Betty,” he interrupted himself, 
turning toward his sister, “that sounds 
rotten. And I can’t remember all the high- 
falutin’ words you told me to say. So 
here goes: 

“This present ””—holding out toward 
his mother a rain-soaked, oblong box— 
“this here gift proves that you are still 
married to dad and that dad is still living 
with you—” 
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“Oh, any one would know you’d make 
a mess of it,” Betty wailed, snatching the 
box out of his hands and taking up the 
conversation. 

“ At first we planned to get three things, 
but finally decided to combine our funds 
and get something for the house. And this 
seemed what was most needed. We now 
ask you to accept it—” 

“‘ What the devil?” 

Mr. Emerson could control himself no 
longer. But his daughter, with all the dig- 
nity of her fifteen years, went right on: 

“To accept it as a slight token of our 
love and esteem on your wedding anni- 
versery.” 

“Wedding anniversary!” Mr. Emerson 
yelled. 

“ Wedding anniversary!” Mrs. Emerson 
hoarsely repeated as she hesitatingly re- 
ceived the package. 

She cast a sheepish glance at her hus- 
band, who was standing there, the picture 
of chagrin. If he also had forgotten, every- 
thing would be all right. 

Eye met eye. He had! Rushing to his 
side, her free hand found his and held on 
tightly. 

And for the first time since its inception 
the Emerson household was divided, not 
against itself but parents against their own 
and legitimate offspring. 

Junior, however, who had been eying 
his male parent skeptically for some time, 
sullenly blurted out: 

“‘Gee, dad, did you forget that—” 

“No, no, Junior,” his mother nervously 
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interrupted. ‘“ Dad is taking me to the 
theater to-morrow night.” 

“ But,” their son and heir stubbornly in- 
sisted, “it isn’t to-morrow night. It’s—” 

“Look!” Jack shouted. He had been 
busily removing the tissue paper from the 
contents of the box that he had taken from 
his mother’s arm. “This is Eros. Gosh, 
he was a fat kid, wasn’t he?” 

A glaring, glittering statuette of Cupid 
on top of a globe was being slowly revealed 
to view. The chubby arm above the head 
was still wrapped and carefully tied. 

Suddenly Mrs. Emerson stepped for- 
ward and seized the statuette from Jack’s 
grasp. A feeling of fear came over her. 
No! No! It could not be! From time 
immemorial Cupid had wielded a bow and 
arrows. 

Hoping against hope, she jerked off the 
remaining bits of paper and twine. A 
Staring pause followed. Her shaking fin- 
gers tightened about the round object as 
if to hide it. 

With closed eyes and fast beating heart, 
she began to think in sequences, She had 
been born by it, she lived by it, and she 
would die by it. But, with a sigh of great 
thankfulness, she could also love by it. 

Her calm, still beautiful face lit up with 
one of her rare smiles. Bravely she faced 
her husband, and held up for his inspec- 
tion the fat, golden god of love, with the 
world at his feet and his right arm bearing 
aloft a little shiny relentless timepiece, 

It was already tick — tick — ticking in 
her trembling hands. 





THE FAIREST DAY 


To-pay I hear a starling sing 
Upon the leaf-forsaken bough; 
Good cheer runs through his caroling, 
And in my heart there stirs the spring 
Though it is winter now. 


To-day I see a kindling fire 
Along the sweeping snow-slopes run; 
It touches willow wand and brier; 
The brooks all leap with young desire; 
With laughter beams the sun. 


The fairest of the calendar 
This radiant day of song and shine, 
For over gleaming crests afar 
Comes Love as comes the morning star 
To be my Valentine. 


Clinton Scollard 








The Galley Slaves 


NOBODY WANTED TO BE COOK OF THE U.S.S. BONITA UNTIL 
DORIS PAGE CAME TO THE SHIP AND OFFERED TO 
GIVE COOKING LESSONS, BUT THEN— 


By Elliot 


HE U. S. S. Bonita, coming up into 

the tide, slid neatly alongside a 

steamer’s gangway. Dave Simmons 
tossed over a line, which was seized by 
somebody on the big ship and made fast. 
A young officer jumped across from the 
patrol boat and went aboard briskly. 

Out of the after hatchway appeared a 
brown, curly head, much rumpled. Two 
mild blue eyes squinted forward question- 
ingly. The skipper, slouched at the wheel, 
caught the question and consulted his wrist 
watch. 

“ All right, Spud — pipe ‘em below, if 
you’re ready. We'll stand by here for 
dinner.” . 

The brown curls vanished, but popped 
up again almost at once and came on deck. 
Their owner was a slender lad of middle 
height, gentle though businesslike of face, 
wearing dungarees many sizes too long and 
turned up at the bottom. This youngster 
opened the signal chest amidships and took 
out a small red pennant, which he hoisted 
smartly to the port yard arm. Then, with- 
out comment, he returned below. 

Dan Dexter, boatswain’s mate second 
class, executive officer of the Bonita, 
grinned at the triangle of bunting. It was 
a symbol of efficiency, of adherence to 
regulations; but on a patrol boat— 

“ Ain’t we got swank, though, with 
Spud’s meal pennant?” drawled Dan. 
“When I see that peewee flyin’ up there, 
I begin lookin’ around for sixteen-inch guns 
an’ a marine guard. Mostly we’re just a 
flea bite on the navy’s big toe, but at 
chow time—boy, we’re the flagship o’ the 
mosquito fleet!” 

“Where’d he get it from?” inquired 
Dave. ‘“ We're the only boat in the har- 
bor that’s got one.” 


C. Bergen 


“ Betcha he made it himself,” suggested 
Cy Talbot, cocking an eye aloft. “A guy 
that cooks can sew, can’t he?” 

“ Maybe his girl fixed it for him.” 

“ His girl!” The booming voice of Ben 
Breen put the idea to rout. Ben had a 
face and a figure to match the voice. “ His 
girl! Say, the only girl he’s got is on the 
cover of Snappy Housekeepin’. I seen that 
lad talkin’ to a girl once, an’ you’d think 
he was bein’ bawled out by the admiral. 
He’s scared of ’em!” 

“ Well, anyway,” said Dan, “ it’s a good 
meal pennant. If—” 

“Hey, you fellers!” called Spud from 
the hatchway. “Lay aft, will you? The 
beans are coolin’ off fast.” 

“ Comin’—four bells an’ a jingle!” 

“ Nine hundred to a sailor—count mine 
again!” 

“ Beans!” groaned Cy Talbot. ‘“ Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday—” 

Nevertheless, Talbot led the stampede 
aft, and presently they were squeezed 
about the table at one side of the cabin. 
It was not a large cabin, for the Bonita 
measured just sixty feet over all. At the 
head sat the commanding officer. Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Randall. Next at his 
right was Dan, with Frank MacDermott 
and Bob Slattery, engine room petty offi- 
cers, farther along. The three seamen 
filled up the other side. 

Spud served up mess, quickly and with- 
out ado. As commissary steward, ship’s 
cook, baker, mess attendant, and chamber- 
maid, he did pretty well for one who had 
the rating of a second-class seaman. He 
knew how to boil water and get things out 
of cans, and his menus were simple but 
filling, which was all that a patrol boat 
crew ought to expect. 
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His real name was Norman Saunders, 
and they called him Spud after the noble 
vegetable to which he devoted so much 
time. He peeled potatoes with a very 
proper economy and care, and never left 
an eye in one of them. Doing this for 
seven hungry men was a job; Spud made 
no pretense of liking the job, but he had it 
and he did it. 

He took no such pains with onions. 
They made him weep, and he disposed of 
them in a sort of desperate lachrymose 
haste. 

Ben Breen was talking—had been talk- 
ing, in fact, since the meal began. Ben 
found pleasure in the sound of his own 
voice. 

“Variety, boys,” said Ben, “is what we 
get. Now, here’s Wednesday, an’ what do 
we feed on? Chipped willy, beans an’ po- 
tatoes, coffee an’ bread. Anybody remem- 
ber anything different yesterday? Sure— 
the potatoes was scorched. An’ Monday 
—well, the bread was fresh, an’ we had it 
all chewed for us. Hey, Spud, for the love 
of Pete put an edge on that hack saw of 
yours so we can chew our own bread!” 

Young Mr. Saunders, leaning against 
the galley door frame, turned a deaf ear to 
this suggestion. 

“‘T have eaten worse meals,” comment- 
ed Dan. He speared his third potato and 
assembled it on his plate, with butter in 
equal parts. ‘Not much worse, though,” 
he added. 

There was a pause. The skipper cleared 
his throat. 

“Tf any of you men would like to re- 
lieve Spud—” 

The faces of the three seamen bore mute 
evidence to the contrary. All of them were 
eligible for the job, but their chief mission 
in life was to dodge it. They wore three 
white stripes on their wrists, while Spud 
had only two. Spud, therefore, was tak- 
ing root in the galley. 

The skipper, feeling that the subject had 
been properly spiked, changed to another. 

“ By the way, Lieutenant Martin of the 
Communications Office, will be coming 
aboard when we tie up. I want everybody 
in blues and a clean face. He’s bringing 
his little niece to look us over.” 

They received the announcement with 
resignation. The lieutenant was easy-go- 
ing and no trouble. A little niece, how- 
ever— 

There were visions of delayed liberty. 
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“About this here niece,” wondered 
Dave. ‘“ He’ll be pushin’ her down to the 
dock in a p’rambulator, maybe. Oh, Spud, 
have some o’ them nursin’ bottles swabbed 
out!” 

“A ship ain’t any place for kids.” 

“ Naw—askin’ questions an’ gettin’ 
under a guy’s feet.” 

“ Good thing I’m aboard to-night,” said 
Ben. “Somebody intelligent has got to 
be handy, to show the kid around. Now, 
if one o’ you squilgee pushers only under- 
stood children—” 

Dan nearly choked on a bread crust, re- 
covering with much difficulty and a scarlet 
neck. He spoke as soon as he could. 

“ All right, Ben—you take the little lady 
in tow. Be sure to show her the fire con- 
trol an’ the turrets an’ all that. You bet- 
ter have side boys ready so I can pipe the 
visitors aboard.” 

In the galley doorway Spud Saunders 
listened without seeming to do so. He had 
nothing to say. Plans for the reception 
of officers and their nieces were none of 
his concern; yet somehow the prospect 
seemed to hold a certain significance. 

Feet thudded on the topside; the en- 
sign had returned. The skipper glanced 
at his watch and rose. 

“Let’s go, Mac! Dan, you take her up 
—TI’ve got some paper work. Ask Mr. 
Robertson about the other ships.” 

The men jumped to stations. The en- 
gine room telegraph jangled sharply, a 
mounting hum came from amidships, and 
the Bonita circled away. The skipper, at 
the desk in his cabin, looked through the 
doorway and saw Spud abstractedly fin- 
ishing a cup of coffee. 

“Better polish up a little around here, 
Spud, before you knock off.” 

Spud nodded gravely. The order had 
been superfluous. 


II 


THE day’s detail was finished. Ensign 
Robertson had just come down the gang- 
way of a big ship whose naval guard he 
had inspected, and he pronounced this one 
the last. The Bonita headed homeward. 

On the quarter-deck the three seamen 
were standing in a group, exchanging idle 
gossip, before going below to change their 
clothes. The hatchway behind them slid 
open and Spud emerged, arrayed faultless- 
ly in shore-going blues. He stepped over 
and joined them. 
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“Lo, Spud! Liberty to-night, huh? 
What you gonna do with it?” 

“Don’t know,” was the answer. 
“ Haven’t any plans. Anything that comes 
along.” 

“Hope somethin’ nice comes along,” 
said Ben. 

“So do I.” The cook paused. ‘“ An’ 
I’ve got another hope. It’s that you eggs 
will look at a calendar pretty soon an’ re- 
member I’ve been in the galley now near- 
ly a month. I’ve had enough. If you 
think I’m a sucker for duration—” 

A sudden constraint fell upon the group. 
Dave gazed away across the harbor. Cy 
looked down at the deck and softly whis- 
tled a tune. After a moment’s silence Ben 
gave voice to the sentiments of all three. 

“My boy,” he said in kindly accents, 
“you ain’t a sucker, but you are a cook. 
Far as I’m concerned you stay a cook. As 
the only second-class seaman an’ the last 
man aboard—” 

“T’ve heard all this before,” broke in 
Spud, reddening a little. “ Before I came 
aboard you fellers were spellin’ each other 
in the galley, a week at a crack. There’s 
no reason why—” 

“Get another stripe,” Ben suggested 
coolly. “In this here navy you got to 
make yourself useful. You don’t hear the 
skipper beggin’ to have you up on deck, do 
you?” Ben’s mouth broadened into a faint 
smile. ‘‘ He wants men that can handle a 
boat hook without doin’ circus tricks.” 

Dave and Cy were heard to chuckle, and 
Spud’s color deepened. This, too, he had 
heard before. A mishap, an awkward spill 
while using a boat hook alongside an icy 
dock — it had occurred some time back, 
and apparently he would never live it 
down. He turned away with impatience 
and a mounting anger. 

“ All right!” he retorted over his shoul- 
der. “I’m a cook!” He started down 
the companionway leading to the cabin, 
but halted on the bottom step. ‘‘ An’ from 
now on watch my smoke!” he called back 
to the trio on deck. 

With that he slammed the hatch cover 
into place over his head. 


Iil 


LIEUTENANT MartTIN of the Communi- 
cations Office, a rotund yet military figure 
in a cape of expensive broadcloth, came 
down the dock some fifteen minutes after 
the Bonita’s lines were made fast. The 


lieutenant’s niece accompanied him. She 
had the wide eyes of a child, and she was 
neither rotund nor military. Her ap- 
proach, in the cool half light of the wan- 
ing April afternoon, brought to the gray 
and prosaic atmosphere of the patrol boat 
an element of drama. 

Things were shipshape and ready—gear 
stowed, lines faked down fore and aft, the 
below-deck compartments dusted and pol- 
ished and neat. Spud had seen to this lat- 
ter condition. Standing in the waist, a 
little apart from the rest of the crew, he 
drank deeply of the sweet evening air and 
felt glad that his work was good. 

High tide held the Bonita up near the 
level of the stringpiece, so it was a short 
jump to her deck. The lieutenant jumped 
first, landing with a solid thud. Then he 
held out his hand to the girl, who seemed 
to float across from the dock like a feather. 

Seven stupefied sailors watched her 
float. On the quarter-deck an awed voice 
spoke into Ben Breen’s ear. 

“Some little niece!” whispered the 
voice. 

“Some kidder, the cap’n is!” 

“Boy! Ain’t she nice an’ easy on the 
eyes?” 

Silence descended abruptly. 

“Shan’t keep you long, captain,” the 
lieutenant was saying affably. “ Miss Page 
will do the inspecting. She wants to see 
what one of these little converted fellows 
looks like. She’s seen battleships, but not 
S. P.’s at close range.” 

“ Certainly, sir—pleasure—we’ll show— 
beg pardon, miss? That’s our ice shoe. 
Protects the cutwater when the harbor’s 
full of big cakes of—yes, we’ll be unship- 
ping it, now spring’s here. Why, we call 
that Charlie Noble—it turns in the wind 
and makes a draft for the galley stove.” 

“And I know what the galley is,” said 
the girl. “It’s your ship’s kitchen.” 

Spud, standing rigid, heard the words 
clearly. He felt a thrill go through him, 
as at the sound of sweet music. 

The skipper, his gray eyes twinkling, 
came aft and helped Miss Page down to 
the quarter-deck. Seven men in shore-go- 
ing blues stiffened to attention. The girl, 
demure and at ease, was presented. 

“Mr. Dexter, my exec—Mr. MacDer- 
mott—Mr. Slattery—Mr. Breen—” 

They saluted in turn as their names 
were spoken, and to each Miss Page of- 
fered a small, friendly hand. 
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“Mr. Talbot—Mr. Simmons—” 

Then her smiling eyes came to rest on 
the last of the seven. Spud’s earnest gaze 
met them squarely, held level for an in- 
stant, wavered, and fell. He stared fixedly 
at the hand resting in his own and gave 
silent thanks for the wide pants that hid 
his quivering knees. 

“Mr. Saunders, known as Spud to his 
shipmates. Spud is our cook.” 

“Oh!” Her red mouth drew down at 


the corners. She was laughing. “So 
you're the cook! I’m glad to meet you, 
Spud!” 


Afterward they all went below, and Miss 
Page viewed the internal compactness of 
the Bonita from stem to stern—the crew 
space with its pipe bunks, the engine room, 
the galley, the cabin, and the skipper’s 
quarters farthest aft. 

“‘ How clean everything is!” she said. 

Spud’s heart hammered in his bosom. 

“‘ You have to give the cook credit,” ob- 
served Ben Breen, with gallant generosity. 
“He keeps things shined up. As a cook, 
though ” —his glance sought Spud’s face 
for a moment, then came back quickly to 
the girl’s—“ as a cook he’s a pretty good 
dish-washer.” 

Miss Page considered. 

“None of you look starved.” 

“Oh, we get enough,” Dan admitted 
cheerfully. 

“ Canned beans,” put in Cy, “are real 
nourishin’. Easy, too—just have to dump 
’em out an’ warm ’em.” 

“‘ Sundays, sometimes, we have a roast,” 
said Dave; “but we all help to fix it. 
Spud ain’t so hot on roasts.” 

Miss Page nodded appreciatively. 

“T see!” Her quick eye caught a 
glimpse of brown curls, obscure in the 
background. “ But you manage to sur- 
vive, don’t you? And I suppose you men 
work very hard, running the ship and 
keeping her in condition!” 

They agreed unanimously. 

‘Out in all sorts of weather,” the girl 
went on musingly. “Steering through 
treacherous tides—watching for dangers to 
navigation —I know something about it, 
though of course I’ve never done any of it, 
being a woman.” 

They were hanging on her words. 

“Hearing about it makes me wish I 
were a man,” she said, “so that I could 
steer a ship and throw ropes around the 
way I’ve seen sailors do, and—” 
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* An’ cook?” asked Ben gravely. 

“Yes, and cook,” she answered with a 
short laugh. ‘“ It must be very hard work, 
cooking for so many big, strong, healthy 
men. I[—” 

“Qh, it ain’t so bad, Miss Page,” Ben 
assured her. ‘“ Uncle Sam issues the can 
openers an’ the galley stove does the rest.” 

The girl nodded thoughtfully, with 
puckered brows, and somehow the brown 
curls got into her line of vision again. She 
saw the face below them, too. Her eyes 
lighted up suddenly. 

“You know, I'd like to do something 
for all of you. You—you’ve got such a 
nice little boat here, and I’m sort of in- 
terested.” 

Her listeners were all that, and more. 
Their faces showed it. They waited 
through a suspenseful pause. 

“ You can’t do your work unless you’re 
properly fed, can you? And your work’s 
important—everybody’s is—to help win 
the war. I’ve thought of something. I'll 
—do you mind my offering?” 

Did they mind? It was to laugh! But 
they did not laugh; they just gazed at her 
and waited. Over by the hatchway Lieu- 
tenant Martin and the skipper were watch- 
ing with amused interest. 

“Well, then,” the girl continued, her 
face quite serious, “I'll tell you what I'll 
do.” Again she paused. Walking around 
the edge of the circle that hemmed her in, 
she laid a hand on the sleeve of Spud’s 
jumper. “ That is”—she was speaking 
directly to Spud now—“ if you’re willing.” 

Spud merely gulped, so she had to take 
his willingness for granted. It seemed safe 
to do so. 

“If you'll come up to my house some 
time, Spud,” said Miss Page, in a voice 
clearly audible to all present, “Ill teach 
you what I know about cooking. It’s not 
much, but—” 

IV 


An hour later, visitors and liberty party 
having gone ashore, the anchor watch sat 
in the Bonita’s cabin, conversing intermit- 
tently. It consisted of Dan Dexter, Bob 
Slattery, and Ben Breen, and it had just 
eaten an uninspired supper out of the orig- 
inal tin containers. 

“ Fine meal!” yawned the exec. “ Any- 
way, there’s no dishes to wash.” 

“Things don’t taste so good out 0’ 
cans,” said Bob. 
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Dan lit a cigarette and elevated his num- 
ber tens to the stove’s topside. 

“ Be glad when the war’s over. Ain’t 
it a tough war?” He inhaled deeply and 
comfortably. “Yeah, for those that’s in 
it. Now, us birds—” He broke off and 
looked across at Ben. “Say, you length 
o’ deadweight tonnage, come to! Con- 
tribute a word or so to the night’s jollity!” 

Ben, gazing glumly at a porthole, stirred 
slightly. He had been silent for a long 
time. Now he spoke. 

“‘ Somethin’s got to be done about the 
cookin’,” he said. 

“Well, ain’t the cook takin’ lessons?” 
demanded Dan unfeelingly. ‘ Sure—he’s 
startin’ to-night. He’s a fast worker. I 
thought you said he was scared of girls.” 

The comment went unheeded. 

“ He’ll never be a cook,” Ben stated. 
“T said so from the first. Somethin’s got 
to be done.” 

“ All right,” said Dan. “S’pose you 
cook for a spell.” 

“ All right,” was the prompt answer. “I 
will.” 

His shipmates looked at him, then at 
each other. Disbelief shone in their eyes. 

“ Gimme my orders—official,” said Ben. 

Dan pondered, smiling. 

“Monday you come down to the galley, 
an’ Spud takes your place on deck. How 
long—a month?” 

“* Till the war ends, if necessary,” replied 
Ben. ‘“ Everybody’s got to do his share 
to help win the war.” 


V 


REGULATIONS being the least of the Bo- 
nita’s worries, the anchor watch breakfast- 
ed when and how it saw fit. If it wished 
to linger late abed, there was no one to 
say it nay, so long as the decks were 
swabbed and the vessel ready for duty by 
nine o’clock or thereabouts. 

However, on Thursday morning the 
watch lost interest in its bunks at quite an 
early hour. It had slept long and well, 
and it was up and doing betimes. Also, 
it awoke with a vast hunger. 

To greet the day in such a mood and 
to find the cook still entwined in the arms 
of Morpheus was exceedingly annoying. 
More than that, it was unusual, since Spud 
had an agreeable habit of beating all hands 
into the uniform of the day. On this morn- 
ing of mornings, however, he lay in a stub- 
born torpor even after his blankets had 
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been hauled off. Verbal abuse and a cup 
of very cold water finally induced him to 
hit the deck. 

After that the watch began to learn 
things; but it did not learn much, and 
neither did anybody else during the course 
of that day. What had happened remained 
a question. 

Surface indications were interesting 
without being conclusive. Spud walked 
with a slight limp and showed distressing 
abrasions on knee, elbow, and chin. One 
cheek was enlarged and of a purplish hue, 
and discovery was made that the pants of 
his shore-going blues had suffered some- 
what. All in all, his condition provoked 
curiosity. Speculation ran wild over the 
whole range of human and superhuman ex- 
perience. 

“There ain’t any guesses left,” Dan re- 
marked toward the end of the day. “‘ We’ve 
had him through everything, an’ I haven’t 
seen a guilty look on him yet. That lad 
should go in for poker.” 

“ Well,” said Cy, “my guess is that he 
didn’t take no lessons in cookin’. I was 
kind of expectin’ we’d feed handsome to- 
day, but—”’ 

“Yeah,” broke in Ben. “The dinner 
wasn’t no better than ever. If anything, it 
was worse; but you guys wait till Mon- 
day. Startin’ Monday, there’s gonna be 
real eatin’ aboard this packet!” 

Dan gazed at the near-by horizon with 
an exalted expression in his eyes. His lips 
quivered. 

“ Ain’t the war spirit wonderful?” he 
murmured softly. 

Dave’s lips were quivering, too. 

“ An’ I’m glad,” said Dave in a tremu- 
lous, uncertain voice, “that we got some- 
body aboard who understands children.” 

Nobody spoke. Speech seemed unnec- 
essary. The ensuing silence was freighted 
with inarticulate emotion. 

The day slid past without revelation as 
to Spud’s inexplicable wounds. He main- 
tained a calm and mulish reserve that 
couldn’t be pierced. 

“T had a fine time,” was all he would 
say. ‘“*She’s a peach, that little girl.” 

When he talked that way, Ben Breen 
was seen to bristle. 

“Little girl, your eye!” snapped Ben. 
“ She ain’t no little girl to a kid like you. 
Asks you up to her house ’cause she’s sorry 
for you an’ wants to give you a hand, an’ 
you come struttin’ around callin’ her ‘ lit- 
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tle girl.’ I bet you collected them scars 
from her old man bootin’ you down the 
front steps. You won’t call there again in 
a hurry, I guess!” 

Spud nodded calmly. 

“ Yes—next Saturday night. Got a date 
with her.” . 

“No use!” Ben told him. ‘ You better 
belay it. If anybody calls on that dame 
Saturday night, it "ll be me. I’m the cook 
of this patrol wagon, startin’ Monday. Do 
you savvy that?” 

Spud nodded again. He seemed to un- 
derstand perfectly, and, rather to the 
crew’s surprise, he accepted the situation 
with composure. Turning his back on 
Ben, he limped into the galley, whistling 
cheerfully above the noisy rattle of mess 
gear. 

VI 


Doris Pace had said that she was in- 
terested in the Bonita, and she proved it. 
On Friday, about five o’clock, when they 
nosed into the slip and made fast, she was 
there on the stringpiece, waiting. 

It so happened that Ben had gone be- 
low for a moment, but Spud was standing 
at precisely the right spot to extend a 
hand. Miss Page took it, jumped across 
to the foredeck, and alighted practically 
in Spud’s arms. Ben popped out of the 
cabin hatchway in time to observe. Every- 
body smiled, including Ben, although Ben’s 
smile seemed to be a little curdled at the 
edges. 

Traces of violence were still visible on 
Spud’s face. The girl looked at him. 

“Have you been in a fight?” she asked. 

“ Not exactly,” he replied. 

“Did -you fall, or get burned, or— 
what?” 

The solicitude in her manner was not 
lost on the others. Dan covertly poked an 
elbow into Ben’s ribs. Spud shook his 
head and hesitated. 

“It’s nothin’ at all,” he insisted. ‘“ Don’t 
worry about it. Guess what—we’ve got a 
new cook!” 

“ Really!” The girl’s eyes widened. 
“Do you mean a—a real cook?” 

“‘ That’s what he means,” Ben informed 
her, stepping forward. ‘ Startin’ Monday, 
this crew’ll know what it’s like to feed 
proper. There ain’t gonna be any more 
of these tin-can meals on the Bonita, Miss 
Page. We had enough of that, so I vol- 
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unteered to do the cookin’. 
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“Tt was lovely of you,” said Miss Page, 
“especially since you despise it so. You 
do despise it, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, but—” 

“ But you're doing it for the sake of the 
others. That’s splendid! It takes the 
wind out of my sails, though. I thought I 
could do something to help, and now 
there’s no need for it.” 

Ben had something in his throat that 
he was trying to swallow. “ Of course—” 

“Poor Spud was such a miserable cook,” 
pursued the girl. ‘“ He admitted it, and 
I found out for myself the other night. 
I’m sorry I can’t help any more, but I’m 
glad you boys are going to get good meals, 
You can’t keep fit without them, can 
you?” 

At this point Dan, developing a sudden 
fit of coughing, retired to the quarter-deck 
to get over it. Ben’s Adam’s apple, being 
rather conspicuous above the low neck of 
his uniform, could be seen rising and fall- 
ing. At length he succeeded in getting his 
throat cleared for action. 

“You got me wrong,” he protested. “I 
ain’t sayin’ I know everything about cook- 
in’. I’m pretty handy at it, you might 
say, but there’s lots o’ things I don’t savvy 
at all. Now, you take desserts. The boys 
would like somethin’ fancy to top off with 
after dinner, an’ what do they get? Canned 
pears, canned apricots, canned—” 

“Of course!” Miss Page agreed. “ You 
mean you want to make things—pies, pud- 
dings and all that.” 

“Sure,” said Ben heartily; “ but I can’t. 
I don’t know how.” 

The girl glanced at Spud. He was lean- 
ing against the mast, listening in a sort of 
serene detachment, with his eyes frankly 
resting upon her. She turned to Ben. 

“Then I can help. Pies, puddings, 


cakes—I’m fair at all of them. I'll show 
you a little about it. Shall I?” 
“Hate to trouble you, Miss Page, 


but—” 

“Why, I'll do it gladly. Let’s see—this 
is Friday. Do you have liberty to-mor- 
row?” 

Ben directed an inquiring glance at the 
skipper, who, possibly out of courtesy to a 
superior’s niece, had remained an atten- 
tive listener. The skipper nodded, smiling 
faintly. Ben passed the nod on to Miss 
Page, and the smile that went with it was 
by no means faint. 

“ Cap’n says it’s O. K.” 











“Then you can come to my house to- 
morrow night, can’t you?” said the girl. 
“ We'll have classes in desserts; and start- 
ing Monday the boys will get pie and cake 
such as no navy patrol boat ever had be- 
fore!” 

Ben’s eyes, gleaming with a triumphant 
light, sought Spud’s untroubled gaze and 
gloated. 

The girl was speaking again. 

“‘ Spud can show you the way,” she said. 
“T’ve already asked him up, but of course 
he won’t be taking any lessons. I guess 
he'll be perfectly willing to look on.” 

Vil 

Miss PAce’s home stood in a quiet and 
refined part of the town. It had a broad 
open porch in front and a pleasant yard, 
dotted with trees, extending to a consider- 
able depth in the rear. It was one of 
those places to which an attractive young 
girl naturally lends an air of proper com- 
pleteness. It was also the sort of place 
where a wistful gob, having achieved en- 
trée in one way or another, may reason- 
ably expect to bask in an environment of 
hospitality and peace. 

On the Saturday night with which this 
narrative is concerned the starlit stillness 
of the street resounded with the measured 
beat of heels pounding the sidewalk in 
steady rhythm. By the street lamp’s rays 
a passer-by would have identified the 
marchers as two bluejackets of the naval 
service, correctly rigged in the habiliments 
of liberty—namely, the slanting pancake, 
blue broadcloth uniform, polished shoes, 
and a clean white shirt of the wearer’s own 
washing. One of them was a stalwart 
youth of husky build and swinging stride. 
The other, being slighter of frame and 
shorter of leg, had difficulty in maintaining 
the pace. 

This latter gob protested, a little breath- 
lessly. 

“What’s the rush, anyway? 
tryin’ to catch up to?” 

The big bluejacket grunted, but did not 
lose way. If anything he put on more 
steam. 

“You got to travel, son, if you’re goin’ 
along with me. When I move, I move!” 

“There’s plenty of time,” Spud suggest- 
ed mildly. : 

“Think so? Then s’pose you lay astern 
for a couple o’ blocks an’ hang around till 
you see me headin’ back. That would suit 
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me fine. I ain’t so anxious to have you 
hornin’ in on this party.” 

“Ts it a party?” said Spud. “I thought 
it was a class in desserts.” 

“You're an ignorant sap,” growled Ben. 
“Tf I wasn’t in a hurry, I’d put you to 
sleep in that there gutter an’ go on by my- 
self. You ain’t the least bit necessary.” 

“T have to show you the way, don’t I?” 

Ben grunted again, lapsing thereafter 
into silence. They marched several blocks 
farther, turned a corner, proceeded for 
some distance along a curving street lined 
with handsome houses set back on spacious 
lawns, and at length came to a halt. 

“We're here,” stated Spud. 

“Some shack!” remarked Ben, staring. 

Spud nodded, and they approached the 
porch steps. A front room was brightly 
lighted, and the shades were not drawn. 
As they drew near, a figure moved past 
a window. Ben, whose glance was taking 
in the house as a whole, did not see this 
figure. Spud did, and he stopped short. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” 

Spud seemed to be pondering deeply. 
He stood there so long that Ben became 
impatient. 

“Come on—snap out of it! 
eatin’ you?” 

Spud stepped over and took his ship- 
mate gently by the arm. His manner was 
that of one who has arrived at a momen- 
tous decision. He spoke in earnest tones, 
not very loud. 

“ Ben, it don’t seem right for—” 

“ Av, lay off! What don’t seem right?” 

“ For me to be hornin’ in this way. I’ve 
been thinkin’, an’ it seems kind of selfish. 
You’re the cook, an’ you’re gonna take 
the lessons, so I thought ”—he hesitated, 
while Ben eyed him suspiciously—* I 
mean, it’s just come over me that I ought 
to kind of back away an’ let you go in 
alone. Seems like it’s the right thing for 
me to do. You know!” 

Ben, as a matter of fact, was far from 
knowing, but Ben wasn’t the man to go 
sticking his nose into abstruse motives— 
least of all at a time like this. He did not 
stop to argue. 

“Say, that’s the first intelligent peep 
I’ve heard out o’ you since war was de- 
clared! Yes, sir, boy, you spoke a big 
mouthful. You can’t back away any too 
fast to please me. You can start movin’ 
now, before you change that simple mind 
of yours.” 


What’s 
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Spud had already started. After a few 
steps he turned. 

“ Tell her—” 

“ Never mind that!” snapped Ben. “ I'll 
tell her a plenty.” 

“Tell her,” persisted Spud patiently, 
“that I’ll see her some other time.” 

“ Like hell I will!” Ben flung back. 

So they parted. 


VIII 


As Ben’s heavy tread sounded on the 
steps, a face appeared in the lighted win- 
dow. Ben crossed the porch and fumbled 
for the bell. Before he could locate it, the 
door swung abruptly open and a form, 
bulking large and ominous against that 
domestic background, faced him across the 
threshold. 

Ben, whose expectations were worked 
up to a comfortable pitch, stared in some 
surprise, his mouth slightly ajar. That 
towering form intruded a disturbing note 
of discord into the harmony of his mood. 

“Does Miss Page live here?” His tone 
was brusque. 

The form moved toward him, closing 
the door behind it. Ben found himself eye 
to eye with a gob of heroic proportions. 
The gob had a piercing glance, oxlike 
shoulders, and a voice that rumbled like 
distant thunder. 

“Who wants to know?” 

Resentment surged up hotly in the new- 
comer. 

“The toughest swab in this man’s navy 
—that’s who!” snarled he. “ An’ will you 
ease yourself right smartly to one side, or 
shall I give you a face full of finger- 
prints?” 

The other seemed to relax. He stood, 
arms akimbo, looking searchingly into 
Ben’s face. He spoke slowly. 

“Man, I wouldn’t have believed it! 
Does the outfit really have ’em like this? 
Talk to me again, mister. It’s like listen- 
in’ to music!” 

“Get out o’ my way,” said Ben, “or 
you'll be listenin’ to harps! Where’s Miss 
Page?” 

“ As one man to another,” the strange 
gob continued coolly, “tell me who you 
are.” 

“T’m the cook of the U. S. S. Bonita,” 
answered Ben, “ an’ I’m here on official 
business. Get out 0’? my—” 

“ Bust me silly,” murmured the other, 
“if you ain’t a cock-eyed liar!” 
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A swiftly moving fist shot out, missing 
its mark, because the mark dodged more 
swiftly. 

“ Hold it!” exclaimed the stranger soft- 
ly. “Not here, mister. Ain’t you got any 
manners?” 

Ben accepted the rebuke. 

“Pick your spot,” he snarled. 

Without a word the strange gob tiptoed 
down the steps, turned the corner of the 
house, and led the way into obscure, leafy 
spaces at the back.. Near a fence he halt- 
ed, where the light from the next street 
cast a dim radiance on the soft, springy 
turf. The two faced each other. Neither 
was aware of a shadow that followed noise- 
lessly and melted into the shelter of a tree 
trunk not a dozen yards away. 

“ My name,” said the strange gob, “ is 
Joe Sparks, an’ my girl’s name is Doris 
Page. Here’s where she lives. If any more 
cooks from the U. S. S. Bonita come prowl- 
in’ around, I'll go an’ tear the U. S. S. Bo- 
nita into little pieces an’ feed ’em to the 
crew!” 

“My name is Ben Breen,” was the an- 
swer. “ There’s only one cook on the U. 
S. S. Bonita, an’ I’m it. You ain’t got any 
girl by the name of Doris Page. You've 
been dreamin’!” 

‘“‘ Ain’t you ashamed,” mocked Joe, “ to 
try to steal another guy’s girl? Ain’t you 
the big overstuffed bully?” 

“ Ain’t I, though?” agreed Ben, and 
slammed his fist into Joe’s chin. “ An’ a 
cock-eyed liar, you said!” 

It lasted, all told, some twenty minutes, 
which, when you consider the nature of 
the proceedings, is quite a long time. Three 
hundred and fifty pounds of navy brawn, 
about evenly divided, were having it out 
under the stars in the dim glow of yonder 
Street lamp. Hard fists were thudding 
against hard bone and muscle. There was 
the tramp of shifting feet and the sound 
of labored breathing. Joe was the cooler, 
but Ben was buoyed up by a righteous an- 
ger. The sting of frustration drove Ben 
to high endeavor. Though his technique 
availed him little, he fought an inspired 
fight. 

In ten minutes he was down from a 
straight blow to his jaw, and he reclined 
briefly on one elbow, taking in the won- 
ders of the Milky Way, which suddenly 
seemed overpopulated. Then he got up 
and carried on, not quite so certain as be- 
fore what it was all about; but he remem- 
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bered that he was mad, and somewhere 
on the outskirts of his spinning brain clung 
the idea that a girl was waiting for him. 

He fought fiercely, endlessly — and he 
was down again. This time there was no 
Milky Way, but presently Joe Sparks ap- 
peared to be on one knee, fanning him 
with his own pancake. He contrived after 
a few minutes to climb to his feet. 

“ Any more like you on that there Bo- 
nita?” queried Joe. 

Ben struggled for expression through a 
sort of haze. 

“ There’s only one Bonita to the cook, 
an’ you're it,” he answered with grave de- 
liberation. 

“‘T knew it all the time,” said Joe sooth- 
ingly. “ Just take it easy!” 


IX 


A LITTLE later they inspected them- 
selves, and were impressed by the extent 
of personal damage. Both sides had lost 
heavily. 

“TI s’pose you're satisfied,” remarked 
Joe, tenderly massaging an eye, “now 
you’ve got me finger-printed.” 

“T’d hardly know it was you,” said Ben. 

“ Maybe it ain’t,” said Joe. “It don’t 
feel like me.” 

They were walking toward the house. 
Suddenly Ben stopped and took Joe Sparks 
by the arm. 

“Say, you must be the guy that mussed 
up young Saunders the other night!” 

“Maybe I am,” said Joe. “If you 
mean—” 

“ Dog-goned if you ain’t! Say, he come 
along with me to-night, an’ he got cold feet 
right at the door. He’s makin’ knots back 
to the ship. If I had that galley rat here 
I’d chew him up an’ spit him all over the 
scenery!” 
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‘Sorry he ain’t around,” said Joe with 


sincerity. ‘“ Maybe we could overhaul 
him.” 
“Can’t. I got a date.” 


“So has your Uncle Pete! You waltz 
in there now an’ they’d call a cop. Boy. 
you look like somethin’ that fell off the 
back end of a garbage wagon!” 

“How about yourself?” 

“Me, too. Neither of us is suitable for 
parlor decorations. Let’s get goin’ on this 
here man hunt.” 

“ Atta boy! Jack up the speed cone!” 

“Full ahead! Give ’er all she’s got!” 

“We're off!” 

They got under way down the street, 
marching in step, with the long, swinging 
stride of purposeful men. Soon they were 
lost to sight in the deep, dim shadows. 


The doorbell rang once—a short, confi- 
dent ring. Miss Doris Page, looking utter- 
ly irresistible in an immaculate -gingham 
apron, answered. Her eyes widened in 
mild surprise. 

“ Where’s Mr. Breen?” 

Spud entered and tossed his hat on the 
window bench. 

“ He’s just left.” 

Just left! Why, isn’t he coming in 
for his lesson?” 

“ He’s had his lesson,” said Spud calmly. 

“You're joking!” 

“Not me,” was the solemn rejoinder. 
“1’m serious.” 

“ What kind of lesson?” demanded Miss 
Page. 

“A lesson in deserts,” said Spud. 

“A lesson in what?” 

“ Just deserts,” said Spud. He drew a 
deep, leisurely breath and took the girl’s 
hand in his. ‘ Come on over an’ sit down, 
an’ I'll tell you about it.” 





HARBOR OF DREAMS 


Tuere is a harbor known to me, 
And, oh, I love it so! 

Where all my ships clear for the sea 

With cargoes bound for Arcady 
Their sails as white as snow. 


Shall I not in this harbor find, 
Just as the sun sinks low, 
My ships, like swans before the wind, 
Return with cargoes all consigned 
From long and long ago? 


Francis Livingston Montgomery 











Weeks of Saturdays 


TELLING WHY ALICIA STONEHAM, AFTER ALL HER MOTHER’S 
CAREFUL TRAINING, DECIDED TO BE HER FATHER’S 
DAUGHTER AND TO SEND HER FIANCE A 
MOST UNEXPECTED TELEGRAM 


By Rosamond Gordon 


NE of the first things that Alicia 
QO Stoneham learned when she was a 
little girl was to watch carefully 
what nice people did, and then to follow 
their example. Her mother taught her that, 
her mother taught her everything, but 
most emphatically she taught her that there 
were two ways of acting—the way mother 
did, which was the right way, and the way 
father very well might do, which was the 
wrong one. 

It was very confusing to Alicia. 

“‘ Now you'll see,” mother would say to 
father prophetically, “the child will pick 
up your ways.” She said it as if what 
Alicia picked up would be well covered 
with dirt, and not fit for clean little girls. 

Why was laughing aloud at a joke, with 
great slappings on one’s thigh, so bad? 
Even as Alicia aped her mother’s scowl di- 
rected at father, she wondered. Why was 
it so bad to go without a hat in springtime, 
and to refuse to put on a stiff collar in 
summer? Why was singing funny songs 
with a “ tumty ” and a long “ taa” at the 
end, to be scorned? Why was it wrong to 
be friendly? 

“You're so friendly, Frank,” mother 
would say, shaking her head disparagingly. 
“In no time at all you’re deep in talk 
with some one you’ve just met.” 

Father would laugh at that. 

“Only when I’m sure he’s the kind I 
like. I can spot a straight shooter every 
time. Never made a mistake yet!” 

But mother didn’t approve. 

“Do you have to talk to everybody?” 

“Sure!” father’s voice would boom 
around the room. “ I like talking to people, 
Sarah. I like to find out about things— 


to find out if any one of them has a little 
old woman that fusses as much as mine 
about frumperies that don’t matter at all!” 

Then father would pinch mother’s cheek, 
or put his big hand toward her forehead, 
as if he would muss her hair. 

“Oh, Frank!” mother would say in a 
hopeless way. 

Father was the easy, sociable kind, who 
talked pleasantly to bell boys and room 
clerks, slapped Senators on the back, 
amused children on the trains or in hotel 
lobbies, read adventure and travel books, 
and always wanted to join the navy. He 
was a man of whom every one spoke with 
affectionate regard. 

“ Well, if it isn’t my friend Frank Stone- 
ham!” 

He loved his job of selling bicycles on 
the road. 

“Td rather be able to pick up and move 
on to the next town when I’ve a mind to, 
or lay off and play now and then, than be 
President of the United States,” he said, 
tipped back in his chair. 

He was the firm’s- crack road man. 
Whenever they took on a new salesman, 
they always asked Frank to break him in, 
and Frank liked it. 

“T’ve got to be on the move. I’d go 
crazy sticking in one place with one little 
bunch of people!” 

So, when Alicia was young, they lived 
in hotels, large or small, varying with the 
size of the town. Mother would often 
threaten to take a flat in a big city, and 
just have father home between trips; but 
it was only a threat. 

“Td better not,” she would say. “ You 
don’t take proper care of yourself.” 
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It wasn’t that at all. Mother was really 
lost without father. By five o’clock each 
day, no matter how far they had traveled, 
she would be freshly and prettily dressed, 
waiting for him. 

“Nothing could have happened, do you 
think, Alicia?” 

That was always the little nervous ques- 
tion, if the long hand of the clock pushed 
past the hour. “Father didn’t say he 
would be late, did he?” This as she 
brushed Alicia’s curls and slipped a 
starched dress carefully over the little girl’s 
shoulders. ‘I’m always so nervous when 
he’s riding around alone on those country 
roads!” 

Why didn’t mother know, as Alicia 
knew that father was big and strong 
enough to take care of anything? He 
would always come back to the hotel, near 
enough to the usual time to give no reason 
for alarm. Mother, however, never showed 
that she had been anxious. Hardly had 
Frank come in, smiling, no matter what 
bumps had been in the road, or in the 
day’s work, but she would begin almost 
at once with— 

“Frank Stoneham, where is your hat? 
And look at the state of your new suit!” 

“ Tch, tch!” Father would click tongue 
and teeth together, and scowl with heavy 
brows at the dust spots on his clothes, 
brushing at them ineffectually with his 
fist. “My valet got out of the hired 
buggy a ways back, and the dirt of the 
road picked me for its own, damn it!” 

“ Frank!” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with that?” 

Alicia knew the answer. She could have 
sung it out in mother’s own tone of voice, 
with the high note on “ gentle ”: 

“It’s not gentlemanly.” 

“Oh, hell!” father might say. 

This persistent conflict that was caus- 
ing all the trouble had been set before 
Frank Stoneham and Sarah Craig ever 
met. The two had started their lives very 
differently, and a wide gulf lay between 
their standards. The point at issue was 
really whether you should be yourself or 
be what it was considered nice to be. 

Sarah Craig had been most carefully 
brought up in Willett, New York, where 
Frank stopped for a week in the spring of 
each year. Sarah’s father, Judge Craig, 
ruled over the town—pardon me, the city. 
To be born into a family at whose head a 
young judge sits, is an achievement in it- 
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self. Sarah never doubted it; but from 
the evening when she met Frank Stone- 
ham at the Elks’ dance, walked home with 
him in the moonlight, and heard him talk 
to her as she had always dreamed a prince 
might talk to her—from that evening until 
some time after she was married to him, 
she forgot how important it is to be the 
daughter of a judge. 

Not that Judge Craig didn’t try to re- 
mind her of it before it was too late. He 
did try, but to no avail. Frank had al- 
ready won Sarah Craig. He was delight- 
ed and intrigued by her unusual decorous- 
ness and her worshipful attitude, and he 
was a clever salesman. He insisted that 
she must marry him, or he would, as he 
put it, “just pick you up and carry you 
away.” Sarah—so much in love, and so 
certain that she would have died if he 
hadn’t insisted—said yes, she’d come, and 
rushed to tell the judge. 

Standing in his study, before his por- 
tentous desk, she hesitatingly told him that 
she was “ going to marry Frank Stoneham, 
that big blond man you met in the living 
room last night, father.” 

The judge refused to believe it. Sarah’s 
ears burned even to-day when she remem- 
bered her father’s blustering, infuriated, 
yet complete summing up of his charges 
against Frank, against all traveling sales- 
men. When he finished that, he went on 
to review her whole past mode of living. 

“What will take the place of your 
friends here, and your church work for the 
poor and needy? You always said you had 
to take care of somebody.” 

Sarah mumbled something about taking 
care of Frank. The judge didn’t even hear 
her. He was summing up, making predic- 
tions. 

“ You'll break your heart trying to make 
him into a respectable gentleman of prop- 
erty and conduct. Hark to me—you'll 
break your heart!” 

And he was almost right. For the whole 
first year of their marriage, Sarah, filled 
with hopeful energy, tried to train Frank 
up to a social consciousness equaling her 
own. She tried to make him take the place 
of all her friends in Willett, all her uplift 
work with the poor; but Frank changed 
not a whit. He smiled tolerantly at it 
all, and remained the same happy fellow. 

When she found she couldn’t change 
him, her father’s words came back to her; 
but Sarah’s heart did not break. Just as 
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it was cracking, Alicia was born. In the 
early morning of a glorious summer day 
she came—pink, bald, and squalling, look- 
ing astoundingly like Frank, considering 
all the differences. Around her small self 
gathered, unknowingly, all her mother’s 
corrective genius, all her mother’s hopes for 
social reéstablishment. 


I 


SMALL wonder, then, that Alicia learned 
early to make obeisance to cultivated man- 
ners. At three she could prattle the polite 
formulas of speech that mark the refined. 
She learned, too, that a clean, starched, 
immaculate appearance was more impor- 
tant than a romp. Everywhere they went 
people were forced to realize that mother 
and daughter had sprung from stock re- 
dundant with culture; and to the mother’s 
credit be it said that guests at the hotels 
invariably remarked what a well behaved 
child Alicia Stoneham was. 

Not even her mother knew the amount 
of self-control expended by Alicia in order 
to earn that passing comment. Proudly 
she heard Alicia say, after a little curtsy: 

“I’m very pleased to meet you, and I 
hope to see you again.” 

Mother didn’t even guess that if she 
hadn’t been so proudly standing by, her 
lips moving with Alicia’s—if she had been 
upstairs, say—Alicia might very possibly 
have dispensed with an introduction to the 
person in question, and might just have 
bounded up to him and said: 

“Where do you come from? What is 
it like there, and why? Tell me about it!” 

Mother, however, with perhaps a sixth 
sense, was there all the time; so Alicia 
made pretty curtsies, nice speeches, and a 
good impression. She had marvelous self- 
control, even as a child; but father did 
everything to make it harder. Every Sat- 
urday, as soon as mild weather set in, 
Alicia went off with him for the day. There 
was a great deal of play acting connected 
with these expeditions. Father learned to 
be casual about them, and Alicia even a 
trifle bored—only, however, until they got 
well out of sight of the hotel. 

The first time father spoke of his plan 
to mother, it met with definite opposition. 

“T’ll take her out for a picnic each Sat- 
urday,” he suggested. ‘‘ She’s mine, too, 
you know, little woman.” 

“Oh, Frank, she’ll come back so bois- 
terous and out of hand! You'll make her 
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into a tomboy. I have a hard enough time 
as it is.” 

“You'd like to go with me, wouldn’t 
you, kid?” 

“You bet!” 

“ Alicia!” her mother said sharply. 

“What’s the matter with ‘ you bet ’?” 
asked father. 

“It is not right. She should say, ‘ Yes, 
father, I should very much like to go ’— 
don’t you see?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Frank. “‘ You bet’ 
means that she likes it fine. That other 
sugar doesn’t mean anything.” 

“Tf you talk that way, Frank Stone- 
ham, I shan’t let you take her!” 

But Alicia promised to behave like a per- 
fect little lady, so they were allowed to go; 
and what times they had! There were cir- 
cuses in the spring and carnivals in the au- 
tumn. They waded in brooks, fished in 
creeks, climbed trees, picked nuts, berries, 
apples. They played Indians and cowboys. 
They explored new roads, hunted flowers, 
traveled fast and light. On that one day in 
the week Alicia gratefully released all the 
natural energy, the adventurous spirit, the 
love for fun, that she carefully held in 
check at other times. 

“ Now where’ll we go?” father would 
always say. 

The answer was always the same: 

‘“‘ Somewhere new and far, far away.” 

As soon as they struck the woods, he 
would fold Alicia’s dress and stiff lace pet- 
ticoat under the seat of the buggy, and a 
pair of overalls that he had hidden in his 
pocket would be brought forth and quickly 
slipped on. They managed, in that way, 
to come home looking almost as neatly 
dressed as when they started. 

Mother never suspected how they spent 
their time. With unconscious secretiveness 
they spoke conservatively, and without en- 
thusiasm, about the doings of the day. 
Alicia painstakingly ironed out all her bois- 
terous wrinkles, so that they didn’t show, 
until Saturday finally came around again. 
She was Alicia six days, and her father’s 
daughter the seventh. 

All week long she was mother’s darling. 
While other children in the hotel tore 
around the lobby screeching and sliding on 
the polished floor, and although Alicia’s 
feet itched to slide, too, she sat correctly 
and cut paper dolls under mother’s watch- 
ful eye. It was worth cutting paper dolls 
to have Saturday. It was worth not ask- 
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ing people about wonderful strange places, 
since she had Saturday. Alicia made a 
silent vow to grow up and make all days 
Saturdays. 

This duality persisted until the Stone- 
hams had to stop traveling and live in 
New York, so that Alicia, now grown from 
a little lady into a young lady, might 
attend private school. Frank grumblingly 
took a smaller territory in and around the 
city, and Mrs. Stoneham, selecting the 
neighborhood with great care, settled in 
the East Sixties. 

Some school friends of hers from Willett 
had also come to New York; and soon— 
about the time when Alicia was emerging 
from school—mother was active in social 
service work and moving in an accepted 
circle of former Willettites, who respected 
her as Judge Craig’s daughter, and Alicia 
as Judge Craig’s granddaughter. 

“She doesn’t look like a Craig, though, 
Sarah,” was the unfailing first comment 
of old friends upon seeing Alicia. 

She didn’t look like a Craig. The Craig 
sharpness of feature was lacking. Her 


hair was that fluffy, fly-away gold. Her 
nose was small, pert, uplifted. Her mouth 
was small, too, but ready to stretch into 


the most disarming grin. Her eyes were 
large— deep, questioning brown ones, 
never quiet except when she was posing. 
Her manner, with the Willettites, was as 
poised and composed as the manner that 
the judge himself assumed on the bench. 

Judge Craig still reigned supreme in 
Willett; but on the day after his seventy- 
fourth birthday he died leaving a very 
verbose and complicated will, which be- 
queathed substantial wealth to his daughter 
Sarah and a goodly parcel of property to 
his granddaughter Alicia. 

Plenty of money is never unpleasant, 
and Sarah Craig used it sagely in a short 
cut to the goal of her social ambitions. 
Alicia was patient and submissive. She 
did say that she wished to do something 
with her time, so she was allowed to 
attend a very choice and select class for 
incipient interior decorators, exclusively 
arranged for young ladies of culture who 
simply thrilled at having a career. 

Mother maneuvered Alicia’s coming out 
parties and tea dances so cleverly, invit- 
ing the right people and choosing the right 
gowns, that when Alicia was exactly eight- 
een years and one month old she was ad- 
mittedly engaged to Gilbert Lawrence, 
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eldest son of the New York branch of the 

Boston Lawrences—and if you don’t recog- 

= the name, you don’t deserve to meet 
im. 

Because of her mother’s intense and 
protracted training, Alicia accepted Gilbert 
as she had accepted the rest of her restric- 
tive disciplining—regarding him as inevi- 
table and perhaps providentially ordained 
for her. She talked to Gilbert in the ele- 
gant and gracious style that she had been 
taught to use since hotel lobby days; and 
this was precisely the only style in which 
Gilbert could answer. You could count on 
him absolutely to say only what had been 
said before in the best homes. 

He was considered the best catch of the 
season. He was a handsome young man, 
if you like them very thin and tall, with 
small blue eyes, sandy brows, and sleek, 
sandy hair. He had a small mustache, 
precisely cut, and he wore clothes that were 
made just for Gilbert Lawrence. He had 
no special hobbies or preferences, although 
he did like Alicia very much. He told her 
so when he asked her to marry him. 

He wanted her to know that there was 
nothing mercenary in his motive. His 
father had lost everything, it was true, but 
the Lawrences always had their pride, and 
her money had nothing to do with his pro- 
posal. 

“T should hope not!” replied Alicia, 
not as sweetly as she might. 

Mrs. Stoneham had told her daughter, 
before this dance, that Gilbert might pro 
pose. Alicia didn’t ask how her mother 
knew. She had asked how and why with 
disturbing results too many times. 

Gilbert was as nice as any of them—al- 
though Alicia hadn’t really talked at length 
to any of the others. Ever since her com- 
ing out party Gilbert had been hovering 
about, so close as to block out all competi- 
tors. 

“'He’s a very fine and cultured young 
man,” mother had said, “and will make 
you very happy.” 

Alicia doubted it. What she called be- 
ing happy had to do with things for which 
Gilbert didn’t stand for. He represented 
the curtsies, the paper dolls, the week days. 

“T think you are beautiful, Alicia,” said 
Gilbert. ‘ My father thinks so, too. He 
is very glad that you are coming into our 
family.” Gilbert coughed. ‘ He proposed 
that we should go around the world on 
our honeymoon. Would you like that?” 
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Around the world—in luxury, dressed in 
silks, resting on cushions, gazing through 
glasses mounted in mother-of-pearl! Gil- 
bert didn’t know it, but that wasn’t travel- 
ing. 
“ Dear Alicia!” said Gilbert, as he kissed 
her. “I know I shall always be glad that 
you came into our family!” 

“ H-m!” said Frank Stoneham, when he 
heard of Alicia’s engagement. “Is that 
what you want?” he added, when he had 
seen Gilbert. “ All glisten and no guts!” 

After this remark he was so emphatical- 
ly taken to task by mother that Alicia and 
her father carefully avoided all further con- 
versation on the subject. That was hard 
on them both, because there was some- 
thing hearty and refreshing about their oc- 
casional talks that smacked of old-time 
picnics. Mother, on the other hand, was 
tremendously pleased, and put additional 
money and energy into her neighborhood 
settlement house as a sort of thank offer- 
ing. 

III 


OF course, when a thing is all over and 
done with, it is hard to trace it back to its 
beginnings. 

“‘ Now let me see just how this all hap- 
pened,” you say to yourself, and you move 
around in a maze of inventoried reflections. 

It would be ironic, in this case, to blame 
it on the judge—venerable sire, honorably 
buried; but indirectly it was his fault, be- 
cause Mrs. Stoneham had to go to Willett 
to see about some of the’papers which the 
judge had treasured in such abundance. 
This left Alicia and her father in charge of 
all they surveyed. The season was spring, 
the day was Sunday. They were restless, 
both of them. Alicia sat in the formal liv- 
ing room of their new home, looking out of 
the window, thinking shamefully of things 
that she would like to be doing. She felt 
ungrateful that she wasn’t satisfied with 
all this perfection. She didn’t want to 
look ahead. She just wanted to gaze at 
the landscape on the wall. It was a coun- 
try scene—a tree-shaded road winding past 
a farmhouse, with a barn, and horses graz- 
ing on tender grass. 

She was staring pensively at it when 
she heard her father calling, as he came 
down the stairs: 

“ Kid, where are you?” 

He shouted it, Frank did, loudly, as if 
she were in the next meadow. He had 
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strode into the room, suddenly making the 
heavy hangings, the shaded lamps, the 
overstuffed chairs, the whole somber place, 
seem silly and pretentious. 

“Look here!” he said. ‘“ You look as 
if you’d been scolded. You need a change. 
You look peaked.” 

Alicia denied it. She felt fine, she said. 
Why should she need a change? Father 
had some plan—she could tell it by the 
way he swung back and forth on his toes 
and heels, and smiled down at her. He 
looked at her speculatively, and she grinned 
back at him. Then he came to the point. 

She was in his care now, wasn’t she? 
What he decided was law, wasn’t it? Well, 
he had just received a telegram from the 
firm’s main office in Philadelphia, asking 
him to break in a new salesman. The new 
man would be waiting for him the next 
morning at a town near Buffalo. Frank 
was going to show him the ropes for a 
week or so, and Alicia was coming along. 
He had made up his mind, and there was 
nothing more to be said. 

He read the telegram to Alicia—read it 
importantly, with dramatic emphasis, as if 
it were a Governor’s reprieve. When he 
finished, he looked up at her. 

“Come on, kid,” he said. “ Let’s go! 
We're the roving kind. The train leaves 
at seven. Can we make it?” 

Alicia stood up and nodded. Somehow 
she thought of worn overalls under a buggy 
seat. 

“Don’t take any good duds,” 
Frank; “and hurry, old-timer!” 

Was Alicia to blame if she found herself 
up in her room, throwing clothes into a bag 
as if the house was on fire? 

Even with all their rushing, they were 
the last ones to make the train, tearing 
through the gates to the trainman’s “ All 
aboard!” The music of the engine’s de- 
parting whistle was as good as a whole 
symphony orchestra to Alicia. The chang- 
ing scenery was better than any gallery in 
an art museum. Eating in a diner was 
epicurean, with the exhilarating feeling of 
disposing of food and getting somewhere 
at the same time. 

If there was anything more thrilling 
than to be awakened in a berth at night 
by the rough coupling of cars, and to peep 
out at a little wayside station, lit up like 
daytime, with men lounging around or 
carrying mail bags—if there was anything 
more thrilling than that, Alicia had never 
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experienced it. What could equal the pure 
joy of being hummed to sleep by the sound 
of wheels revolving under your toes, as you 
lay in a little oblong temporary bed—a bed 
that had been some one else’s the night 
before—and of spinning over ground black 
as pitch, racing past fields, forests, lakes, 
rivers? 

It was morning before she had had 
enough of the train. It was time to get 
off. Father teased her at breakfast, when 
she told him that she wanted just to ride 
on and on. 

“You'd make a bully traveling man’s 
wife,” he said. 

Then he scowled. Alicia frowned, too. 
She didn’t want to think of being any 
man’s wife just now. It was like remem- 
bering the dentist when chewing molasses 
candy. She was too happy to think about 
what Gilbert and her mother would say 
when they heard of this escapade. 

Father promised to take care of some of 
the consequences. 

“You'll have to explain it to your young 
man, but you can leave your mother to 
me,” he said, while they were having 
breakfast in the station lunch room. “ I’ve 
handled more ticklish business than this in 
my time. What do you want to do while 
I show this new man the ropes? Want to 
come up to the hotel, or just wander 
about?” 

“ Just wander about and explore.” 

So Alicia went about the little town. 
Mincing steps, bored expression, reserved 
aloofness, she shook from her as a puppy 
might shake off an unwelcome dousing. 
Where shop windows on Fifth Avenue 
might only have won a glance from Alicia 
at home, she didn’t at all mind pressing her 
nose against the glass of the general store 
on Main Street. 

Here was a delicious conglomeration of 
a family’s needs set out by a hopeful mer- 
chant. A new pot scraper leaned famil- 
iarly against a parlor lamp; gay sweaters 
were enticingly placed near bathroom fix- 
tures. Prim householders went in and out 
of the store door. Alicia watched. She 
even went in and bought some things for 
herself, with an eagerness that delighted 
the clerk. 

Back she came to the hotel with a hat 
box swinging from a forefinger —a long 
box in which a dress fitted snugly—and a 
gay tie for her father in a package. There 
wasn’t a Paris label on any of them, but 
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she had chosen them all herself, with not 
a word of advice or caution from any hu- 
man being. There was still time to dress 
before her father would return. Even if 
there hadn’t been, she would have changed 
into her new things. She felt new and 
=" and she would dress the way she 
eit. 

While filling the tub, Alicia shouted and 
sang above the rushing water; and when 
she had put on the new clothes, she gazed 
into the mirror with naive satisfaction. 
There was nothing extraordinary about her 
purchases. The dress was a spring green 
jersey, straight of line and simple, with a 
tiny white collar and a pale green four-in- 
hand tie. The hat was green, too, poke- 
shaped and tight-fitting, with just a spray 
of tiny cornflowers across the front—a 
child’s Easter bonnet. 

By the time Alicia ran down the stairs 
to the lobby, she was all ready to be ad- 
mired. Her father was waiting for her. 

“You look grand,” he said. ‘“ Did you 
throw out all the gewgaws you brought 
along?” 

No, she hadn’t; but did he really like 
her hat? 

“Sure!” Then he turned from her. 
“Tom!” he called across the lobby to the 
new salesman. ‘ Come here!” 

Tom came on the run—a tall, slender 
young fellow, looking like the Barefoot 
Boy dressed up, and not whistling for the 
moment. 

“Tom Talbot, this is my daughter, 
Alicia.” 

Father told it proudly, loud enough for 
the whole lobby to hear. The young man 
shot out his hand and pulled it back again 
in confusion. Alicia put hers out. 

“ H’llo!” she said. 

He grabbed her hand quickly, as if it 
might float away. 

“* Alicia!” he said, as if measuring her to 
her name. “ Yes, of course!” 

“This young man here thinks he’s go- 
ing to like the selling game.” 

“‘ And the traveling around too, sir!” 

“Don’t natural tramps just spot each 
other?” Father was laughing. “ We’re 
going in to eat now. On the train to- 
morrow, going down to Burton, you two 
can get acquainted.” 


IV 


Everysopy knows that you can get to 
know a person better on a train in four 
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hours than in weeks of Sunday afternoon 
calling; and Alicia Stoneham and Tom 
Talbot were no exceptions. Sitting close 
together, sunk low in a green plush seat, 
is conducive to cordial friendliness. There’s 
something in sliding scenery that makes 
the exchange of confidences an easy and 
pleasurable thing. 

He was, Tom Talbot told her, the son 
of the town grocer, and the day when he 
delivered his first order was the day when 
he decided to travel. It was more than a 
decision; it was an obsession. 

“T was seven then. I stood up on the 
top of a hill, and I made a vow. ‘ Tom- 
my,’ I said, ‘what do you want to do?’ 
And then I answered myself—I must have 
been a funny kid. I said, ‘I want to see 
everything, do everything, be everything 
that any one ever saw, did, or was be- 
fore.’ ” 

Alicia got a swift picture of Tom Talbot 
on that hill, making his vow. Suddenly 
she remembered her own vow, and she 
told him about it—about Saturdays, whole 
weeks of Saturdays. 

“But you can’t always do what you 
want,” she said argumentatively. “ Cir- 
cumstances prevent.” 

Tom 


“When you grow up you can.” 
had a soft, low voice that rumbled above 


the sound of the wheels. “I had to wait 
until I grew up. When you're young, of 
course, you have to do what yov’ze told— 
wash behind your ears, and everything.” 
He laughed. He had the cheeriest laugh 
for such a rumbling voice. ‘‘ You have to 
do what you’re told, and often, if you’re 
lucky, it suits you; but sometimes a fellow 
like me, with crazy dreams, gets shunted 
off on a branch track. It was only when 
I grew up that I could get back on my own 
main line again.” 

“Oh!” said Alicia. 
way it is!” 

“Maybe you, too?” Their eyes met in 
a surprised, revealing look; and _ then, 
abashed at his own discernment, Tom Tal- 
bot looked down at his hands and said: 
“T don’t know.” 

A thoughtful quiet settled down on 
them. The slight rhythmic movement of 
the train, stirring them identically, formed 
a motif for their thoughts. Alicia’s chang- 
ing ideas shuttled back and forth, and for 
the first time she felt the power of her own 
hand on the throttle. She had a right, 
then, to consider her own preferences. She 


“Maybe that’s the 
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could do something herself toward making 
her vow a reality. 

Tom’s voice slipped into her retrospec- 
tion. 

“ Haven’t you any plans like—well, 
plans like mine, you know?” 

Just now all I seem to want is to go 
around the country, and other countries, 
just this way. I want to go everywhere 
and see everything, traveling just this 
way.” Alicia waved vaguely toward the 
day coach, to their grips in the wire racks 
overhead, their own agreeable informality. 
“It’s nice to meet people.” 

“Isn’t it?p—people who are going after 
the same things, like you and ”—as she 
looked up quickly, he retreated shyly— 
“you and your father. It has been fine to 
start off this way. Like getting a good start 
in a race that you’ve been training for. An 
orange?” He broke in on his own abashed 
smile to ask it. A fruit and candy ven. 
dor, on his way through the train, was 
resting his basket with hopeful expectancy 
on the arm of their seat. ‘‘ Chocolate with 
almonds?” 

Alicia nodded. They both chose the 
same things, dividing the chocolate. The 
breaking of the fast together was like 
drinking a toast to each other’s future, with 
all good wishes. 

If you’ve ever been through it yourself, 
you know that you can be making up your 
mind about a thing for a long time and 
not suspect it. When a sudden revolution- 
ary decision blazes up within you, rest as- 
sured that it has smoldered a long time. 
Alicia didn’t know that she was beginning, 
at the back of her head, to word a tele- 
gram. She didn’t talk of Gilbert. She 
believed that she wasn’t thinking of Gil- 
bert. She thought she was enjoying every 
minute so much that she didn’t want to 
think of anything else; while in reality she 
was making up her mind to have as much 
of this roving life as she wanted. Her de- 
cision was made before she realized. 

For the next three days of traveling and 
selling, her father, Tom, and Alicia—or 
mostly just Tom and Alicia—talked about 
her future and Tom’s in that involving yet 
impersonal way that admitted nothing and 
yet, by the very tenor of their speech, ac- 
cepted everything. 

It was in the train, going toward Syra- 
cuse, where Alicia would get off to change 
for Willett and meet her mother, that time 
seemed to be hurrying too fast; and yet 
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their own plans, knitted by a comparison 
of their secret dreams, made them consider 
in a critical way what the sliding pano- 
rama had to offer. 

“ That’s a nice little homestead,” Tom 
said quickly, pointing. “The barn looks 
a bit shabby, though.” 

“Did you see the darling little calf in 
the field?” 
“ Sure! 

costs!” 

So they would discuss, with great de- 
liberation, a piece of property, live stock, 
a farmhouse; as if they were indeed on the 
spot, with funds and serious intentions, in- 
stead of already being miles farther on. 

“ Quick—did you see that nice horse?” 

“It was frightened by the train, poor 
thing.” 

“Some time ”—Tom recrossed his legs 
leisurely, as if they were before a fire— 
“some time I suppose it’s wise to settle 
down—after being all over first, I mean. 
One should settle down and have—well, a 
horse apiece.” A pause. ‘ You feel that 
way, don’t you?” 

Alicia turned it over in her mind. Travel 
a few years this way, go everywhere, and 
then take a farm? She considered it all 
very carefully. 

“Ves, I feel that way, too,” she said at 
length, as if committing herself to a 
promise. 


Wonder what a place like that 
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It was after she said this that she asked 
Tom to get her a telegraph blank. He 
brought it back with him, smiling eagerly, 
knowingly. 

“You're going to telegraph your mother 
that you’re traveling farther with us?” 

“No, I’m sending word to my fiancé 
that our engagement is broken.” 

“Oh, the man your father spoke about? 
He must have known, then. He saw me 
with the telegraph blank, and when he 
heard it was for you, he said: ‘ The kid’s 
found her reason!’ ” 

Alicia sent the telegram at the next sta- 
tion. As she did so, she pictured the whole 
scene with her mother, in which she her- 
self, for the first time, would emerge 
triumphant by simply saying: 

“T’m following in your footsteps. Didn’t 
you leave home and travel? Didn’t you, 
mother, dear?” 

Of course she hadn’t worded the last 
sentence until after she and Tom had rid- 
den another two hours—after, in fact, they 
had ridden through a tunnel. Aren’t tun- 
nels heavenly things? 

Father was standing beaming down at 
them when the train struck the light. He 


stood by proudly and smiled, as he heard 


their plans. He nodded his head happily, 
as if he had planned it all himself. 
“Youre glad you came, kid?” 
“You bet!” said Alicia, 





MY LOVE 


My love may come as a rider 
Over a windy plain, 

Galloping in the sunlight, 
Splashing through the rain; 


Or else as a dreamy shepherd, 
Driving cloud-white sheep, 

Playing on a reed flute, 
Singing me to sleep. 


He may come as a stalwart swimmer, 
Out of a cold, clean sea, 

Bringing shells of coral 
And mother-of-pearl to me. 


Oh! My love shall come in the morning 
With a sunbeam for a staff, 

And instead of a kiss to greet me with, 
My love shall carry a laugh. 


Theodora Elizabeth Schneider 











Gold 


A STORY OF CENTRAL AMERICA, WHEREIN TWO WHITE PROS- 
PECTORS FIND THE YELLOW METAL THAT DRIVES 
MEN MAD WITH THE LUST OF POSSESSION 


By John Steuart Erskine 


IHE old Indian scrutinized the white 
men carefully, his brown eyes alert 
and appraising. 

“It is not the custom among us to al- 
low girls to leave the village,” he said at 
last. “ Perhaps, when we come to know 
you, we may allow you wives.” 

The red-haired man scowled disappoint- 
edly. His face, seared with the lines of 
hardship and unhealthy living, was _ ill- 
humored and vicious. 

“You’ve known me seven years,” he 
grumbled in the bad Spanish which was 


their common tongue. “TI tell you what 
I'll do: [ll give you money for the girl— 
gold.” 


Jay, his companion, gave a sudden, in- 
stinctive shake of his head, as if in con- 
demnation of bad tactics. 

“No, senor,” said the Indian, curtly but 
not discourteously. 

Jay emptied the calabash of chicka, 
which had been the old Indian’s welcoming 
cup. 
“T thank you,” he said, interposing a 
broad shoulder between the two men. 
“ Have you any coffee to sell?” 

The old man became genial again, and, 
turning, strode into the thatch house. 

Jay turned upon his partner. 

“You damn fool!” he said angrily. 
“You ought to know better than that. 
You can’t touch these Paya women. And 
you can’t buy them—they’re too damn in- 
different. These Indians think gold is the 
property of the devil and not to be 
touched.” 

Their host returned with a few pounds 
of sun-dried coffee, and a deal was made. 
The two partners picked up their shot- 
guns, cried “ Adios” to the swarm of wom- 
en and children under the palm leaf shel- 
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ter, and swung off down the trail. The 
devil was still riding on Red Horton’s 
shoulders, and he muttered his ill humor 
aloud as he walked. 

“Seven years,” he grumbled. “ Still 
living in this damn place, still hoping to 
find something worth taking out. No 
nearer anything now than when I came to 
Central America. Even if there is any- 
thing here, we couldn’t develop it. Lose 
it to some damn mining firm. Better get 
out now.” 

Jay turned with the grin that was never 
long absent from his face. 

“The gold’s here, Red,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘You know that. We can always 
make day wages washing, anyhow. Then, 
when we find the real ledge, we'll be on 
Easy Street. Handfuls of it!” 

He made a gesture of scooping up gold 
with his hand, and grinned mockingly, 
himself not more than half believing that 
his vision would ever come true. For years 
he had spurred himself on with these 
dreams of the gold as he would find it at 
last. 

Twice Jay had gone away to seek a more 
satisfactory life, and each time he had been 
called back by horrible thoughts of others 
washing the sands of his rivers, of others 
finding his ledge of gold; and each time he 
had haled Red from his work and had led 
him away to the headwaters of the Alva- 
rado River to seek their mine again. For 
Jay’s was the vision and the planning, the 
great, vapory dream of gold in which the 
two men were wasting the best years of 
their lives. 

“Tf I had five thousand dollars,” Red 
muttered on, “I’d go back to the States, 
get a job, get married, settle down. Have 
something to eat, somebody to talk to at 
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night; able to go to the movies or for a 
ride in the car. Now we'll get back to 
the shack, cook supper—deer meat, beans 
and bananas—and then we'll fight the 
mosquitoes for an hour, and then go to 
bed. Damn this place!” 

Jay stared blankly ahead of him. He 
had thought these same thoughts a thou- 
sand times before, and it was useless to go 
over the same ground again. 

“To-morrow we can try a new place,” 
he suggested. ‘In Nicaragua they say 
you can guess where a ledge is by the num- 
ber of paleto trees. Seems they like gold 
best to grow on. I been noticing a lot up 
above the big cliffs along the river. Let’s 
try there.” 

Red made a weary gesture of despair. 

“ Hell!” he said. ‘ All right.” 

They pushed into the grassy clearing in 
the middle of which stood their hut. The 
listless ghost of a fire still flickered under 
their big iron pot, from which came the 
smell—which custom had stripped of its 
savor—of venison and beans. 

They scooped out bowlfuls of the stew 
and ate in silence, seated on the old logs 
that were scattered everywhere. As the 
sun set, mosquitoes arose from the grass 
and sang about their ears. Tiny sand flies 
plagued their faces and necks and hands. 
For an hour the men strode up and down, 
slapping the gnats; but at last they aban- 
doned the weary attempt to shorten an 
eleven-hour night, and crawled into their 
mosquito curtains to sleep. 


II 


In the east the stars began to pale. The 
chill of morning was in the air. On the 
forested hillside a bird ventured to speak, 
chirping, at first slowly, musically, timid- 
ly, as if he were afraid of the great silence 
around him, then gathering assurance at 
the sound of his own voice. 

Other birds awakened. One wove a 
silvery double note into the frail back- 
ground of sound; a tinamou whistled quav- 
eringly up a musical scale. In the bushes 
by the river the wrens began to chant vig- 
orously. The sky lightened. A small cloud 
overhead caught the sun and cast a rose- 
ate glow upon the valley, wakening the 
trees into dim being and bringing a faint 
reflection from the dark pools of the river. 

Now the songs of the birds were lost in 
the din of parrot voices that screeched and 
chuckled and howled in the tree tops. In 


the canebrakes upstream the chachalacas 
awoke and trumpeted raucously in the 
dawn. With shrill chitterings two small 
gray rats scuttled across the bare floor of 
the kitchen and disappeared into the grass. 

Jay appeared in the doorway and stared 
up at the sky. In the pale light of dawn 
his face looked wan and old. He rubbed 
the sleep from his cheeks and began to 
dress, shaking each garment carefully be- 
fore he put it on. Then he strolled down 
to the riverside to wash. 

Red also came to the door and scowled 
about him. His eye fell on the kitchen 
fire which had died down to white ash, 
and he crushed a piece of pine with the 
back of an ax and arranged the splinters 
in a pyramid. In a few moments the fire 
was again alight, and he set the stewpot 
to warm. Then he, too, took the path to 
the river. He passed Jay, and the two 
men made way for each other, but spoke 
no word. They had abandoned all salu- 
tations years before. 

They met again in the kitchen. Each 
scooped a cupful of tepid stew from the 
pot and set himself dutifully to eat. The 
monotony of their food had long since 
killed all appetite in them. 

“With five thousand dollars,” Red mut- 
tered aloud, “I wouldn’t have to eat this 
damn swill again for the rest of my life. 
I’d get back to a civilized country and 
Stay there.” 

Jay made no answer. He knew that Red 
was not talking to him. He, too, had 
dreamed of the day when he would make 
a killing and go. Now he knew that he 
would never go; but he still dreamed, deny- 
ing even to himself that the thirst for gold 
—pure gold taken from the ground and 
held in the hand—had mastered him. 

Breakfast finished, they washed their 
cups in the water; Red picked up a shovel, 
Jay an ax, and they took the trail down- 
stream. Half a mile below their camp the 
river flowed between high cliffs of gray 
stone. Here the prospectors halted to con- 
sult. 

‘“ That’s what I was talking about,” Jay 
said. ‘ You see how the paleto trees clus- 
ter up there. We know there might be a 
ledge here somewhere; so let’s try there. 
If it ain’t there, we’ve lost a little time, 
nothing else, and we’ll know if there’s any- 
thing in this paleto business.” 

Red muttered a surly word of disbelief, 
but he made no objections. They forded 
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the river and started to climb. The bush 
was thick at the edge of the cliff, so Jay 
drew his machete from its scabbard and 
chopped a path through the tangle of vines 
and brambles. 

“‘ Look out!” Red cried. 

The bushes around Jay swayed vile: 
ly outward, the ground crumbled beneath 
his feet. He gave a wild leap and flung 
himself almost clear; at the same moment 
Red dropped to the ground, grasped Jay’s 
wrist with his right hand and a sapling 
with his left, and hauled his partner to 
safety. 

With a roar the earth and rotten stone 
that had formed the edge of the cliff, 
plunged into the shallow river and crashed 
on the stony bottom. Jay stood up and 
shook himself, section by section, care- 
fully. 

“Damn it all!” he said angrily. 
lost my machete.” 

A hundred feet above them was the goal 
they sought, a group of tall ironwood trees 
with great buttressed roots and straight 
gray trunks that lifted crowns of fine green 
leaves one hundred feet into the air. Be- 
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neath the tall trees the ground was shaded 
by small palms, the trunks of which were 


armed with flat spines. Near the edge of 
the cliff a knob of rock jutted out from 
the ground. 

“Where do we begin?” Red demanded. 
“ Looks as though we could push this rock 
over.” 

He set his shoulder against the bowlder 
and heaved. There was no result. 

“Get a lever,” he called. 

Jay picked up the ax, and with two 
strokes felled one of the small palms, which 
he set about trimming of its spines. Red 
shoveled the dirt away from around the 
stone and heaved again. 

Lazily the bowlder released its grip; it 
flopped once, twice, downhill, and plunged 
over the edge of the cliff. A second later 
it crashed against the face of the rock, 
bounded off and fell shattered in the shal- 
low water far below. 

Red scratched around among the rotten 
stone upon which the bowlder had lain. 
Some fragments came loose, and he picked 
them up. They were surprisingly heavy. 
He turned one of them over, and his eye 
caught a gleam of yellow. 

Suddenly his knees shook beneath him, 
and prickling chills ran up and down his 
back. He _ swallowed violently. He 
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glanced up and found his companion’s eyes 
upon him. 

“Tron pyrites,” he remarked, and tossed 
the stone aside, and he laughed aloud, a 
laugh that did not ring true. 

Beneath his feet lay gold, and gold 
meant home and all the things that he had 
longed for. Who knew if there were gold 
enough for two? Loyalty and friendship 
were lost in his mad desire to own this gold 
for himself. 

“Let’s try farther up the river,” Red 
suggested. 

Jay grinned, but his eyes were wide 
open. 

* Come on,” 

All morning they searched, digging, 
chipping, probing; but they found not a 
sign of gold. At last Jay straightened up 
and wiped the sweat from his eyes with 
his sleeve. 

““T guess there’s nothing in this paleto 
business after all,” he said regretfully. 
“ Let’s go.” 

Red nodded agreement. He picked up 
the shovel and waited for Jay; but Jay 
was blowing his nose hard and long, so 
Red stooped, untied his boot lace, and tied 
it again. Jay watched him a moment; 
then he picked up the ax and strode off 
down the path. He was smiling, but there 
was no beauty in his smile. 

They reached the camp and sat down in 
silence to their meal. 

“Time we cleaned out this pot,” sug- 
gested Jay. “ Must be a thousand cock- 
roaches in it by now. Let’s get some fresh 
meat.” 

“We're a couple of damn fools,” Red 
said gloomily. “Up at the Paya village 
yesterday and forgot to get us a dog. Hunt 
all day and maybe not get anything with- 
out one.” 

Jay climbed to his feet. 

“Let's try, anyway,” he offered. 
“Which way will you go— upstream or 
downstream?” 

Red hesitated, glancing furtively at 
Jay’s quizzical face. Did he suspect any- 
thing? The best way was to avert suspi- 
cion. 

“Upstream,” he answered. 

Jay nodded indifferently and said: 
“ Then Dll go downstream.” 

He arose and scratched a pattern in the 
dust with his moccasined toe. He picked 
up his shotgun, broke open the breech, and 
stared down the barrel. The metal shone 


he agreed. 
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like glass, but Jay began to clean it again. 
He was still polishing industriously when 
Red set off along the upstream trail; then 
he smiled grimly, pocketed a handful of 
cartridges, and slouched away down the 
trail by which they had returned that 
morning. 

He walked clumsily, his shoulders 
humped, his head bent, his shotgun under 
his arm, but his stride was effortless and 
swift. Half an hour later he stood at the 
edge of the cliff and stared around him. 
The trail to the camp was veiled by leaves, 
and his closest examination warned him 
of no movement. Evidently Red had not 
yet begun to follow him. Far away up- 
stream a canoe showed for a moment at 
the bend of the river. Now he must make 
an ambush. 

“Damn his soul!” he muttered. “ Does 
he think he can put anything like that 
over on me?” 

He settled himself comfortably between 
two roots of an ironwood tree, and pre- 
pared to wait. The heat of the afternoon 
was paralyzing. The murmur of the 
stream came faintly to his ears. On a 


level with his eyes a white hawk with black- 
tipped wings circled over the valley below, 


screaming from time to time like a soul in 
pain. The monotonous voices of the doves 
seemed to grow fainter and fainter. Jay’s 
eyelids closed. 

iil 


Rep hesitated, gnawing his fist nervous- 
ly. Did Jay suspect? If they should meet 
downstream that suspicion would become 
a certainty. He took a step forward and 
hesitated again. If Jay suspected, his first 
act would be to go to the cliff and dig for 
himself. If Jay did not suspect, nothing 
would matter; but Red was practically 
sure that he suspected. Even now he 
might be examining the ledge above the 
cliff and planning how he might win all 
the gold for himself. 

“My gold!” Red gave a sob of panic 
and hatred, turned and raced back along 
the trail downstream. Branches whipped 
across his face, drawing blood, yet he could 
feel nothing but the murder in his heart. 
Here he marked the print of Jay’s moc- 
casin in the mud. 

_ Now he spied a canoe passing along the 
river, and he recognized among the pad- 
dlers the old Indian from whom they had 
bought coffee the day before. He passed 
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them, splashed through the river, and 
plunged into the woods on the other side. 
Then his caution reasserted itself, and he 
crept up the newly cut trail, watching and 
listening. 


Jay’s head nodded forward on his chest, 
and he awoke with a start. He looked 
around him with surprise. Had he been 
asleep long? He glanced at the sun, but 
its position did not seem to have changed. 
Perhaps he had dozed only a moment. He 
peered around the roots of the tree and saw 
nothing new. It occurred to him that he 
might have miscalculated Red’s actions, 
misinterpreted his expression. He had not 
come. 

If there had been gold under that bowl- 
der, he would certainly have come already. 
Perhaps this situation was born but of a 
distorted imagination. What was hidden 
in the hole at the edge of the cliff—iron 
pyrites or gold? If it were gold, only one 
of the two prospectors would live through 
the night. 

Gold! Jay felt his throat tighten. His 
old dreams were around him. He im- 
agined himself pouring gold dust through 
his fingers and feeling the weight and cling 
of it. He crept to the edge of the cliff and 
scrabbled among the loose earth and rot- 
ting stone where the bowlder had lain, sup- 
ported by a stump now decayed. Here 
was a gleam of yellow metal. He dug 
frantically with his hands. 

Now he grasped something cold and 
heavy. He struck the dirt from it and 
stared at it. It was a lump of gold, con- 
torted and nodulated like a cinder, and as 
large as a pigeon’s egg. He stared at the 
nugget eager-eyed. His breath came short 
and quick. At that moment the world was 
his. 

There was a sudden cry in his ear: 
“ That’s mine!” A snatching hand struck 
the nugget to the ground. ‘There was no 
time for thought. The two men flung 
themselves after the nugget, crashed to- 
gether and struggled violently, locked in 
each other’s arms. 

In an instant Jay was on top, his great 
arms crushing out his opponent’s breath, 
and Red felt himself weakening. He tore 
a hand loose and jabbed at Jay’s eyes, and, 
seizing an opportunity, drove his knee into 
Jay’s stomach. The blow told, Jay’s grip 
relaxed, and Red twisted himself to the 
top. 
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Then in an instant the fight was over. 
The stability of the world dissolved; their 
eyes were full of dust, but they saw the 
gray face of the cliff rushing past them, 
and they knew that they were falling. 


“Ha!” the old Indian cried, and in- 
stantly the three paddlers backed water 
and checked the motion of the canoe. Like 
a great whirling spider the two bodies 
dropped, still clinging together, and in the 
air around them grew a constellation of 
falling stones. 

Thirty feet above the surface of the 
water a sloping ledge jutted out from the 
face of the cliff, and against this the ava- 
lanche struck. The stones rang loudly and 
rebounded, falling with a clatter on the 
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narrow stone bar at the other marge of 
the river; the bodies thudded, rolled over 
once, and splashed into the shallow water. 
A cloud of pale dust descended slowly after 
them, spread itself over the face of the 
river, gleamed for a moment and was lost 
among the ripples. 

“The madness of the gringos has de- 
stroyed them,” the old Indian remarked 
indifferently. ‘Now I must seek another 
husband for my daughter, since I had 
promised her to the black-haired one.” 

The canoe slid past the shattered bodies, 
and the Indians paddled a shade more 
rapidly. 

“The devil protects his own,” the old 
man observed. ‘ They had touched his 
gold and it had made them mad.” 





STILLED WINGS 


Far down ‘neath the red horizon 
That dips to the Southern Cross, 
Where the palm trees sough and rustle, 
And the blue waves leap and toss, 
Lies the Port of the Missing Seamen 
Who never will ship again, 
But safe and secure in their haven 
Are done with the world of men. 


Oh, strange are the tales they tell us 
Of the good ships lost at sca 

In the rack and wreck of the mighty deep, 
Where the storm clouds dip and flee; 

But stranger still are the newer tales 
Of the white ships in the sky 

That dart and play in the Great White Way; 
Like hurricane clouds that fly. 


But they, too, have come to anchor 
In this port of the waving palm, 

And their birdlike ships are lost at sea, 
Patchworked with its storm and calm; 

And the valiant hearts that have braved the deep 
Are one with these newer men 

Whose bright wings fluttered against the blue, 
And never came home again. 


Now the throb of each motor’s silenced; 
The whine of their struts no more 

Shall sing through stinging morning air 
High up on the sky’s blue floor; 

But safe in that sheltered haven 
That nestles behind the hill, 

In the Port of the Missing Seamen 


Lo, their restless wings are still! 


Newton Rosser Smith 














Lovely Enough to Frame 


THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER FINDS HIMSELF SLIGHTLY 
OUT OF FOCUS, BUT MANAGES TO MAKE A SPEAKING 
LIKENESS WITH DAN CUPID’S AID 


By Helen R. L. Valentine 


E wasn’t really following the young 
woman. He just happened to be 
walking up Fifth Avenue right be- 

hind her. 

There was something interesting about 
her, he told himself. She carried herself 
with supreme ease. She walked so well. 
And the color of the hair which showed at 
the side of her small black hat was some- 
thing to write about. Keating always no- 
ticed such things. 

Dion Keating was a photographer. He 
was not, however, a man who took pic- 
tures. He took portraits for which he 
charged a hundred dollars, and he wouldn't 
take any one who didn’t interest him. 
Naturally he had more requests for ap- 
pointments than he could possibly handle. 

Keating wasn’t a bit susceptible to femi- 
nine charms, except as they would appear 
through the eye of his camera. Perhaps 
he saw too many beautiful women. May- 
hap he saw too much of them. 

His pictures had a sly way of emphasiz- 
ing traits, just a bit in the manner of the 
moderns. ‘“ Portrait of Miss M—” You 
know the kind. 

Even “beauties” suddenly discovered 
that they had flaws—when they saw the 
evidence of their proofs. And it was ru- 
mored that Keating took a definite delight 
in retouching just as much as he pleased, 
and not one line more. 

Keating watched this girl critically as 
she swung up the avenue. She stopped be- 
fore a window of etchings—good ones. He 
caught a glimpse of her profile. Ah! It 
was the sort of face one would photograph 
in profile. 

She turned. No, it wasn’t! 
those eyes. 


Not with 
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“Um,” he thought, “she’s just about 
lovely enough to frame.” 

Away she went. Some finely modeled 
shoes in a shop window brought her to 
another halt. No wonder. With feet like 
hers, who wouldn’t be interested in a shoe 
display ? 

Next she threw a glance over her shoul- 
der at a window of tailored, smart frocks. 
But before a display of semiprecious 
stones, she stopped dead, quite rightly. She 
was the sort of girl who should wear jade 
and turquoise and—yes, amethysts. 

At Fifty-Ninth Street she glanced at her 
wrist watch. Her pace grew brisker. She 
must have an appointment, Keating de- 
cided. 

She was the sort of person, he mused, 
who really sees things in shop windows. 
The girl was not one of those who look into 
windows containing everything from fruit 
to furniture, and see only their own reflec- 
tions in the plate glass. 

Suddenly he realized, with a start, that 
she had disappeared into a doorway. It 
was one of those pleasant houses in the 
Sixties. Before him was a group of three, 
bafflingly alike. 

Into which one had she gone? And how 
had she managed to get through the guard- 
ed gates so quickly? She must have used 
a key. It was curious. People who live 
on Fifth Avenue in the Sixties don’t usu- 
ally carry keys. 

Confound it, why hadn’t he watched to 
see which house she entered. Well, what 
difference would it have made if he had? 

He sauntered over to the park side, 
jumped on a bus and rode down to his 
studio at Twelfth Street. Why, he asked 
himself, did he feel this interest in a strange 
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young woman? Did he want to photo- 
graph her? He decided that he didn’t. 


i 


Ban! What a poor batch of proofs. 
Dion Keating dropped them on top of a 
pile of mail that cluttered his desk. He 
rang for his secretary, and said: 

“Barton, cancel my appointments for 

the remainder of the afternoon. I’m going 
out.” 
If Barton were the sort of person who 
could be surprised by the vagaries of the 
human race, four years as Keating’s sec- 
retary would have given his eyebrows a 
permanent curve. But Barton didn’t flick 
an eyelash. 

“ Very well, Mr. Keating,” he remarked. 
“There are only two.” 

Keating took his hat, set it a bit aslant 
on his smooth brown head, and strode from 
his studio. Out in the spring sun, he 
stopped. He hadn’t the slightest idea why 
he had broken his appointments and rushed 
from his studio. He just didn’t feel like 
working, he told his artistic conscience. 

Before he realized that he had formed 
a decision, he found himself hailing a taxi- 
cab and giving the chauffeur instructions 
to drive up Fifth Avenue to Sixty-Third 
Street. When the cab was under way he 
called himself several kinds of an idiot, 
but he didn’t tell the driver to stop before 
the destination was reached. 

Keating chose a bench near an entrance 
to the park. It was almost opposite that 
group of houses wherein the girl had dis- 
appeared. He sat there, staring at every 
one who passed. 

“ Fool that I am!” he thought. “ Peo- 
ple who live in this neighborhood don’t sit 
in Central Park—but—but she might!” 

But she didn’t. He arose stiffly, realized 
that he hadn’t changed his position for 
more than an hour, muttered a few choice 
bits about a two-legged jackass, and left 
the park. 

About ten minutes later, the girl strolled 
dreamily up from the park, sat down on 
that identical bench, and opened a book. 
She came here often. 

The next morning, Keating flipped his 
mail from one side of his plate to the other. 
Here were bills, invitations, requests for 
appointments, advertisements. He knew 


them by heart without opening them. 
He always liked the outsides of letters 
so much better than their contents. 


It was 
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somewhat like a woman whom you see, 
but don’t know. She is always more fetch- 
ing than the one you see and know! 

But here was a letter that looked prom- 
ising. The rather generous envelope wore 
a large and easy-looking sort of writing. 
He turned it over. The address was Fifth 
Avenue—and, by a rapid bit of mental 
gymnastics, he figured that it must be in 
the lower Sixties. Perhaps— 

He opened the letter with the first faint 
flicker of interest that the world had 
evoked since he had blinked open his eyes 
that morning. It read: 





Dear Mr. KeEatINnc: 

I know your reputation and your work. LI iike 
both. I am seized with a desire to see myself as 
others are forced to see me. Will you risk your 
lens and your fame and take a try at a face that 
has so far never had itself presentably photo- 


graphed ? 
I'm not bad when I smile, but I hate smiling 
pictures. Marre Kay DANFoRTH. 


Mr. Keating wrote in reply: 


Dear Miss DANFORTH: 

I do, too. You needn’t smile. I imagine I'll 
be able to make you presentable, though serious. 
Eleven o’clock on Thursday. Dion KEATING. 


It was ridiculous for a man with his 
reputation for exclusiveness to be so friend- 
ly. But, somehow, the lady’s letter pro- 
voked that sort of answer. And why, when 
he wrote it, did the flash of a certain girl 
walking smoothly up Fifth Avenue animate 
his thoughts? It must have been the ad- 
dress. 

Thursday came, sunny, vivid, bright 
with the gleam of May. At a few minutes 
after eleven—it was cheeky to keep him 
waiting—a soft purr announced the stop- 
ping of a motor car. Keating actually 
pushed the gauze curtains a half inch aside 
and took a furtive peep. It was an im- 
ported car. It would be—with that ad- 
dress. A smart hat, trim feet, came next 
to his vision. That’s all a fourth floor view 


vouchsafed. 
Tit 


“ Mr. KEATING? Good morning.” 

The caller was attractive—but nothing 
at all like the lady of the shop windows. 
He was an ass to be disappointed! This 
one had a good smile, but her face was 
much better in repose. She had diagnosed 
herself all wrong photographically. 

Before Keating went to work he always 
chatted a few minutes. He watched, with- 





LOVELY ENOUGH TO FRAME 


out seeming so to do, and decided which 
were his sitter’s charms and which her lia- 
bilities. 

Miss Danforth was really lovely, but the 
least bit sharp in outline. She had brown 
eyes, well set; a good nose, excellent hair, 
mouth a shade too small and thin, but fine- 
ly molded. 

She should photograph well, but Keat- 
ing wasn’t interested. Suddenly he real- 
ized that Miss Danforth was saying some- 
thing about some one she had seen on her 
way down. 

“quite lovely, with the gayest sort of 
coppery curls and cornflower eyes.” 

Hope, almost dead in his breast, gave a 
convulsive wriggle. 

“ But the child was so badly groomed 
and its nurse was shabby. Why will peo- 
ple have—” 

So the curls and the eyes were merely 
those of a strange child. Hope turned up 
its toes. Keating went to work. 

Grimly he took a dozen poses. Silently, 
doggedly, he was doing his best, but not 
quite managing to overcome his dislike. 
And — was it possible? —his disappoint- 
ment. 

The proofs were terrible. He knew they 
would be. They showed the subject as 
hard—much harder than she really was. 
They had a briskness that was completely 
forbidding. Curtly he told Barton to send 
them out to Miss Danforth. 

He expected an upbraiding letter. But 
this is what the mail brought in two days 
later: 


Dear Mr. KEatInc: 

How could you? I know I’m pretty terrible, 
but not quite like these. Won't you take another 
try? Perhaps if you were to bring your camera 
to my home and get the wild animal in its native 
environment, you wouldn’t produce quite so un- 
friendly a batch of proofs. 

Will you come? Marie Kay DANFoRTH. 


Would he come? No, he most certainly 
would not! What—go to all the trouble 
of carting his paraphernalia up to the Six- 
ties, to be frozen into insensibility by that 
iceberg again? Not he. Once was enough 
for any man. 

She lived in the Sixties on Fifth Avenue, 
didn’t she? So did the girl with the per- 
fectly codrdinated walk. What a differ- 
ence! But, why should he be such an ut- 
ter idiot and still think of that girl. 

Somehow that note suggested her much 
more definitely than it did the chilly Miss 
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Danforth. He was going into his dotage. 
Time he went away—or something. 

Just then his secretary came in. 

“‘ Barton,” Keating said, in a far-away 
voice, “arrange for a sitting at this ad- 
dress some time next week.” 

Now, why under heaven had he said 
that? He really didn’t want to go. Ah, 
well, what did it matter? He would charge 
her a flat thousand for his trouble—and 
give the money to a pet charity. 


IV 


Barton reminded him of his appoint- 
ment. 

“ Have the camera there promptly, will 
you, Barton?” 

“ Certainly, sir, I’ve phoned for a cab 
already.” 

“ Very well, I’ll meet you there. Want 
to walk a bit of the way, or go by bus.” 

It wasn’t possible! Miss Danforth lived 
in one of those very houses! The three 
stolid, uncommunicative house fronts sent 
the funniest prickle down Keating’s spine. 

Into which of them had she gone? Per- 
haps she was a visitor? No, she had had 
a key. Thinking about her again, he 
thought grimly. Well, there’s no fool like 
an imaginative one. He hadn’t been such 
a darned sap when he was a sophomore 
at college. 

Miss Danforth’s drawing-room was 
charming, in a conventional manner. It 
contained chaste etchings, exquisite bits of 
pottery; fine old chairs, and deep, sound- 
killing carpets. It was the usual drawing- 
room for an ultra-fine, ever-so-rich home. 

“Has my man arrived with the 
camera?” Keating asked the footman. 

“No, sir; not as yet. I shall show him 
in here, sir, just as soon as he comes.” 

“Please do. I thought he’d be late; he 
took a taxicab.” 

“Yes, sir,” the footman agreed, and 
walked mechanically away. Street traffic 
at close to the saturation point meant 
nothing in his well-ordered life. 

There was no sign of Miss Danforth. 
Well, if she didn’t appear soon, he’d raise 
that thousand to two. Ah, here comes the 
lady! She was smiling, just a bit more 
friendly than the last time. She wore 
black, which is always good for a photo- 
graph. 

“1’m sorry, Miss Danforth, my camera 
is not yet here,” Keating explained, “ but 
Barton should arrive at any moment. 
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Meanwhile, perhaps we can have a bit of 
a chat and I can trap a few impressions of 
the ‘ wild animal.’ ” 

He smiled. It was the rare and com- 
pletely disarming Keating smile. It met 
no answering gleam from Miss Danforth’s 
fine eyes. 

“ Animal?” the lady inquired coolly. 
“You are no more flattering with your 
tongue than you are with your lens!” 

“ But surely you don’t object to a char- 
acterization which you gave yourself,” 
Keating protested. 

“ Gave myself?” Horror tightened Miss 
Danforth’s voice. She pulled a petit-point 
bell rope. To the mechanical person who 
responded she dropped a few words, like 
chipped ice clinking into a bowl. Keating 
didn’t catch the message, but he knew that 
its tone meant removal of some one’s head. 

The head appeared and the slim young 
form to which that head so admirably be- 
longed. A smile that played around those 
lips, as smiles should. 

It was the girl who knew how to walk! 

“Miss Drew, you have evidently been 
allowing your imagination to run away 
with you again,” Miss Danforth said. “I 
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have warned you repeatedly. I don’t know 
what you wrote to Mr. Keating, but I 
gather you called me an animal. That is 
the last straw. You may consider yourself 
dismissed—as you certainly should have 
been long since. You may go.” 

But before the girl went, she sent the 
faintest glimmer of a smile toward Keat- 
ing. He smiled broadly back. 

Quietly she slipped out of the room, but 
in the lift of her head was the proclama- 
tion that there are worse things in life than 
losing a secretarial job. 

“T’ll have to find my man,” Dion Keat- 
ing spoke abruptly. 

And, without further ceremony, he left. 
He did not smile at all. 

Leaning idly against the park wall, he 
mused as he watched the house opposite. 

“Of course she’ll come out sometime— 
and here I plant myself until she does. 
And, as for that Danforth shrew, instead 
of a bill, I'l] send her a check. And I cer- 
tainly would like to see the expression on 
her face when she gets it. I'll wager she 
looks like an animal then! Ah, here comes 
the girl! Lovely enough to frame—within 


my heart!” 








CAPTIVE 


My office windows are wide and high, 
And my heart sings gayly; 


I glimpse the ocean and watch the sky 
And am gladdened daily, 

But sometimes a little east wind slips 

In through the casement with tales of ships 
That face the billows and cross the sea— 


And I envy them because they are free. 


My office windows are high and wide 
And my soul boasts proudly; 


There are costly trappings and rugs inside 
And I praise them loudly, 

But ofttimes a daring west wind calls 

A viking message of storms and squalls 
And gallant seamen who laugh at fear— 


And it is not life I am living here. 


My office windows are broad and tall 
And I look out eager, 


To trace below me the horses small 
And the people meager, 

But a north wind chortles of far-off mains 

And Northern fastness and Western plains, 
And I turn to my desk, bound captive I, 
While the winds blow free and the ships go by. 


L. Mitchell Thornton 




















Far F rom Love 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—A ROMANCE OF THE ADIRONDACKS 
WHERE THE WILDERNESS HARDSHIPS ARE CONQUERED 
WITH THE AID OF THE TRAINED SERVANTS, STEAM 
HEAT, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND HARDWOOD FLOORS 
OF THE MILLIONAIRE BUNGALOAFERS 


By A. T. Locke 


| Beans of H. HICKS sat in the li- 
brary of his Adirondack lodge and, 
in a state of abstraction, drummed 

with his fingers on the arms of the over- 

stuffed morris chair. Mr. Hicks was a 

thin little man of seventy years; he 

weighed ninety-five pounds in his stock- 
ing feet. His alert dark eyes and abun- 

dant tangle of white hair, together with a 

certain air of vigor, testified that he was 

not yet a prey to senility. 

He straightened up suddenly, as if he 
had arrived at a definite conclusion, and 
pressed a push button under the edge of 
the mahogany refectory table. Mr. Hicks 
then grimly watched the approach of the 
young man secretary he had summoned. 

“Yes, Mr. Hicks,” the secretary mur- 
mured. 

“ Brixton,” Mr. Hicks snapped, “ what 
appointments have I for to-day?” 

The secretary, a wide-eyed man of 
thirty-five, adjusted his spectacles care- 
fully on his thin nose. Then he took out 
a notebook. 

“There’s Mrs. Courtley-Cobham at ten 
thirty,” Brixton commenced, “ and—” 

“Let’s see,’ Mr. Hicks interrupted. 
“She represents the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Aboriginal Handicrafts, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, sir,” Brixton replied. 

. oem. And who else is on the 

Ist?” 

“There’s Mr. Donald Dayton. He will 
be here for luncheon.” 

“He will, eh? Let’s see. He’s the sec- 
retary of the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Mummies?” 


“ That’s right, sir.” 

“And who else?” 

“There’s Professor Tobias Dingwell. 
He will also be here for luncheon.” 

“T had not forgotten him,” Mr. Hicks 
remarked, his voice perceptibly softer. 
“Who else is there?” 

“Miss Violet Dovecote,”’ Brixton re- 
plied with a faint but contemptuous grin. 

“And she,” said Mr. Hicks, “is that 
made-up old maid who lisps. She’s trying 
to finance the Lives of the Saints Film 
Corporation. If I’m not mistaken she 
will desecrate the memory of some very 
worthy religious characters. Who else?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Covaneski will be 
here for dinner.” 

“ That’s the long-haired fellow and that 
skinny dark girl who never stops wriggling. 
They want to start some sort of a theater, 
don’t they, Brixton?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Brixton. “They are 
deeply interested in uplifting the stage. 
They have in mind a little theater to cater 
to appreciative minds.” 

Mr. Hicks arose so suddenly, and with 
such a vindictive expression on his face 
that the secretary started back in alarm. 

“ Brixton,” the aged multimillionaire 
cried in a shrill voice, ‘‘ when these people 
come here to-day you meet them at the 
door and tell them to get the hell out of 
here! I’m damn tired of being hounded 
by a lot of parasites who want my money.” 

He slumped back in his chair and the 
amazed Brixton saw there were tears in the 
eyes of the redoubtable Horatio H. Hicks. 
The rich man looked ten years older after 
his violent outburst. 
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“Of course,” Mr. Hicks added quietly, 
“my orders don’t apply to Toby Ding- 
well, who is a very dear old friend. But 
he doesn’t pay much attention to me, 
Brixton. It must be three years since he 
has paid me a visit.” 

“Three years and four months,” Brix- 
ton amended after a glance at his note- 
book. 

“ Exactly,” Mr. Hicks agreed. 

“ You're right about most of these peo- 
ple, Mr. Hicks,” Brixton ventured to re- 
mark, “ but —ah— Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 


Covaneski—they, I believe, are very 
worthy.” 

Mr. Hicks looked up with a countenance 
of pain. 


“Do you want to be an actor, Brixton,” 
he demanded, “ or is there a slice of hard 
cash in it for you if you sell those two 
frauds to me?” 

“ Why—er—Mr. Hicks!” Brixton ex- 
postulated, his face assuming a brick-red 
hue. 

“ You, too, get the hell out of here—and 
stay away!” Mr. Hicks growled. 

His voice was so ominous that Miggs, 
the butler, strode forth from the hallway 
where he had been idly eavesdropping. 

“ Miggs!” Mr. Hicks snapped. “I’ve 
fired Brixton, and I want you to see that 
he gets out of here before noon. And I’m 
not home to-day, Miggs, to any one but 
Professor Tobias Dingwell.” 

“Ves, Mr. Hicks,” Miggs responded. 
“Very well, sir. It shall be done, sir.” 


That strange conduct of Mr. Hicks was 
entirely without precedent, but it was jus- 
tifiable. After having amassed a fortune 
of seventy million dollars he suddenly an- 
nounced his retirement from the world of 
affairs, and simultaneously a rumor con- 
menced to circulate that the hitherto 
somewhat uncharitable Mr. Hicks was 
tripe for plucking. 

Funds, foundations, societies, associa- 
tions, homes, asylums, hospitals, organiza- 
tions, institutions, and charities, of vari- 
ous kinds and complexions, hectored and 
badgered Mr. Hicks until, at last, his pa- 
tience was exhausted. It was not that he 
was ungenerous, but he detested the 
methods used in attempting to entrap him 
into making donations. 

Charming women and suave men met 
him socially and in business under pre- 
tenses that left him in ignorance of their 
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real intentions. Sooner or later, however, 
they had revealed their aims, and Mr. 
Hicks, with an impolite snort of disgust, 
had turned his back on these go-getters. 
It was whispered, too, that Mr. Hicks 
was concerned about the final disposal of 
his fortune. He was unmarried, and his 
only relative was an obscure grandniece. 
The girl had been tutored at home, and 
had spent most of her time in seclusion. 


The old gentleman felt reminiscent after 
he had ordered Brixton and Miggs out of 
his presence. His mind drifted back to 
his New England father who had been a 
professor of ancient history. He could 
hear him say: 

“The ancient times, when men consid- 
ered the beauty of their bodies, truly were 
the golden days of mankind. A healthy 
body insures a fine mind. The Greeks 
knew that, and so did the Romans, but 
the realization of this great truth has 
passed from modern races.” 

And the professor had sired a son who 
was arunt! Yet that little fellow had be- 
come a multimillionaire, and now had the 
great responsibility of leaving his fortune 
to a worthy cause. 

“Tf I could only find a disinterested 
adviser,” Mr. Hicks murmured to himself. 

There was a knock on the door and 
Miggs appeared. 

“Professor Dingwell,” the butler an- 
nounced. 

II 







PROFESSOR TOBIAS DINGWELL, like Mr. 
Hicks, was a man of small stature; but 
there was little resemblance between the 
two old friends. Mr. Hicks was of the 
earth earthy; Professor Dingwell’s pale 
blue eyes looked out upon the world with 
astigmatic uncertainty, but in all trustful- 
ness. The professor was a lifelong student 
of biology. 

“ Toby Dingwell!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed 
as he clasped the hand of his guest. “ The 


same Toby! A damned old reprobate if 
ever there was one! Welcome to Spartan 
Lodge!” 


“Bless my soul!” Professor Dingwell 
replied. “I’m glad to see you again, 
Hicksey.” 

“Are you?” Mr. Hicks snorted con- 
temptuously. ‘It’s three years and four 
months since you’ve looked me up.” 
“You're not losing your memory, Hick- 
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sey,” Professor Dingwell remarked. 
“You're exceptionally well preserved, too, 
for a man as old as you are.” 

“T can eat a beefsteak with any man,” 
Mr. Hicks asserted blandly. ‘‘ How’s the 
bug crop coming, Toby?” 

“That’s exactly what I’ve been doing, 
Horatio,” the professor replied gravely. 
“T’ve been raising bugs and plants, in se- 
clusion.” 

“You’ve always been experimenting,” 
Mr. Hicks remarked. “ You were fiddling 
around with bugs and plants when we went 
to school together.” 

“Well,” Professor Dingwell said im- 
pressively, “ maybe it’s a good thing I did 
—for the future of mankind.” 

“ Piffle!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed. He 
pressed a button and Miggs appeared with- 
out delay. 

“ Miggs,” Mr. Hicks ordered, “ bring a 
bottle of Scotch and some seltzer.” 

“Ves, sir,’ Miggs agreed, disappearing 
again. 

”« But I don’t care to drink,” Professor 
Dingwell protested. 

“Who said you did?” Mr. Hicks in- 
quired brusquely. “If I’ve got to listen 
to a lot of stuff and nonsense, I'll need a 
drink or two.” 

Then he waited, with polite indifference, 
to hear what Toby Dingwell had to say 
about his three years of biological research. 

“Lord bless me!” the professor ex- 
claimed. “I forgot to ask you about little 
Eugenia. Isn’t she here, Horatio?” 

“T suppose she’s swimming, or canoeing, 
or riding, or something,” Mr. Hicks replied. 
“She'll be here for luncheon all right. But 
you were saying—” 

Mr. Hicks took a sip of his high ball. 

“Yes,” said Professor Dingwell, “ I was 
saying that I have evolved a tremendous 
idea that may have an incalculable influ- 
ence on the future of the human race.” 

“ Double piffle!”” Mr. Hicks snapped. 

“ Piffle nothing!” the professor retorted. 
“Don’t think you’re so wise, Horatio, be- 
cause you’ve got a few pennies tucked 
away in the bank.” 

“Seven billion pennies!” Mr. Hicks 
snorted. ‘ But I can’t understand what 
bugs and weeds have to do with influencing 
and boosting the human race.” 

“T know you can’t, Hicksey,” Professor 
Dingwell said with a tolerant smile. “A 
man of your narrow viewpoint and limited 
knowledge—” 

11 


“Yes?” Mr. Hicks interrupted deri- 
sively. 

“Yes!” the professor retorted. ‘“ My 
lifetime of biological study has convinced 
me that mankind can rapidly attain per- 
fection through the application of 
eugenics.” 

‘What are they?” Mr. Hicks demanded 
doubtfully. 

“Eugenics,” Professor Dingwell ex- 
plained patiently, “is the science and art 
of improving the human race by applying 
ascertained laws of inheritance or charac- 
teristics to the selection of marriage mates, 
with the aim of securing to the offspring 
a desirable combination of traits. In words 
which you may understand, Horatio, the 
race of man quickly would reach perfec- 
tion if only perfectly healthy people were 
permitted to marry.” 

“ That’s an old idea,” Mr. Hicks scoffed. 
“ They’ve done that with horses and cows 
and pigs and pineapples and _ prunes 
and—” 

“ But they haven’t applied it to people,” 
Professor Dingwell objected. 

“ They’ve talked about it, though,” Mr. 
Hicks asserted, “‘ but I never happened to 
hear it called eugenics.” 

“Yes,” the professor retorted, “ they’ve 
talked about it and that is-all. But I 
have found the solution of the problem; 
I, Tobias Dingwell!” 

“ Bunk!” Mr. Hicks snapped. “ Do 
you expect me to believe that an old codger 
like you has hit on anything of importance 
to anybody?” 

“There is nothing more certain in the 
universe,” Professor Dingwell replied. 
“When I was a much younger man I 
taught in a young ladies’ seminary. Some 
of the budding females were perfect speci- 
mens of their sex and genus, and it was 
a shame how some of them married. They 
did not seem to use the slightest intelli- 
gence in selecting mates. Horatio, I know; 
I know!” 

“You know what?” Mr. Hicks inquired 
gruffly. 

“That all the trouble in the world to- 
day is caused by that unreasonable pas- 
sion termed love,” Professor Dingwell re- 
plied. ‘And love, I am sorry to say, is 
nothing but an unintelligent instinct.” 

“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?” Mr. Hicks inquired. 

“T am going to make arrangements to 
mate two ideal specimens of our race, and 
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make provisions by which their offspring 
will be likewise intelligently mated, and 
by which their descendants, in turn, will 
matry according to the laws of eugenics in- 
stead of the dictates of unreasoning pas- 
sion. I am going to create a race of ro- 
bust, long-lived, beautiful people, Horatio, 
who will come to inherit the earth.” 

“Well, well,” Mr. Hicks said with a 
cynical smile, “and how are you going to 
accomplish all that, Toby?” 

“It’s simple,” the professor replied. 
“Jt will take a lot of money, of course, 
but—” 

“ Not my money!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed 
positively. 

“ Horatio,” Professor Dingwell said re- 
proachfully, “did I ever ask you for a 
penny? ‘The money necessary for this 
great work will come to me without any 
effort on my part. I was explaining my 
plan the other day to Jason Jackson, and 
he intimated that he might be willing to 
back me financially.” 

“Jason Jackson, eh?” Mr. Hicks 
snapped. “That old pirate has always 


been a flighty sort of a fool.” 
“He has forty million dollars he doesn’t 
know how to spend,” the professor sug- 


gested. 

“Huh!” Mr. Hicks sniffed. 
seventy millions.” 

“ Well, after all,” Professor Dingwell re- 
marked, “intelligence is what the world 
needs more than money. Take this busi- 
ness of love, for instance. It’s a positive 
detriment to the advance of humanity. 
Why, then, does it exist? Because there 
is so much talk about it. Young people 
hear about it and read about it and they 
imagine that it is something they can’t be 
happy without.” 

“ Perhaps they’re right,” Mr. Hicks sug- 
gested. 

“Nonsense, Horatio. Their attitude 
reflects their lack of sound education, 
that’s all. Children must be brought up 
to believe in eugenics and not in love. They 
must be taught to mate scientifically and 
not haphazardly.” 

Mr. Hicks nodded and said: “ You 
teach ’em, Toby.” 

“Tt will require money to carry out the 
great and beneficial experiment I have 
outlined,” the professor responded. ‘“ Pro- 
visions must be made for the proper edu- 
cation of the descendants of the fortunate 
young couple selected to inaugurate this 
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inspired movement. A girl should marry 
at eighteen; and after a few generations 
of proper mating, a very young man will 
be mentally and physically mature and 
able to support a wife. Ah, Horatio, when 
that time comes there will be no miserable 
failures such as we have been.” 

‘““ What?” Mr. Hicks rasped. “Me a 
failure? Why, I’ve amassed a fortune.” 

“Of course you're a failure,” Professor 
Dingwell insisted. ‘What have you real- 
ly accomplished?” 

Mr. Hicks, for the lack of anything to 
say, was silent. 

“‘T won’t admit failure,” Professor Ding- 
well added more cheerfully, “if I succeed 
in inaugurating the eugenical reformation 
of the world. And neither will Jason Jack- 
son if he establishes a foundation to assist 
me in my great work.” 

“¢ Jason Jackson is a hare-brained idiot!” 
Mr. Hicks exclaimed. “ But you never 
can tell what will influence an old fool 
like—” 

There was a light tapping on the door. 

“ Come in!” Mr. Hicks roared. 

The door opened, and a girl stood framed 
in the portal. She had an aureole of gol- 
den hair, melting blue eyes, a sun-warmed 
skin of the most delicate texture. She wore 
a tight-fitting, short-sleeved sweater that 
outlined her perfect shoulders and her firm 
and lovely arms, and an abbreviated skirt 
that revealed her shapely, silk-clad limbs. 

“Qh!” she said in an exquisitely modu- 
lated voice. “I didn’t know—” 

But Professor Dingwell was gallantly on 
his feet. 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 
this isn’t little Eugenia!” 


III 


“GENIE, my dear,” Mr. Hicks re- 
marked, “ you remember Professor Ding- 
well, don’t you?” 

“Why, surely I do,” the girl replied, 
advancing gracefully to offer her hand. 

“ Of course she does,” the professor de- 
clared. ‘I used to dandle her on my knees 
when she was just a little tot—and to think 
of my little Eugenia developing into such 
an amazingly beautiful girl!” 

He regarded the young woman with the 
admiration that he might have bestowed 
on a rare orchid or a little-known butter- 
fly. Eugenia flushed becomingly under 
his scrutiny. 

“T’ve been out on the lake in my canoe,” 
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she voluntecred. ‘It seems so good to 
get back to the Adirondacks again.” 

Then the girl excused herself prettily 
and: left the room. 

“Lord bless me!” Professor Dingwell 
exclaimed. “I just can’t get over Eu- 
genia.” 

“She is perfect,” Mr. Hicks asserted 
proudly. “ There’s not one girl in a mil- 
lion like her. She’s been brought up prop- 
erly, and there’s no nonsense about her. 
She’s a true Hicks.” 

“T suppose she’ll be getting married 
pretty soon, Horatio,” the professor said, 
“and under the law of averages she will 
mate with some man who is in no way fit 
to be her husband.” 

“ Getting married!” Mr. Hicks snorted. 
“As far as I know she has never thought 
of such a thing. She doesn’t know any- 
thing about love, Toby; she’s just an un- 
awakened child of eighteen years.” 

“The less a girl has thought about love 
the more she is fitted for matrimony,” Pro- 
fessor Dingwell announced. ‘ These silly, 
simpering, romantic young females who 
have nothing in their minds but thoughts 
of men ought to be prohibited from marry- 
ing. They are not normal; they have im- 
becilic tendencies, and they exercise a 
deleterious influence on the defenseless 
human race.” 

“Well, Eugenia is not that way,” Mr. 
Hicks declared composedly. ‘‘ She never 
has given a man a second look.” 

“She is blond like her father,” the pro- 
fessor suggested. 

“Yes,” Mr. Hicks replied, “ and she has 
inherited a great many of his tendencies. 
He was a handsome fellow, and out of 
doors all the time. Eugenia’s mother was 
very pretty, and a great girl to get out into 
the open, too. To think of two fine young 
people like them being killed in a railroad 
wreck!” 

“Well, that’s the way it is these days,” 
Professor Dingwell remarked. ‘ Evolution 
is based on the survival of the luckiest.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
the reéntrance of Eugenia. If she had 
looked beautiful before in her sport clothes, 
she simply was entrancing in her more 
feminine attire. 

“Lord bless me, Eugenia!” Professor 
Dingwell exclaimed. “What a superb 
young lady you have become! Why, you 
are no more like the average girl than a 
rose is like—er—a cabbage.” 


She blushed and modestly remained si- 
lent. 

‘““No wonder Genie is perfect,” Mr. 
Hicks volunteered. ‘“ She spends most of 
her time out in the wind and the sunshine. 
She goes to bed at nine o’clock every night 
and gets up at six o’clock every morning. 
She’s not one of these sluggish, unhealthy, 
morbid, lazy, worthless, brainless flappers. 
Are you, my dear?” 

“T hope not, Unk,” the girl replied. “TI 
wouldn’t like to be one if your description 
is not libelous.” 

“You're fond of the outdoors, are you, 
Eugenia?” Professor Dingwell asked. 

“T love it!” the girl exclaimed. “I 
adore the lake and the woods, and I like 
to paddle and swim and ride. I also exer- 
cise in my gymnasium. I yearn to get up 
early in the morning when everything is 
cool and fresh, and I just can’t bear to 
stay up late at night. But I like to study, 
too,” she continued. “I like biology, and 
astronomy, and _ geology, and mathe- 
matics.” 

Professor Dingwell sighed as he regard- 
ed the radiant girl before him. He dwelt 
on her intelligent eyes, her shining hair, 
her glowing flesh. 

“ Body and mind,” he murmured reflec- 
tively. ‘And the active, inquiring, poetic 
brain reflecting the superb and _ beautiful 
body.” 

‘““ My father used to contend that very 
thing,” Mr. Hicks interposed. “ He often 
told me that the Greeks and Romans were 
great and glorious because they were 
proud of their bodies and took good care 
of them.” 

“ He was right,” Professor Dingwell as- 
serted. ‘And there will be Greeks and 
Romans again, Horatio, if I have my 
way.” 

Then he turned to Eugenia. “I enjoy 
the outdoors, too,” he told her. ‘ Perhaps, 
Eugenia, you would take us two old fogies 
out in your canoe this afternoon?” 

“Not this old fogy!” Mr. Hicks pro- 
tested. ‘I don’t want to encourage my 
rheumatics.” 

Miggs at that moment announced 
luncheon, and the two old friends and 
Eugenia enjoyed a delicious repast in the 
cool and spacious dining room. 


Horatio Hicks sat on the veranda that 
afternoon while Eugenia and Professor 
Dinewell were out on the lake. He was 
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absorbed in thought about the surprising 
plan that had been advanced by his friend, 
Professor Dingwell, and pondering over its 
possibilities. After all, there might be 
something to it. 

There was Eugenia’s case, for instance. 
Her parents had married young and they 
both had been vigorous and intelligent. 
Their child accordingly was perfect. 

Mr. Hicks was not fully conscious of 
the return of Eugenia and Professor Ding- 
well. He did not notice that the elderly 
scientist and the young girl seemed to be 
very deeply interested in each other. The 
host was inclined to be noncommunicative 
during dinner, and his conversation was 
desultory during the evening. 

Eugenia, as usual, retired early. Pro- 
fessor Dingwell, a prey to the sedative 
effect of the mountain air, sought his couch 
a@ little later. But Mr. Hicks remained in 
the library, his mind focused on the eugenic 
project of his friend. 

“Jason Jackson!” he muttered scorn- 
fully to himself. 

It was inconceivable that his old friend, 
Toby Dingwell, should be backed by such 
a nincompoop. As for Jackson ever be- 
coming immortal and a Hicks being con- 
signed to oblivion—poof! But—but— 

Horatio Hannibal Hicks suddenly arose 
from his chair and stamped up the stairs. 
Pausing at the door of his guest’s cham- 
ber, he thumped it, vigorously. 

There was an abrupt cessation of snor- 
ing, a brief creaking of bed springs, and 
then a voice mumbled: 

“Lord bless me! Who is it? What’s 
the trouble?” 

“It’s me—Hicks—let me in,” Mr. Hicks 
replied. 

The door opened shortly and Professor 
Dingwell, blinking rapidly, stood there in 
a long nightgown. 

“T’m going into that proposition— 
hook, line and sinker,” Mr. Hicks an- 
nounced solemnly. 

“Going into what?” the professor de- 
manded. 

His tone indicated that he feared Mr. 
Hicks might be going into a fit or, possibly, 
the lake. 

“This eugenics idea of mine!” Mr. 
Hicks snapped. “I’ve got it all worked 
out. I'll see you in the morning. Good 
night!” 

“Lord bless me!” Professor Dingwell 
exclaimed. ‘“ But—but—” 
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But Mr. Hicks already had vanished 
toward his own sleeping quarters. 


IV 


ProFEssor ToBiAs DINGWELL was up 
early the next morning for the simple rea- 
son that he was too excited to sleep. Mr. 
Hicks had upset him with that highly mo- 
mentous decision. The professor had not 
come to Spartan Lodge with any intention 
of inducing his host to underwrite a move- 
ment to uplift humanity. 

He went downstairs and wandered into 
the living room of the lodge. The room 
was sixty feet long and thirty wide, and 
its furnishings, without displaying the femi- 
nine luxuriousness characteristic of some 
so-called camps, testified to the opulence 
of its owner. 

“Has Miss Eugenia come down yet, 
Miggs?” the professor asked the old but- 
ler. ‘I understand she rises early.” 

‘She does, sir,” Miggs replied. “She 
started down to the lake about fifteen min- 
utes ago.” 

Professor Dingwell wandered out on the 
veranda and looked down on the lake. 
There was a thin mist in the cool morning 
air, but it rapidly was being dissipated. 

He was sorry that he had not arisen a 
little earlier so that he might have gone 
out with Eugenia. There were certain 
matters that he wished to discuss with her 
so that he might relieve his mind of a 
worry that he rashly had incurred during 
the previous afternoon. 

He had told Eugenia, while they were 
out on the lake together, about the tre- 
mendous experiment that he had in mind. 
The girl readily had grasped its signifi- 
cance and had seemed deeply interested in 
its far-reaching possibilities. 

The professor had suggested that Eu- 
genia, in her youthful perfection, would be 
a superb Eve for the mother of a new and 
glorious race. She had modestly decried 
her charms, but she apparently was fasci- 
nated by the idea. Without committing 
herself, she had made it evident that she 
would not be unwilling to have such an en- 
viable honor bestowed on her. 

Professor Dingwell had hardly been pre- 
pared for this, and the possible conse- 
quences disturbed him. Horatio Hicks 
might be willing to finance a vast experi- 
ment in eugenics, but he undoubtedly 
would be opposed to the use of Eugenia as 
one of the factors. 
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The veranda door slammed, and the 
professor turned to face his host. Mr. 
Hicks’s mien was stern. The first thought 
of Professor Dingwell was that Eugenia 
had revealed their conversation. 

“We'll get right down to business,” 
Mr. Hicks announced, without even a 
casual greeting. ‘‘ Now that I have de- 
cided to get this experiment under way, 
we will act without delay. In the first 
place, I intend to establish what will be 
known as the Hicks Foundation for the 
Improvement of the Human Race. 

“There will be many details to be 
worked out,” he added, “ and that is where 
your aid will be necessary, Tobias—how 
to make provisions for the proper educa- 
tion of the children, and the more remote 
descendants of the young man we select 
for Eugenia’s mate!” 

“Eugenia!” Professor Dingwell explod- 
ed. “Do you intend to use her in this 
experiment?” 

“Why not? What’s the matter with 
her? Isn’t she good enough?” Hicks de- 
manded belligerently. 


“Er—of course—she’s perfection _it- 


self,” the professor conceded warily, “ but 
I thought that, inasmuch as she is your 


relative, you might object.” 

“Why should I?” Mr. Hicks snarled. 
“This is a great work we are embarking 
on—one of incalculable importance. [I al- 
ready can see a world inhabited by a new 
race of people—stalwart, happy, creative 
beings. There will be no more little old 
tunts like us, Tobias. There will be no 
poverty or misery or ignorance as there are 
in this day of haphazard mating. The 
millenium will have arrived.” 

“T am glad you see it,” Professor Ding- 
well said, “‘ but, Horatio, it might be better 
to select a girl other than Eugenia to—” 

“ Dingwell,” Mr. Hicks thundered, 
“why do you object to Eugenia? You 
conceded her physical perfection and in- 
telligence.”’ 

Professor Dingwell muttered: ‘“ There’s 
teally no reason.” 

“Then that’s that!” Mr. Hicks ex- 
claimed. “Eugenia bears the name of 
Hicks, and the man who marries her must 
change his name to Hicks, and those who 
marry their offspring, whether male or fe- 
male, must do likewise; and this must be 
carried right down through all their de- 
scendants. 

“In time, my friend,” Mr. Hicks added 
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dreamily, “a Hicks will come to symbol- 
ize human perfection. The Hickses will 
be the rulers of the world, and eventually 
there will be none but Hicks—happy Hicks 
—on this sphere we call the earth.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way,” 
Professor Dingwell objected. “If every- 
body is named Hicks it will be rather con- 
fusing.” 

“Let them number themselves,” Hora- 
tio suggested. “ But that’s something we 
never will live to see, so why worry?” 

They both looked up as they heard light 
footsteps, and they saw Eugenia coming 
toward them. She wore a beach robe of 
flowered cretonne over her one-piece bath- 
ing suit. 

She skipped up the veranda steps and, 
after greeting Professor Dingwell and her 
granduncle, was about to vanish into the 
lodge. Mr. Hicks called to her, however, 
and, modestly clasping her robe around 
her and thereby revealing the seductive 
curves of her youthful figure, she answered 
his summons. 

“Sit down a moment, my dear,” Hora- 
tio said. ‘There is something important 
that I must say to you.” 

“I’m rather wet, Unk,” she objected 
gently. ‘ Perhaps I could dress first?” 

“Never mind changing right now,” Mr. 
Hicks replied solemnly. ‘It makes little 
difference at the present moment whether 
you are wet or dry.” 

He paused impressively, looked at her 
fondly for a few moments, and then he 
spoke again. 

“ Eugenia,” he said, “ do you know that 
you are destined to a great and giorious 
fame?” 

“ Why, no, Unk,” she admitted. “ Un- 
less you mean I might swim the English 
Channel without the aid of grease, a tow- 
rope or a press agent.” 

“ But you are not to do that, my child,” 
he said. ‘“ Professor Dingwell and myself 
are preparing to create a new and better 
race of people—and you are going to have 
a supreme part in our work.” 

“T’m glad,” she said simply. “ Profes- 
sor Dingwell explained his project to me 
yesterday. I think it’s just wonderful!” 

“TJ told her what I had in mind,” To- 
bias mumbled as Mr. Hicks looked at him 
for confirmation. “She seemed to grasp 
the nature of our intentions very readily.” 

“Then,” Mr. Hicks said brusquely, 
“there is no use of a further discussion. 
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You are willing, Eugenia, to marry any 
man we may select for you?” 

“Of course,” she replied calmly. “I 
will do just what you advise me to do, 
Unk.” 

“T knew that you would, Genie,” Mr. 
Hicks declared proudly. “ There’s no non- 
sense about you. You may run along now 
and get into your clothes. Breakfast will 
be ready soon.” 

“What a girl!” Professor Dingwell 
cried, as she flitted through the door. 

“ She’s a wonder!” Mr. Hicks admitted. 
“What a fortunate thing that we have 
her, Tobias, for the momentous experi- 
ment! And now we must make arrange- 
ments to find a suitable young man.” 

“That will be very difficult,” Professor 
Dingwell remarked. “It may take a long 
time.” 

“Nonsense!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed. 
“There are plenty of perfect men. I'll 
wager, Tobias, that we won’t have to leave 
this neighborhood to find one.” 

“ But,” protested the professor, “ I have 
some bacterial tests under way in New 
York, and I must go back.” 

*“ And how long will that take you?” 

“ A week or ten days.” 

“Well, while you are gone,” the ener- 
getic Mr. Hicks advised him, “ I’ll be look- 
ing around. I may have a man picked 
out before you get back.” 

“ But don’t do anything in the matter 
of the marriage without my consent,’ the 
professor pleaded in alarm. 

“Tl promise,” Mr, Hicks agreed, “ if 
you'll hurry back from New York.” 

“That’s just what I'll do,” Professor 
Dingwell declared. “I don’t trust your 
judgment of a perfect man. You might 
choose a young runt such as you once 
were, Horatio!” 





V 


ProFEssor Tobias DINGWELL, occupy- 
ing a seat in a Pullman, was rolling back 
toward New York that afternoon. He was 
not exactly in a daze, but his mind was 
much perturbed. 

He had arrived at Spartan Lodge the 
previous morning, and in the course of 
twenty-four hours had received assurance 
that his plan to change the very course of 
evolution would be vigorously forwarded. 
And now he found himself in awe of the 
stupendous experiment that he had set in 
motion. 
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He had taken the train at Lakehead at 
noon after he and Mr. Hicks had been 
driven to the town by the Hicks chauf- 
feur. On the way he and his host had dis- 
cussed the project, or, rather, Mr. Hicks 
had talked unceasingly about it while Pro- 
fessor Dingwell listened. 

The professor had cherished hopes that 
his plan would gradually exert a beneficent 
influence on the race of men. But he never 
had pictured a rapidly multiplying tribe of 
happy Hickses who would overrun the 
earth. 

He shrank from the responsibility. It 
occurred to him that if every one were 
happy there would be no contentment in 
the world. Happiness, after all, was a 
matter of relativity; without the presence 
of sorrow and discontent it would be non- 
existent. 

As he considered various aspects of the 
subject, while the train thundered along, 
he came to the appalling conclusion that 
he, Tobias Dingwell, had set himself up in 
opposition to nature. He had, in a way, 
declared war on his Maker. 

A fine perspiration broke out on the 
scientist’s pallid brow as he realized that 
countless millions of souls, equipped with 
adequate but imperfect bodies, would be 
sacrificed. The experiment would entail 
the gradual but inevitable destruction of 
most existing lines of descent. An incal- 
culable number of people would have to be 
thrust from the world so that the perfect 
Hickses might inhabit it. 

Tobias Dingwell shivered. He held his 
hands up and looked at them. He felt 
that they were drenched with innocent 
blood. 

He had set Horatio Hannibal Hicks in 
motion. It would be impossible to stop 
that aggressive money spinner. 

He thought of Eugenia with a feeling 
of deep guilt. She was such a lovely girl 
that it seemed sacrilegious to use her in 
the interests of cold and implacable sci- 
ence. 

His meditations were growing panicky, 
and he felt the necessity of getting away 
from them. He had noticed, across from 
his seat, a dark-complexioned young man 
who appeared to need a shave, but who 
had friendly eyes. 

Professor Dingwell stole a_ sidewise 
glance and saw that the stranger was glanc- 

ing over a copy of the Utica Daily Adver- 
tiser. It reminded the biologist of the 
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fact that he had to change trains at Utica. 
The professor was a friendly soul, and he 
felt the need of companionship. A query 
regarding his possible delay at Utica might 
lead to a diverting conversation. 

So Professor Dingwell ventured the 
question, and soon was engaged in conver- 
sation with his chance acquaintance. One 
subject led to another, and finally the bi- 
ologist touched on the one that was closest 
to his heart. 

He desired an unbiased opinion on the 
project to which he had committed him- 
self, and he explained it all to his com- 
panion. He emphasized the vast resources 
of Horatio H. Hicks, and gave a rapturous 
description of the glorious Eugenia who, 
like a true martyr, was ready to surrender 
her young life to further the interests of 
humanity. 

The young man, if his numerous ques- 
tions were any criterion, was deeply inter- 
ested in the plan. Observing this, Profes- 
sor Dingwell took out a number of snap- 
shots of Eugenia and displayed them for 
the enlightenment of his kindly companion. 

There was a striking pose of the girl in 
a bathing suit, and there was another pho- 
tograph of her in a canoe. There also 
was a most attractive picture of her on her 
favorite horse. 

After they had been viewed with com- 
mendation by the young man, Professor 
Dingwell slipped them into a side pocket 
of his coat. In keeping with his tendency 
to absent-mindedness, he promptly forgot 
about the snapshots. 

Time passed rapidly and pleasantly until 
Utica was reached. Professor Dingwell 
was gratified because his young friend lin- 
gered with him until he boarded the train 
for New York. He even entered the coach 
and assisted the elderly man with his lug- 
gage. 

“ T’ll give you my card,” Professor Ding- 
well said before they parted. ‘“ When you 
get to the city the next time I will be very 
much pleased if you will call on me. I 
am conducting some most interesting ex- 
periments in bacteriology, and I am sure 
that they would be of interest to you.” 

“Tt has been pleasurable and profitable 
to meet you, Professor Dingwell,” the 
young man replied. ‘ Undoubtedly I will 
see you again.” 

He took out a card and thrust it into 
Professor Dingwell’s hand. Then he scut- 
tled out of the coach. 


The biologist adjusted his spectacles 
and looked at the stranger’s card. It read: 


UTICA DAILY ADVERTISER 


M. Joseph Haun 
Editorial Dep't. 


‘““A most estimable young man,” he 
“A pleasant and 


murmured to himself. 
intelligent person.” 

He felt rather lonesome as the train 
skimmed its way down the level reaches 
of the Mohawk Valley. Miles of green 
and lightly wooded countryside undulated 
past him. Here and there he caught 
glimpses of pleasant streams, lined with 
willows. Now and then a little town 
popped out at him like a Jack-in-the-box 
and, in a moment, vanished as suddenly 
as it had appeared. 

His mind, unoccupied, gradually turned 
back again to the problem of eugenics, and 
he thought once more of Eugenia. He 
felt in the pocket where he had placed 
her pictures, but discovered they were not 
there. 

“Lord bless me!” he exclaimed mental- 
ly. ‘I thought—TI am certain —that I 
slipped them in that pocket. I must have 
left them on the other train.” 

But he had not left them in the other 
coach. At that very moment they were 
spread out on a desk in the office of the 
Utica Daily Advertiser, where they were 
being admired by the editorial staff of that 
estimable daily. 

“ They'll make a great lay-out, won’t 
they?” Mr. Hahn was demanding with hu- 
morous self-satisfaction. “And the story 
that goes with them! If I live to be a 
hundred J’il never pick up another one 
like it.” 

“It’s a mighty important story,” thé 
managing editor agreed, “ but it’s too late 
to use it to-day. We'll have to hold it 
over until to-morrow. Fix it up, Joe, and 
turn your copy over to me. I'll have to 
put some of it on the wire.” 

“IT never heard of this Hicks before,” 
Joe admitted, “but he’s sure a rich old 
codger. And what a peach that girl is! 
If I only wasn’t married I’d enter that 
strong man contest myself!” 

“ve heard of Hicks many times,” the 
managing editor remarked. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
years ago he was a sensational figure in 
Wall Street. And this man Dingwell has 
something of a reputation as a scientist. 
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“Tt’s rather odd,” he added, with just 
a shade of suspicion, “ that he released so 
big a story in such an informal manner. 
Did he know you were a newspaper man, 
Joe?” 

“I gave him my card,” the reporter 
hedged. . 

“ And the pictures?” the managing edi- 
tor asked. “ Was he willing to have them 
used?” 

“ Well,” Joe replied, “he showed them 
to me, and he didn’t make any objection 
when I took them!” 

So the photographs were turned over to 
the art department, and Mr. Joseph Hahn 
sat down to write the amazing scoop that 
he had picked up so unexpectedly. And, 
before he had finished it that evening, 
Professor Tobias Dingwell had arrived in 
New York at his apartment, which was 
kept in immaculate order by a competent, 
middle-aged housekeeper. 

The professor found that his experi- 
ments were progressing satisfactorily, but 
he was kept pretty much in seclusion by 
his work that night and the next day. 
When he left his laboratory then and went 
into the dining room he observed a strange 
smile on the face of his housekeeper. 

“Goodness, Professor Dingwell,” she 
ejaculated, “ but you’ve become a famous 
man!” 

“Lord bless me! 
ing about?” 

“Why, didn’t you know? ‘The paper 
tells all about how you and Mr. Hicks are 
goin’ to create a new race of human bein’s! 
You can read it for yourself, Professor 
Dingwell; here it is.” 

Professor Dingwell, with trembling 
hands, picked up the evening newspaper, 
and his eyes leaped to a headline that 
streamed across the front page in bold, 
black letters. He mentally gulped it down, 
despite the fact that it nearly choked him, 
and then, after reading some glaring sub- 
heads, he commenced to scan the story. 

He was momentarily sidetracked, how- 
ever, when his eyes glimpsed a picture on 
the same page. It was an exquisite head 
of Eugenia Hicks, a good specimen of 
newspaper portraiture. Her name was 
under it, with a caption that indicated 
that she, a perfect specimen of girlhood, 
was ready to sacrifice herself in the interest 
of the science of eugenics, and that a per- 
fect man was being sought to marry her. 
After the caption there was a short trailer 
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indicating that there were other pictures 
on the following page. 

The professor turned the sheet over, 
and there, confronting him, were repro- 
ductions of the very snapshots that he had 
lost on the Adirondack train. His mind 
was in a daze, but out of his mental con- 
fusion there leaped one clear thought. 

“T didn’t lose those pictures at all,” he 
concluded. ‘ They were deliberately pur- 
loined from me. And that young man I 
talked to—he’s responsible for all of this.” 

His dinner remained untasted while he 
fearfully read the many-angled story. 
There was an account of the career of Ho- 
ratio Hannibal Hicks, and how he had ac- 
cumulated a fortune of seventy million 
dollars. There was another story relating 
to Eugenia, and giving all the details of 
her daily life. 

There was a long list of opinions from 
various scientists who had been requested 
to make comments on the feasibility of the 
Hicks Foundation for the Improvement of 
the Human Race. All of them agreed that 
if the plan could be worked out as it had 
been presented there was no reason why it 
ultimately would not be of vast benefit to 
the world. But there was an undercurrent 
of conviction that it could not be carried 
out effectively. 

There was a little article in a box at 
the head of one column which had a pe- 
culiar fascination for Professor Dingwell. 
It presented the estimate of a popular sci- 
entist that it would take less than two hun- 
dred years for the new race of Hickses to 
monopolize the earth. 

For the next two days Tobias Dingwell 
didn’t know which way to turn. His tele- 
phone buzzed incessantly until he ordered 
the service cut off. His doorbell rang from 
morning until night until he muffled it. 

He did not dare to go out, because in 
front of his doorway there was at all hours 
a cluster of young men who, he knew, 
were reporters. And, in the meantime, he 
waited for some withering blast of wrath 
from the publicity hating Horatio Hicks. 

But, in spite of his mild aspect, Profes- 
sor Dingwell had courage, and he deter- 
mined that, inasmuch as he was at fault in 
the matter, he would take what was com- 
ing to him without flinching. He was sorry 
that he unconsciously had betrayed Ho- 
ratio to the press. It would mean the end 
of a friendship that had endured for many 


years. 
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There was one consolation. The pro- 
fessor would be relieved from any further 
participation in the great eugenic scheme. 
Horatio, too, would be self-eliminated 
from the proposition. Eugenia, lovely 
maiden, would be reprieved. 

Then, next morning, his housekeeper 
brought him a telegram that had been 
thrust under the door during the night. 
He anxiously tried to peer through the 
yellow envelope before he finally sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to open it. 

His face was a study in utter amaze- 
ment when, after perusing the message, he 
opened his nerveless fingers and let the 
thing flutter down to the table. He sat 
there looking down at it for a long minute. 

“Lord bless me!” he exclaimed. And 
then he added fervently: “ Lord bless and 
protect me!” 

VI 


“THE trouble with you, Bob,” said Bill 
Wetzel, the fiction editor, “is that you’re 
worked out. You’ve done so much of this 
stuff that you haven’t any ideas left. I’m 
mighty sorry, but I can’t possibly use this 
yarn. There is a chance that you may find 
a market for it elsewhere, but I have my 
doubts. It’s old stuff.” 


“T guess you're right, Bill,” Robert 


Cardiff confessed. ‘“ I felt when I was do- 
inv that serial that it was pretty flat. I’ve 
gone stale, there’s no doubt about it. I 
feel right now as though [ll never want 
to touch a typewriting machine again.” 

The writer took the bulky manuscript 
that the editor of the Treasure Chest 
handed to him and thrust it viciously into 
his brief case. 

“Tf you'll take my advice,” Wetzel said, 
“you'll lay off the adventure stuff for 
awhile. Take a shot at a mystery story 
or a light romance.” 

“Tf I ever do a light romance, that ’ll 
be a mystery,” Cardiff scoffed. ‘If I have 
to descend to the love stuff to make a liv- 
ing, *’ll quit the game forever.” 

“Well, then,” Wetzel suggested, “ why 

dor’ you get out in the open for a little 
while. Maybe you're suffering from too 
much Manhattan.” 
__“ Maybe I am,” Cardiff conceded, “ but 
fll have to keep on suffering until I start 
for South America in the fall. I'll get 
enough material on that trip to last me a 
year.” 

“But you don’t have to go so far to 
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get out in the open,” Wetzel insisted. 
“ Take a run up into the Adirondacks and 
inhale the balsam-scented air instead of 
gasoline fumes for a little while.” 

“IT don’t know right now what Ill do,” 
Cardiff replied with a note of indecision. 

He arose to his feet, shook hands with 
Wetzel and, after having dropped twenty 
Stories in an elevator, walked out onto the 
crowded sidewalk. The din of traffic 
smote his overwrought nerves. 

He paused on the curb at the corner 
and waited for a cessation in the flow of 
automobiles so that he might be able to 
cross the street and get the uptown sub- 
way. A truck rumbled by him, leaving a 
cloud of acrid smoke in its wake. 

The scent of balsam! The very thought 
of it sent his memory back to the times 
when he had slept under the white stars 
that twinkled above the dark hills. 

A whistle blew, the stream of traffic 
stopped, and he darted across the street 
and plunged down into the kiosk of the 
subway. The underground air was warm 
and stale, and there was a babel of con- 
fusion around him. 

The incessant, metallic crashing of the 
turnstiles beat on his ears as he waited for 
his local train. He set his teeth as a thun- 
dering express streaked past the station. 
His local finally came along, and he found 
himself in a fighting, jostling crowd which 
was trying to board it. 

Too weary to struggle, Bob Cardiff lin- 
gered in the rear of the milling people. 
The last one to thrust a way into the ves- 
tibule, he was caught by the automatic 
closing door which knocked his straw hat 
askew and bruised his shoulder. 

jammed in a corner of the swaying car, 
directly above the clanging wheels of the 
heavy trucks, he gathered himself together 
silently, worn out, beaten. He _ finally 
reached his studio apartment, and dropped 
back in his chair to relax, if possible. 

But two or three radios in the neigh- 
borhood were tuned in, and the music com- 
ing from them reached Cardiff as a mad- 
house medley. A pianist was practicing on 
the floor above him, and from next door 
there came the wailing of a soprano. 

Bob Cardiff got up suddenly, stuffed 
some clothes and a portable typewriter in 
a large suitcase and, after locking up his 
apartment, fared forth and hailed a taxi- 
cab. 

“Grand Central Station,” he said. 
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He knew that he was going to the Adi- 
rondacks, but he had no particular desti- 
nation in mind. The ticket agent, he 
thought, might be able to recommend a 
resort of some kind. 

A thousand years later he found him- 
self in’ a line of ticket buyers. He was 
squeezed in between an elderly man, who 
was in front of him, and a bustling, crowd- 
ing woman behind him. 

The arms of the elderly gentleman were 
filled with parcels, and when one of these 
dropped to the floor, Cardiff restored it 
to him. He was rewarded with a nervous 
smile. A moment later the old man let 
another bundle slip to the floor, and Car- 
diff, somewhat amused, picked it up also. 

“ Bless my soul!” the diminutive, white- 
haired individual wailed. “I am so ex- 
ceedingly agitated that I cannot hold my 
parcels, Thank you, sir; thank you kindly.” 

Bob Cardiff idly wondered why the old 
man was so distressed. ‘The line moved 
on, and at last the aged party in front of 
him reached the wicket. 

“T want a ticket, with Pullman accom- 
modations, to Lakehead in the Adiron- 
dacks,” Cardiff heard him inform the 
agent. 

“Lakehead in the Adirondacks,” Car- 
diff echoed impulsively, when his turn 
came. 

Finally reaching his seat, the writing 
man found that he was billeted with the 
ancient character who had dropped the 
bundles. He nodded and smiled, but his 
recent acquaintance, peering at him rather 
severely through his spectacles, inclined his 
head briefly and suspiciously. 

So Cardiff turned his attention to a 
newspaper he had bought at a news stand 
in the station. A glaring headline said: 


LAKEHEAD IS MECCA OF “ PERFECT” 
MEN 


And, because Lakehead was his desti- 
nation, he commenced to read the story. 
He had been “ writing his head off” for 
three or four days and, despite the pub- 
licity that had been given the Hicks Foun- 
dation for the Improvement of the Hu- 
man Race, Cardiff had not heard anything 
about it. 

It appeared from the account that ath- 
letic men of all types were swarming to 
Lakehead because a perfect man was be- 
ing sought to marry the heiress of a multi- 
millionaire named Hicks. The article 
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went on to explain how Hicks and a great 
scientist, Professor Tobias Dingwell, were 
going to promote an experiment in eugenics 
for which they predicted epochal results. 

The girl in the case was Eugenia Hicks, 
a beautiful young woman of eighteen, who 
of her own volition was lending herself to 
the project. In the estimation of Cardiff 
this was so utterly absurd that he con- 
cluded the story must be a clever news- 
paper fake. 

He had been conscious, while glancing 
down the column, that the old man at his 
side was casting furtive glances at him. 

“Pardon me, I beg you,” he now heard 
a tremulous voice remark, “but are you, 
by any chance, a newspaper man?” 

Robert Cardiff looked up with a smile. 

“No,” he replied. ‘I used to be a re- 
porter, but I’m out of the business now.” 

An expression of relief appeared on the 
old man’s face, but then his wrinkled brow 
furrowed deeply. 

‘But if you were now, you possibly 
wouldn’t admit it,” he challenged. 

“But I assure you that I am not,” Car- 
diff insisted pleasantly. ‘“‘Do you mind 
telling me why you ask the question?” 

“Not at all,” his companion said hasti- 
ly, “if I really may repose confidence in 
you.” 

“You may,” Cardiff assured him so- 
berly. 

“It is because I fear reporters,” the 
other passenger declared. ‘They have 
caused me much trouble. I am Tobias 
Dingwell. You have, I believe, just been 
reading about me.” 

Cardiff looked with amazement at that 
harmless-appearing, kindly-faced old indi- 
vidual. 

“But I thought that story was all 
bunk!” he exclaimed. 

“T wish it had been!” Tobias Dingwell 
wailed. “But, unfortunately, it is true.” 

“Do you actually mean to tell me,” Car- 
diff inquired, “that you believe you can 
create a super race of people by means of 
eugenics?” 

“Why, of course,” Professor Dingwell 
replied. ‘There is no question about it. 
But I don’t want to create a super race. 
I’m sorry I ever mentioned the idea to Ho- 
ratio Hicks. He has his mind fixed on It 
now, and he never will give it up. And I 
feel that I am to blame—that all the re- 
sponsibility for the future of the world 
rests on me.” 
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“ But it is impossible for you to achieve 
your aims,” Cardiff expostulated. “* Peo- 
ple won’t marry for a purpose so far from 
love.” 

“They are not my aims,” Professor 
Dingwell asserted earnestly, “ They are 
Horatio’s aims.” 

“ But flaming youth will never marry 
for the sake of improving the human race.” 
Cardiff asserted. ‘‘ The very thought of it 
is ridiculous. Young people wed because 
the girl has a kissable mouth or the youth 
shakes a mean toe on the dance floor.” 

“ But they will marry for money,” Pro- 
fessor Dingwell declared as he fumbled in 
his coat pocket for a crumpled telegram. 
“The whole world knows that Horatio 
Hicks is a multimillionaire, and that he is 
seeking a husband for Eugenia. Look at 
this!” 

Cardiff took the telegram, which read: 


GOOD BOY, TOBY. PUBLICITY GREAT 
STUFF. RETURN AT ONCE. IMPERATIVE. 
PERFECT MEN ARRIVING BY THE MIL- 
LIONS. HORATIO HANNIBAL HICKS. 


He handed it back to Professor Ding- 
well with a smile. 

‘“‘ That seems to be a little exaggerated,” 
he commented. 

“Tt doesn’t sound like Horatio at all,” 
the scientist moaned. “ He always hated 
the very thought of publicity. I can’t un- 
derstand it at all.” 

He folded up the telegram and thrust 
it back into his pocket. Then he turned 
his troubled eyes on Cardiff. 

“ But it shows what money will do,” he 
asserted, ‘‘and Horatio has seventy mil- 
lion dollars to back the Hicks Foundation. 
And, after all, changing the human view- 
point is only a matter of education. You 
can teach a child to believe that intelli- 
gence, instead of that foolish mutual at- 
traction termed love, is the proper basis 
for mating.” 

“YT don’t 
bluntly. 

“ Well, there’s Eugenia,” Professor Ding- 
well argued. ‘ What about her?” 

“Well, what about her?” 

“Why, she’s perfectly willing to marry 
any man that Horatio and I pick out for 
her. And why is she?” 

“Well, why?” 

“ Because,” Professor Dingwell ex- 
plained, “‘ she doesn’t know anything about 
love. She has been tutored at home, she 


believe it!” Cardiff said 
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has not come in contact with men, and her 
mind is free from romantic fancies.” 

“Nonsense!” Cardiff exclaimed. “A 
girl of eighteen who had grown up alone 
on a desert island would be conscious of 
herself.” 

“ That,” the professor argued, “ is open 
to question.” 

“In my opinion there is no question 
about it,” the writing man declared. “ Any- 
how, there must be something radically 
wrong with a girl who will permit others to 
select a husband for her.” 

“There is nothing the matter with 
Eugenia,” Professor Dingwell insisted 
stoutly. ‘She is exquisitely feminine, su- 
perbly beautiful, and she possesses a re- 
markable intelligence.” 

“Her attitude, nevertheless, is disgust- 
ing,” Cardiff insisted. “I don’t see how a 
man could marry a woman who is willing 
to permit herself to be used in a scientific 
experiment.” 

He spoke fervently, and he meant what 
he said. Professor Dingwell, possibly a 
little offended, relapsed into silence. 

Bob Cardiff excused himself and, going 
back to the smoker, filled his pipe and 
stretched out in a comfortable attitude. 
He smiled to himself as he thought of the 
harassed scientist. 

The whole proposition, of course, was 
absurd. The wild idea of this one man 
could not possibly be potential enough to 
change the entire course of human affairs. 

But, after all, was it preposterous to as- 
sume that evolution had reached a stage 
wherein men, through their increasing in- 
telligence, could direct the destinies of the 
race? Was that primitive thing termed 
love becoming less potent in the advance 
of human progress? 

Was not intelligence superseding those 
blind impulses by which humanity had 
been driven on its upward course from the 
primal abyss? He considered his own at- 
titude toward love and marriage, and it 
seemed to confirm the possibility. 

Here he was, a normal, healthy man of 
thirty, and he never had considered mar- 
riage seriously. He always had craved 
freedom of action. There had not been a 
day for many years when he had not been 
able to throw a few personal effects into a 
bag and wander on his way. 

That, above all other reasons, was why 
he had remained single. He had seen too 
many of his home-bound friends unhappy. 
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Cardiff had, of course, known many 
charming and intelligent girls, and he felt 
that he had been in love just as deeply 
and sincerely as most men who marry. But 
he had maintained his balance, had had 
recourse to his intelligence, and he still was 
free. ~ 

His own experience was sufficient proof 
that love was a force which any person of 
average mentality could control. And 
that, without doubt, applied to women as 
well as to men. It suddenly occurred to 
him now that if marriage could be avoided 
by the use of common sense it might very 
well be entered into on the same basis. 

But he still wondered how any girl, at 
all feminine or sensitive, could deliberately 
lend herself to scientific eugenics. There 
was something degrading about it. She 
might be beautiful, as Professor Dingwell 
had insisted, but Cardiff concluded that 
she also must be an over-educated and un- 
sexed creature, such as he had occasionally 
encountered among the intelligentsia of 
Greenwich Village. 

Then, rather impatiently, he reminded 
himself that he was going to the Adiron- 
dacks to write a he-man story, a yarn of 
adventure in some far-off wilderness. It 


was high time that he commenced groping 
around in his literary conscience for a plot. 


VII 


Rosert CARDIFF, writer, had projected 
himself, in the réle of a possible hero for a 
story, into a rambling little town down in 
the Mexican mountain country. He had 
constructed a cantina in the settlement 
and was sitting inside of it, morosely drink- 
ing a glass of pulque and wondering what 
he could do to start some excitement. 
Then he suddenly was recalled to the pro- 
saic railroad coach in which he was sitting. 

“Vou got a light, fellow?” a rumbling 
voice inquired. 

Cardiff looked up, and there, towering 
over him, stood a veritable young giant 
with a scowl on his angular countenance. 
The writing man silently produced three 
or four matches. 

The stranger extended a hard, hairy and 
massive paw and took them and, without 
any expression of thanks, lit the stub of 
a cigar. He inhaled a deep breath and 
blew out a cloud of smoke. 

Cardiff could not help but admire the 
magnificent chest expansion which the act 
revealed. The young man thumped him- 
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self resoundingly with one of his mighty 
fists and, with an open show of pride, said: 

“Some chest, bo, ain’t it?” he suggested. 
“Sixteen men could sit on that, and it 
ain’t no dead man’s chest neither. I got 
it all in twenty-six years.” 

Robert Cardiff nodded in silent agree- 
ment. He didn’t want to talk; he had had 
a of discussion with Professor Ding- 
well. 

“D’you mind if I sit down here for 
awhile?” the stranger asked, and without 
waiting for a reply he slouched alongside 
Cardiff. 

“My name is Riffington—Herbert Rif- 
fington,” the young fellow continued. 
“ Anyway, that’s what I call myself. And 
when I call myself that, that’s who I am!” 

Cardiff smiled a little at the reasoning 
of Mr. Riffington, and introduced himself. 

“Glad to meecha,” Mr. Riffington said, 
extending his gorillalike hand. “I get 
sort of tired traveling this way and not 
having nobody to talk to.” 

“Lots of people are that way,” Cardiff 
admitted. 

‘YT don’t care much about riding the 
cushions anyway,” his companion boasted. 
“‘T feel more at home on the brake beams 
or in the blind baggage.” 

“You like to be on your own, then?” 
Cardiff questioned. 

“You said it!” Mr. Herbert Riffington 
exclaimed. “I started out when I was 
twelve, and I’ve been on the go ever since. 
Where do you think I got these muscles 
of mine from? Say, I was climbing rat- 
lines like a monkey when I was thirteen 
years old. I was born in Bristol. I guess 
every kid in that town goes to sea at some 
time or another.” 

Here was an egotism that was irritating 
to Cardiff, but still the stranger was prov- 
ing more interesting than his first appear- 
ance had promised. 

His bronzed face was clean shaven, and 
Cardiff soon realized that his scowling 
countenance was assumed, and did not in- 
dicate ugliness of disposition. He was 
dressed in an ill-fitting new suit of cheap 
blue material, and he did not appear to 
be at ease in it. 

A necktie, in which several atrocious 
hues were mingled, was untidily knotted 
in a high, stiff collar. Mr. Riffington occa- 
sionally ran his finger between his chafed 
neck and the rasping edge of the linen 
choker. 
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“ Have you always been a sailor?” Car- 
diff asked. 

“ Not me!” the other replied contemp- 
tuously. “I got tired of being a damn 
swab! I haven’t been on a ship for going 
on five years. I got fed up. But before 
I quit the sea I guess I was in about every 
port there is. 

“ And, as the fellow says,” he added, 
chuckling deeply and giving Cardiff a 
thrust in the ribs with one of his ironlike 
fingers, “I had a sweetheart in every port, 
too!” 

Mr. Riffington, the writing man decided, 
was a typical rough-neck; a handsome, ig- 
norant, and conceited human animal. 

“ Since then,” the ex-sailor continued, 
“T’ve been almost everywhere around this 
country. I’ve worked underground, in 
lumber camps, in the wheat harvests, on 
railroad grades and tunnels, and on plenty 
of other jobs of all sorts. I’ve been truck- 
ing it in New York for the last couple of- 
years.” 

Bob Cardiff looked at the huge young 
ruffian a little enviously. He, himself, had 
been from one end of the world to the 
other, but he had gone on his long jour- 
neys as a professional wanderer. He won- 
dered if he ever could know as much about 
realities as Riffington who, totally unable 
to express the significance of things, had 
beea so close to the heart of life. 

“ But I’m tired of staying in one place,” 
Mr. Riffington complained, “and, if it 
wasn’t for one thing, I’d be on my way 
pretty soon.” 

“What prevents you from moving 
along?” 

“Tm going to marry a millionaire jane. 
I guess I’ll have to settle down then.” 

“You're going to what?” Cardiff asked 
in amazement. 

“T’m going to get married,” Mr. Riffing- 
ton repeated, “‘ to a rich dame. This here 
Hicks girl they want a husband for. You’ve 
read about it, haven’t you?” 

“Tye read about the case,” Cardiff 
gasped, “‘ but I didn’t know that a man 
had been selected y2t.” 

“Well, he hasn’t,” Mr. Riffington ad- 
mitted, “ but I’m going to marry her just 
the same.” 

“But how in the world do you know 
you are?” 

“Aw, all the janes fall for me!” 

“But that’s not the question in this 
case,” Cardiff objected. “It is old Hicks 
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and this Professor Dingwell who will se- 
lect her husband. They want a perfect 
man for her, you know.” 

“ Well, ain’t I perfect?” Mr. Riffington 
asked, a bit belligerently. 

“You seem to be,” Cardiff admitted, 
diplomatically. 

He did not believe it expedient to ex- 
plain that the mental endowments of the 
“perfect”? man would be given just as 
much consideration as his physique in the 
impending selection. 

“ Professor Dingwell,” he informed the 
candidate, “is in one of the cars ahead. 
Why don’t you have a little talk with 
him?” 

“Do you know him?” Mr. Riffington 
asked alertly. 

“I can’t say that I do,” Cardiff replied. 
“He just happened to occupy a seat with 
me and he introduced himself.” 

“Does he smoke?” Mr. 
asked. 

“T imagine not.” 

“T’d just as soon not meet the profes- 
sor right now,” Mr. Riffington said smooth- 
ly. “Say, there’s a lot of big guys in this 
car, and I bet most of them are on their 
way to Lakehead.” 

Cardiff surveyed the other occupants of 
the smoker, and he was surprised at the 
preponderance of husky young individuals. 
He wondered if they were aspirants for the 
hand of the Hicks girl. He took a last 
drag at his pipe and decided to return to 
his seat in the Pullman. 

“T’ll see you again, buddy,” Mr. Rif- 
fington said when the writing man arose 
to leave. 

Cardiff made his way forward through 
the swaying train and took his seat by 
the side of Professor Dingwell. 

“Bless me!” the scientist exclaimed. 
“Tm nervous!” 

“It may not relieve you to learn,” Car- 
diff remarked maliciously, “ that the smok- 
er is filled with husky young aspirants for 
the honor of establishing a new race of 
perfect beings.” 

“ What?” 

“It’s a fact. I was talking with one of 
them myself. He’s a truck driver from 
New York. He’s a big, handsome chap, 
and he’s positive that he will be selected 
to marry your Miss Hicks.” 

“Ts he?” Professor Dingwell cried vi- 
ciously. “ Well, I guess I’ll have something 
to say about that! A truck driver! Bah!” 


Riffington 
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On the way up into the Adirondacks, 
Cardiff went back into the smoker and had 
another little chat with Mr. Riffington. 
The ex-sailor was somewhat smoke-be- 
grimed and sweaty, but chock-full of self- 
assurance. 

“Tm damn hot!” he exclaimed, wiping 
his brow with a bandanna which he ex- 
tracted from a hip pocket, “and I’d like 
nothing better than to shove my snoot into 
a big schooner of cold beer. When I marry 
that skirt and get my hands on some of 
the old man’sedough I’ll get my fill of good 
liquor. Maybe marriage won’t be so bad 
after all!” 

When the train came to a stop at Lake- 
head, Cardiff helped Professor Dingwell 
alight with his various parcels. A sturdy 
old man advanced toward them. 

“Qh, it’s Miggs!” the scientist ex- 
claimed, after peering uncertainly through 
his spectacles. 

“Yes, sir,’ Miggs responded. “I 
brought the launch over to take you back 
to Spartan Lodge.” 

Cardiff noticed that there was a spar- 
kling-eyed little brunette standing behind 
Migegs, a girl perhaps twenty years old. 
There was a faint smile on her face and a 
rapt look in her eyes. He followed her 
gaze and saw that Mr. Riffington, some 
distance away on the platform, was staring 
back at her. 

“T say, Adele,” Miggs said, turning to 
the girl, “ give a hand with some of these 
parcels.” 

The girl, absorbed in her contemplation 
of Mr. Riffington, did not even hear him. 
Miggs, also seeing the smile on her face, 
flashed a glance along the platform. 

Cardiff, who was watching the little 
scene, was certain that Miggs started 
slightly when his eyes fell on Mr. Riffing- 
ton. The old man turned quickly to the 
girl, however. 

“ Adele, I say!” he exclaimed loudly. 
“Mind what you’re here for and take 
some of these packages.” 

The girl heard him this time and took 
some of the bundles. Then he explained 
to Professor Dingwell: “I brought the 
young lady —she’s the maid — along be- 
cause it was her evening off, and she want- 
ed a ride on the lake.” 

“ That’s quite all right,” the professor 
responded. He turned to Cardiff. ‘“ Well, 
sir,” he said cordially, “I hope to see you 
again.” 
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Cardiff shook hands with him and 
watched him as he walked away with his 
two companions. He saw the girl turn 
furtively to cast a languishing smile at Mr. 
Herbert Riffington. 

“Who is that broad?” the truck driver 
demanded earnestly as he strode near. 

“ How do I know? I never saw her 
before.” 

“Well, I know one thing,” Mr. Riffing- 
ton beamed, “ and that is that I am going 
to see her again. When I fall for a skirt 
I know it, and, believe me, bo, I’ve fell for 
that one!” 

“* Maybe it’s Miss Hicks!” 

“ Well,” Mr. Riffington declared warm- 
ly, “I won’t mind the dough if that’s the 
Hicks kid; and, if it ain’t, I'll cop her if 
she ain’t got a penny!” 

“ Attaboy!” Cardiff exclaimed jocularly. 
“ And now let’s go up to the hotel. I’ve 
got a hunch that it won’t be easy to get 
accommodations in this burg right now.” 


VIII 


“Hot dog!” Mr. Riffington exclaimed, 
as they walked up the veranda steps of the 
Lakehead House. ‘“ The gang’s all here, 
kid. And if they knew who I was, they’d 
all check out and beat it home to-night.” 

The veranda, which was wide and long, 
was congested with men who, all too ap- 
parently, had been lured to Lakehead by 
the prospect of marrying a wealthy young 
heiress. Even Mr. Riffington was non- 
plused at the sight. 

“ What’s dat gotta do wit’ it?” Cardiff 
heard a gruff voice say scornfully. “ De 
kids wouldn’t be born wit’ cauliflower ears 
jus’ because I got ’em. Dat’s what de old 
geezer is figurin’? on—de kids. Solly Le- 
vine—he’s me manager—tol’ me dat.” 

The speaker was dressed in a pair of 
loose trousers, a red sweater with a turtle- 
neck collar, and a slouchy cap. He was, 
"peed a trial-horse heavyweight pugi- 
ist. 

“ Well, old chap, a fellow must do some- 
thing, you know,” another voice said in 
well-modulated accents. “I tried the bond 
business, of course, but after I exhausted 
my friends and fraternity brothers, the 
concern asked for my resignation.” 

This speaker was an immaculately at- 
tired young man. Cardiff concluded that 
he must be a college graduate. 

“You'll have to double up if you want 
accommodations,” the hotel clerk said. He 
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spoke to Cardiff rather than to Mr. Riff- 
ington. “ You can see for yourself that 
our capacity is overtaxed, and I suppose 
you know what it is all about.” 

“JT found it out too late,” Cardiff 
sighed. ‘I didn’t come up here to enter 
a matrimonial marathon. I came for a 
rest.” 

“ Well, why not double up, then,” Mr. 
Riffington said, giving Cardiff one of those 
annoying pokes in the ribs. “ I’ll take as 
much of the bed as I want—you take the 
rest.” He laughed loudly at his crude 
humor. 

“T have a room with two cots,” the 
clerk volunteered, again speaking to Car- 
diff. ‘I believe it would be wise for you 
to take it while you can. Everything else 
in town is filled up.” 

There was nothing else to do, apparent- 
ly, so Cardiff affixed his name to the 
register. 

“‘T may be able to do better by you to- 
morrow night, Mr. Cardiff,” the clerk said 
after he had read the signature. “ There’s 
going to be an examination of-—er—can- 
didates in the morning, and we may be 
somewhat depopulated after that.” 

Cardiff thanked the clerk for his cour- 
tesy. He found that the room they were 
to occupy was a little cubby-hole up under 
the eaves. 

“Do you shoot pool?” Mr. Riffington 
asked. 

He was washing his face by the simple 
expedient of cupping his hands in the 
basin, bringing them out full of water, 
burying his face in them and blowing vig- 
orously. A drowning man couldn’t have 
made more noise and spray. 

“ No.” 

“Tt’s too bad. I can run off a pretty 
good string, and if there’s anything I like 
it’s a fast game of Kelly. Come on, kid, 
lec’s go down. Let’s look those bimbos 
over and see what we’re up against.” 

“T’ll go down and have a smoke and 
then I’ll go to bed,” Cardiff conceded. 

Mr. Riffington was in the best of humor 
as they walked out to the end of the ve- 
randa. To emphasize his ebullient spirits 
he again poked Cardiff in the ribs. 

“That baby I saw to-night,” he re- 
marked, “sure looks good to me. And I 
look good to her—I could tell that by the 
way she smiled at me. Look at the moon, 
will you? Say, ain’t that the monkey’s 
mustache? Let’s do a little mingling with 
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the other folks here. It never does no harm 
to get acquainted.” 

“Td rather sit here and smoke.” 

“You won’t be sore if I leave you here 
alone, will you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“T’ll see you later, then, kid,” Mr, Rii- 
fington said. 

Cardiff saw him approach a group of 
strangers and commence to talk. In a few 
minutes he was the dominant figure. The 
others were listening and laughing, and he 
was poking them in the ribs. 

Mr. Riffington, it was apparent, had 
personality, even if it did consist almost 
entirely of self-assurance. It was a quality 
that could carry him a long way with peo- 
ple of his own type, but Cardiff smiled to 
himself when he visualized the fellow as 
the husband of a refined and well-educated 
girl. 

Nearly every man on the veranda, he 
decided, was a crude and unscrupulous 
fortune hunter. And in a_ millionaire’s 
summer cottage on the shore of the near- 
by lake there was a girl of eighteen, named 
Eugenia, ready to comply with the whim 
of her wealthy guardian and marry any 
man who might be selected for her. 

Bob Cardiff concluded that it was a 
crazy world. He knocked out his pipe on 
the veranda rail and made his way to the 
desk. 

“Tm checking out in the morning, old 
man,” he said to the clerk. “ This is a 
little bit more than I can stomach.” 

“T don’t blame you, Mr. Cardiff,” the 
clerk agreed. “ Why don’t you go up to 
Pineville—it’s twenty miles away, at the 
foot of the next lake—and stay there for 
a week or ten days and then come back. 
This gold-rush will be all over by that 
time, and we'll give you the best accommo- 
dations in the house. We like to cater to 
writers and artists and people of that 
type.” 

“You recognized my name, then?” 

“ The first thing. I read every story of 
yours that I can get hold of.” 

“ That’s always a gratifying thing to 
hear,” Cardiff said with a smile. ‘“ I came 
up here so that I could do some work in 
peace. What time can I get a train to 
Pineville in the morning?” 

“ At eight thirty,” the clerk told him. 
“T'll put in a call for you.” 

In walking back to the stairs Cardiff 
passed the entrance to the pool room. 
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“ Hey, kid!” Mr. Riffington shouted to 
him. “ Just watch me!” 
The ivory ball crashed into the triangu- 
lar array of other balls and sent them roll- 
ing in all directions. 

“Watch ’em, now!” Mr. Riffington 
boasted. “ That’s the one ball that rolled 
in then—there goes the five ball—and the 
ten ball. Pay me, gents! Pay me!” He 
laughed raucously. 

Cardiff was just dozing away, late at 
night, when the noisy entrance of Mr. Rif- 
fington completely awakened him, but he 
simulated profound slumber. He _ heard 
the jingle of a shower of silver. Mr. Rif- 
fington apparently was pouring his win- 
nings into the washbowl to count them. 
His shoes then thumped on the floor, and 
next the springs of the cot shrieked com- 
plainingly. 

Then a faint rumbling, like distant thun- 
der, gave warning of an approaching 
storm. In another five minutes the tiny 
room was vibrating with snores. 

Cardiff, in despair, tried to wrap the 
pillow around his ears. Somewhere around 
five o’clock he fell asleep, only to awaken 
at half past six. He dressed and went 
down to the lobby where he found the 
young night clerk still on the job. 

“J take it,” said the clerk, “that you 
didn’t find much repose on your couch of 
down last night.” 

“You can take it and keep it — that 
couch of down, I mean,” Cardiff replied. 
“ And, incidentally, if Mr. Riffington is 
selected to marry the Hicks girl you might 
attend the wedding and, when the parson 
asks if any one knows of any reason why 
they should not be joined in wedlock, you 
might rise and suggest that he’s the snor- 
ingest individual that ever lived.” 

“I’m sorry for Eugenia Hicks,” the 
clerk said soberly. 

“What sort of a dumb-bell is she?” 

“* She’s a nice kid, but she doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. She’s always hand- 
cuffed to a chaperon when she goes out.” 

“That’s a damn shame,” Cardiff de- 
clared sincerely. 


Mr. Riffington yawned loudly, opened 
his eyes, and regarded Cardiff with sur- 
prise. 

“ Whatcha doing?” he inquired. 

‘I’m packing up,” Cardiff replied cheer- 


fully. “I’m going away until the panic 
on the matrimonial market is over.” 
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“Yeah?” 

“Yes. You’d better get dressed for the 
big parade. I hear Mr. Hicks is going to 
start examining you love-sick Romeos this 
morning. You ought to be at the head of 
the line to be safe. He might find some 
other perfect man before he comes to you.” 

Mr. Riffington grinned. 

“Say,” he asked, “ you don’t think I’d 
go over with that gang of phonies, do 
you?” 

“T wouldn’t have thought so if I had 
given the matter a little consideration. I 
know what you'll do, of course. You'll 
wait until the organist commences to play 
the wedding march and then you'll walk in 
the church, tell the bride who you are, and 
walk down the aisle with her.” 

“Well, it ‘Il be something like that. 
You’re pretty close to it.” 

“Well, bye-bye, Herbie, old top,” Car- 
diff said. “ My first name is Robert, and 
if it’s a boy I would feel honored if you 
would name him after me.” 

“Tl do that little thing, kid,” Mr. Rif- 
fington retorted and grinned, “ and if it’s 
a girl I’ll name it Roberta. See you at 
church!” 

Bob Cardiff walked to the station and, 
as he arrived there, the train came rolling 
in. Among the alighting passengers were 
at least thirty young men of mighty 
stature. 

Cardiff was the only one to get on at 
Lakehead, and he was standing in the open 
vestibule when the train started to pull 
out. At that moment he looked toward 
the hotel and saw a man he recognized as 
Professor Tobias Dingwell legging it ap- 
parently to catch the train. The old scien- 
tist cupped his hands and yelled at the top 
of his voice: 

“Mr. Cardiff! 
off!” 

The writing man picked up his suitcase 
and swung himself cautiously off to the 
platform. 


Wait! Stop! Jump 


IX 


“Torp bless me!” Professor Dingwell 
gasped as he trotted breathlessly up. 
“* Lord—bless—me!”’ 

“What in the world is the matter?” 
Cardiff inquired. 

“T’ve got a job for you!” 

“ Doing what?” 

“T’ve got to find a secretary for Mr. 
Hicks, and you’re the only man around 
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here who would be capable of filling the 
position.” 

“ But—” Cardiff started to object. 

“Now, Mr. Cardiff,” the old biologist 
begged, “please do this. Mr. Hicks is 
willing to pay a hundred dollars a week. 
And then, too, you can help me, and I 
would be forever grateful to you.” 

Cardiff stood there silently, thinking the 
matter over. He was without any well- 
defined plans, and undoubtedly would find 
living at the summer home of a multi- 
millionaire far more satisfactory than at 
a resort hotel. And then, again, he might 
find some salable fiction material in the 
Hicks situation. 

“T’ll accept your offer, Professor Ding- 
well,” he finally said. 

“Very good!” the professor exclaimed. 
“Come, we'll go down to the boat.” 

On the way across the lake Professor 
Dingwell opened his heart to the new sec- 
retary. 

“Even if I lack any convictions about 
religion, there is something impious about 
carrying to its conclusion the experiment 
that I suggested,” he said. “I want to 
stoo it before it starts, and with your as- 
sistance, and that of Miggs, I may be able 
to do it. Horatio has agreed to defer to 
my opinion on the suitability of a man to 
become the husband of Eugenia. Well, I 
can reject prospects until Hicksey becomes 
weary of the whole thing.” 

“ He’s a persistent man, I understand,” 
Cardiff remarked. 

“Well,” Professor Dingwell admitted, 
“we’ve got to take a chance on that. The 
very day he decided to go through with 
this he sent Miggs over to Lakehead to 
investigate the young men around there. 
Miggs confessed to me that he fabricated 
his reports, and that none of the men in 
question will be permitted to see Miss 
Eugenia again. Miggs is English, and 
very moral, and he does not approve of 
Mr. Hicks’s experiment. You, as Hora- 
tio’s secretary, may be called upon to do 
some investigating, and I would like to 
have your assurance that you will take 
the same attitude that Miggs has taken.” 

‘““Of course I will,” Cardiff agreed. “I 
would like to foil any cold-blooded experi- 
ment in eugenics.” 

Professor Dingwell called out to the 
butler-engineer: 

“Tt’s all right, Miggs! 
one of us. 
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‘“That’s Spartan Lodge up there,” the 
professor indicated as they came within 
view of the distant, rambling structure 
that stood high upon a hill, and within a 
half hour Robert Cardiff was introduced 
to Mr. Hicks in the library. 

“Well,” the multimillionaire said brisk- 
ly, “we're all ready for business now. 
They'll begin to come at about ten 
o’clock.” 

“I believe, Horatio,” Professor Dingwell 
ventured, “ that we can eliminate nine out 
of ten of these prospects on the grounds of 
intellectual inferiority.” 

‘““Don’t be too severe, Tobias,” Mr. 
Hicks warned. “After all, we are more 


interested in brawn than we are in brains.” 

““ Where’s Eugenia?” Professor Dingwell 
asked a bit timorously. 

“T told her to take Adele and plenty 
of food and go out and stay on the lake all 
day,” Mr. Hicks replied. ‘‘ There won’t be 
any room for women around here to-day!” 


The line commenced to form on the right 
about ten o’clock, and young men filed 
through the library until four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Horatio Hannibal Hicks 
and Professor Tobias Dingwell sat behind 
a great desk and looked over the appli- 
cants. 

Robert .Cardiff sat at a little table near 
by and took such notes and names and 
addresses as were required. He saw the 
pugilist with the cauliflower ears scowl 
menacingly when he was dismissed by the 
unanimous agreement of Mr. Hicks and 
Professor Dingwell. He saw the collegiate 
gentleman, who had tried to be a bond 
salesman, smile hopefully when his name 
was taken for the purposes of further in- 
vestigation. 

He looked in vain for Mr. Herbert Rif- 
fington. Apparently the ex-sailor really 
had a different plan of campaign. 

When the last candidate had filed past 
the desk Cardiff had a list of twenty names. 
Some of them had signified their intention 
of remaining in Lakehead until further 
notification, but most of them left other 
addresses behind them. 

“That will be your job, Cardiff,” Mr. 
Hicks said. “ Keep that list and make a 
thorough investigation of those people. 
Names will be added to it from time to 
time as other applicants appear. I have 
decided that it will be more convenient for 
you if you make your headquarters tempo- 
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rarily at the Lakehead House. You always 
can get in touch with me by telephone.” 

Professor Dingwell said only little as 
Cardiff departed, but his handclasp was 
eloquent. 

“It would be a sin and a shame,” Miggs 
declared while they cruised back, “ for 
Miss Eugenia to marry one of these no- 
bodys from nowhere. Such a nice, pretty 
girl, And with all of her money, too! 
We'll stick together, you and me and Pro- 
fessor Dingwell, and I guess it will all come 
out all right.” 

Cardiff found Mr. Riffington indolently 
reclining in a chair on the hotel veranda. 

“ Hot dog!” the truck driver exclaimed. 
“You back again?” 

“Surely. Where’s the billionaire bride?” 

“¢ She’ll be hanging around my neck soon 
enough,” Mr. Riffington declared with a 
confident grin. ‘ Guess who I saw to- 
day?” 

“The barber,” Cardiff replied, noticing 
that Mr. Riffington’s head was freshly 
clipped. 

“Him, too; but who else?” 

Cardiff shook his head. 

“ Sugar,” Mr. Riffington said softly. 

“ Sugar?” 

“Uh, huh! That’s what I call her be- 
cause she’s so sweet!” 

Cardiff was mystified. 

“You know the one,” Mr. Riffington 
explained. ‘ That black-eyed little baby 
who came over in the boat to get the pro- 
fessor last night. You saw her giving me 
the eye.” 

“ And I saw you giving her the same.” 

“Well, anyway, I had lunch with her 
and her girl friend to-day. I was out ina 
boat and I saw them having a little picnic 
on the shore, and I invited myself to be 
present. She’s a maid at old Hicks’s place 
—and so is her friend. They wouldn’t tell 
me their names. I’ve got a date with 
Sugar, and the next time I'll fix it up for 
both of us. You'll have to take that dumb 
peroxide blonde, though. She got sore at 
me, I guess, because I paid too much at- 
tention to her friend.” 

“ Herbie,” Cardiff said ominously, “I 
just happened to get a job this morning as 
secretary to Horatio Hannibal Hicks, and 
I was over at Spartan Lodge most of the 
day. I can tell you all about your lady 
friends. The black-eyed little girl is Adele, 
a maid. And the other girl—” 

“T don’t even want to know her name,” 
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Mr. Riffington protested. “ Blondes never 
did mean nothing in my young life.” 

“She,” Cardiff said impressively, “ is 
Miss Eugenia Hicks, the heiress.” 

“Yeah? Now ain’t that the limit? 
And all the time I thought she was Mary 
Pickford!” 

“You don’t have to believe me if you 
don’t want to,” Cardiff said stiffly. 

“ And I don’t want to and I don’t,” Mr. 
Riffington retorted cheerfully. 


x 


AFTER a lapse of time sufficient to con- 
vince Mr. Hicks that his instructions were 
being scrupulously carried out, Robert 
Cardiff commenced to forward reports to 
his employer. He had considerable amuse- 
ment in compiling them—and the names 
given here are fictitious. The first one 
read as follows: 


I submit herewith a memorandum covering 
my investigations into the physical and mental 
qualifications of three applicants, to wit: Oliver 
Bunsen, Tilden Whatnot, and Gideon Kalendas. 

Oliver Bunsen: This applicant, age twenty- 
eight, has an exceptionally fine physique, but this 
is due, in part unquestionably, to the fact that he 
is mentally deranged. His condition is such, in 
fact, that for the last five years he has been con- 
fined in an institution for the insane, from which 
he wandered some months ago, since which time 
he has managed to elude those who have been 
searching for him. 

Tilden Whatnot: This case presents somewhat 
of an analogy to the one which is outlined above. 
The applicant has a robust constitution and is so 
strong that he can bend steel bars without any 
great difficulty. He did, indeed, bend several of 
them in making his escape from the Oneida 
County Jail at Rome, N. Y. I have a record of 
his convictions at hand, and would append it 
herewith, if I did not believe that it would be 
superfluous and without interest to you. 

Gideon Kalendas: This young man of Greek 
extraction obtained his superb arm and shoulder 
development through a number of years in service 
as a bootblack. His somewhat humble profession, 
of course, should not militate against him, and I 
would have been inclined to recommend him if 
my investigation had not brought out the fact 
that he is suffering from varicose veins. 


Cardiff sent his report over by Miggs 
one evening, and was gratified the next 
morning to receive a telephone call from 
Mr. Hicks, who congratulated him on his 
good work and urged him to complete his 
investigation as soon as possible. The sec- 
retary took his time, however, at the ad- 
vice of Professor Dingwell, who hoped that 
Mr. Hicks, oppressed by delay, would 
weary of his search for a perfect man. 

In the meantime Cardiff paddled a 
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canoe upon the lake. He spent many 
profitless hours trying to dope out a plot 
for a story. He began to fear that he 
would never write another of those snappy, 
thrilling tales of adventure for which he 
had such a ready market. 

Mr. Herbert Riffington was still staying 
at the hotel and, as far as Cardiff could 
see, was convinced that he was going to 
marry the Hicks girl. 

“Ym still trying to fix up a date for 
you with my girl’s lady friend,” he in- 
formed Cardiff one evening. ‘ Adele says 
the other jane don’t want to come out. 
You might write her a snappy note, kid, 
and let Adele deliver it.” 

“ Don’t make any dates for me,” Cardiff 
said sharply. “I’m not that type.” 

“T think you're sore,’ Mr. Riffington 
chuckled, “ because I copped off the sugar 
gal. Maybe you don’t like blondes any 
better than I do. But,” and here he poked 
Cardiff violently in the ribs, ‘‘ Adele’s sure 
a@ sweet mamma. Me and her, now, in a 
cottage built for two, would be a pair to 
write a song about.” 

“Then why don’t you marry her?” 

“Td like to, but I can’t. I’ve got to 


marry this Hicks jane. If I don’t I'll get 


murdered.” 

“ Bunk!” Cardiff snapped. 

“ Well,” Mr. Riffington remarked calm- 
ly, “ tarry and see!” 

Then he went his way to meet the little 
maid from Spartan Lodge. 

That evening Bob Cardiff was accosted 
by two young acquaintances he had made 
during his sojourn at the hotel. One was 
Howard Lee Stamford and the other Perry 
Purcell. They were chums, both about to 
enter their junior year at college, and were 
never seen apart. 

They were known as the Gold Dust 
Twins to the various flappers whose folks 
had cottages around the lake. The nick- 
name was bestowed on them because they 
had wealthy parents and were plentifully 
supplied with money. 

“ They’re immense,” the night clerk had 
laughingly told Cardiff. ‘“They’re both 
head over heels in love with Eugenia Hicks, 
and she let them dance with her last sum- 
mer once in awhile. Even at the beginning 
of this season she used to pal around with 
them occasionally. But Howard Lee and 
Perry are going around with flags at half- 
mast now.” 

Cardiff had informed the two youths 
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that he was conducting investigations of 
the various applicants for the hand of the 
girl they loved. He naturally was an ob- 
ject of keen interest to them. 

“* Well,” Howard Lee asked, “ any news, 
Mr. Cardiff?” 

“To tell the truth,” the secretary re- 
plied maliciously, “‘I haven’t read a paper 
to-day.” 

“He means,” Perry explained, “ about 
the—er—Hicks case.” 

“Oh, my investigations are going very 
well. A number of applicants seem to be 
qualified beyond all expectations.” 

The faces of the two young men fell. 

“Of course,” Cardiff continued, “ you 
never can tell definitely until every effort 
has been exhausted.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem right,” Howard Lee 
declared solemnly, “ to use a charming and 
lovely girl like Miss Hicks for an experi- 
ment such as Mr. Hicks has in mind. A 
girl, I believe, should be permitted to se- 
lect her own husband—without coercion.” 

“But Miss Hicks is perfectly willing to 
do as her guardian wishes,” Cardiff pointed 
out. ‘She is even gratified at the rare 
honor that is being granted her.” 

“ But she doesn't know what she is do- 
ing!” Perry moaned. 

“The young lady is eighteen years of 
age, and is said to have more than average 
intelligence,” the secretary remarked. 
“Why shouldn’t she know what she is 
doing?” 

“ Well,” Howard Lee said stoutly, “ her 
acceptance of that absurd idea indicates 
her lack of sophistication. We’ve been 
thinking, Perry and I, that it might be pos- 
sible to induce you to assist us in thwart- 
ing the purposes of that crazy old Mr. 
Hicks.” 

Howard Lee paused and looked at Perry, 
who nodded encouragingly. 

“The long and the short of it is this, 
Mr. Cardiff: If you would consent to fal- 
sify your reports to Mr. Hicks—to give 
him the impression that not one of the 
applicants is a perfect man—we, Perry and 
myself, would be willing to reciprocate in 
rather a handsome way.” 

“Do you mean,” Cardiff asked sternly, 
“that you are trying to bribe me?” 

“No, no; not at all!” Howard Lee in- 
sisted nervously. ‘“ We wouldn’t call it 
by any such harsh name. It will be just 
tit for tat, you know.” 

“Young man!” Cardiff exclaimed with 
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an air of injured righteousness. ‘“‘ You may 
call your proposition what you wish, but 
you have proposed that I, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, betray my employer and be 
unfaithful to my trust. I not only reject 
your base proposal, but I feel that it is 
my duty to acquaint Mr. Hicks with the 
fact that there are in this vicinity those 
who will stoop to any depth, go to any 
end, to thwart his noble endeavor to up- 
lift humanity and make this world a bet- 
ter place in which to live!” 

Howard Lee Stamford and Perry Pur- 
cell appeared much abashed. 

“ But you must bear in mind, Mr. Car- 
diff,” Perry urged, apologetically, “ that 
money is not to be sneezed at.” 

“Not money gained by honest endeav- 
or,” Cardiff agreed virtuously. “ But as 
to wealth derived from the practice of de- 
ceit, I always will sneeze at it—as vigor- 
ously as a victim of hay fever! It cuts 


me to the very heart to think that you two, 
of all people, should have considered me 
capable of such unprincipled dealings.” 

“Well,” Howard Lee said resignedly, 
“if that’s the way you feel about it, 
there’s nothing more to be said.” 


“TI believe that we might apologize,” 
Perry suggested. 

“We do, then,” Howard Lee agreed. 

“Your apology is accepted,” Cardiff re- 
plied graciously, “ because I am not the 
sort to bear a grudge when I am mis- 
judged.” 

“ And I believe that we might beg Mr. 
Cardiff to refrain from mentioning this in- 
cident to Mr. Hicks,” Perry added. 

“We do, then,” Howard Lee again 
agreed. 

“J will consider your plea,” Cardiff 
said magnanimously. 

So the days drifted by, and Robert Car- 
diff amused himself in various ways. He 
prepared the most absurd reports for Mr. 
Hicks; laughed at Mr. Herbert Riffington, 
who was terribly infatuated with the maid, 
Adele; and harassed Howard Lee Stam- 
ford and Perry Purcell. 

He had not yet seen the dumb-bell heir- 
ess of the Hicks millions, and he had no 
curiosity about her. She was not the type 
of a blonde that a gentleman prefers. 

He frequently saw Professor Dingwell, 
who laughingly warned him not to make 
his eugenic reports too ridiculous. Miggs, 
the butler, also came to town quite often, 
and on one occasion Cardiff had seen him 
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talking earnestly to Mr. Herbert Riffing- 
ton in a secluded place. He assumed that 
the two had struck up an acquaintance. 

The truck driver was on terms of fa- 
miliarity with every one in the vicinity. 
He even condescended to make pals out of 
Howard Lee Stamford and Perry Purcell, 
and those fastidious young gentlemen were 
a unable to discourage his friendly at- 
titude. 


Events were drifting aimlessly in the 
matter of the Hicks Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Human Race, but 
now something had to be done. Horatio 
H. Hicks, the founder, who had decided 
to throw all his vast financial resources 
behind the project, had received a final re- 
port from Mr. Cardiff which made the 
elimination of the last candidates inevi- 
table. 

“TI never knew,” Horatio said with a 
sigh to Professor Dingwell, “that the 
present human race was so imperfect. We 
may have to abandon our experiment. 

“ Miggs,” he added, addressing the but- 
ler, “ bring me a bottle of port.” 

Professor Dingwell slept splendidly that 
night, and was in a most cheerful humor 
when he arose the next morning. He found 
Mr. Hicks looking tired and glum. At 
breakfast the professor was in such high 
spirits that both Mr. Hicks and Eugenia 
were amazed at him. 

“TI believe J’ll run over to Lakehead 
after breakfast,” the scientist said. ‘It’s 
about time for the old man to go on a 
bust. Do you want to go with me, Hick- 
sey, and help me paint the town red?” 

Mr. Hicks stated firmly that he had no 
desire in that direction. And Miggs, when 
his services with the launch were sought, 
begged off on the ground that he had some 
work to do around the house. He suggest- 
ed that Archie, the chauffeur, could sub- 
stitute for him. 

“Well, then, I think I'll be sailing along 
on the bounding main,” the professor an- 
nounced cheerily. “Is there anything I 
can do for you in town?” 

“You had better bring Cardiff back 
with you when you come,” Mr. Hicks re- 
plied. ‘I want to write red-hot letters to 
these jailbirds, lunatics, fortune hunters, 
and other fakers who had the brazen nerve 
to attempt to delude and defraud me.” 

Professor Dingwell, with an inward 
groan of dismay, envisioned the false and 
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highly libelous reports that Cardiff had 
compiled. 

“Don’t you think it best, Horatio,” he 
asked soothingly, “to let the whole mat- 
ter drop.” 

“ Are you out of your senses, Tobias?” 
Mr. Hicks demanded hotly. ‘No man 
ever made a fool of Horatio Hannibal 
Hicks and got away with it. I don’t sup- 
pose I can put those crooks in prison where 
they belong, but I can let them know what 
I think of them!” 


XI 


AFTER breakfast, Eugenia went upstairs 
to dress for a long canter over the moun- 
tain roads. Mr. Hicks morosely seated 
himself in the living room. 

For the first time in his life Horatio was 
up against a defiant proposition. What 
was the matter with young men, anyhow? 
Were they all crooks, or lunatics, or vic- 
tims of disease? 

He had a perfect woman in the person 
of his own beautiful eighteen-year-old 
grandniece. That, at first, seemed provi- 
dential, but he wondered if Eugenia had 
not become a bit impatient with the delay 
in the eugenic scheme. 


“ Miggs,” he said to the old butler, 
“have Miss Eugenia informed that I wish 
to speak to her before she goes out.” 


“Yes, sir,” Miggs replied. “ At once, 
sir.” 

In a few minutes Horatio heard the 
scurrying of light feet and he saw the girl 
hastening down the staircase. She wore a 
riding habit — that costume which makes 
so many women look masculine — but it 
only enhanced her feminine charms. 

“ What is it, Unk?” she asked. “ Adele 
said you wanted to see me.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “ Sit down, my dear, 
close to me.” 

He silently regarded the lovely girl be- 
fore him with very evident approbation. 

“ Genie,” he finally announced, “ if there 
ever was a perfect specimen of woman- 
kind, it is you.” 

The girl nodded as if in full accord with 
the staterent. 

“Tt must have been destiny that led me 
to take so much interest in your develop- 
ment,” he continued. “From the time 
when you were left an orphan, a little tot 
of four, I have spared no expense toward 
furthering your physical, mental and 
Spiritual welfare.” 
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“Yes, Unk.” 

‘“‘ At times I have thought that you de- 
voted too much energy to building up your 
physique. But I know now that you were 
right. The mind and the soul will develop 
themselves if they have a suitable habita- 
tion.” 

Eugenia appeared interested, although 
she recently had heard a great deal of talk 
along this line. 

“You never have had any difficulty in 
assimilating the lessons given to you by 
your tutors, Eugenia?” 

“No, Unk.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Hicks. ‘ Because 
your brain has had the advantage of a 
perfect body to dwell in!” 

Eugenia nodded. 

“You have lived a perfectly natural 
life. Your body always has been unfet- 
tered. You never have been permitted to 
constrict your circulation by highly arti- 
ficial garments, such as a corset.” 

‘“‘What’s a corset, Unk?” the girl asked 
curiously. 

“A device of torture that the inquisi- 
tion of fashion imposed on womenkind not 
sO many years ago,” Mr. Hicks replied. 
“But, as I was saying, you have lived a 
natural, healthy life. Every morning, 
winter and summer, you have exercised 
vigorously. You have spent most of your 
time outdoors. You have gone to bed at 
nine o’clock nearly every evening, and you 
have slept until six o’clock each morning. 
You ride, you swim, you paddle a canoe, 
you dance, and you play tennis and golf. 
You never have been permitted to poison 
your system with coffee or tea, to say 
nothing of nicotine or alcohol, and your 
mind never has been inflamed by excitable 
literature or debasing music. You're a for- 
tunate girl, Eugenia.” 

“T am, Unk.” 

“Look at your eyes!” he exclaimed. 
“ They’re as bright as dew-washed violets. 
Your hair is like wheat in the sunshine. 
Your skin is like the bloom of a peach. 
None of the arts of deception could give 
your lips and cheeks the color that nature 
has given them. And it was my hope that 
all your beauty and perfection would be 
dedicated to posterity.” 

“ Well, Unk, you are trying to find me 
a perfect husband.” 

“Ves,” Mr. Hicks replied, “ but a man 
who is physically and mentally fit to mate 
with you seems very difficult to locate. 
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I’m beginning to despair. You are eigh- 
teen years old, and it is time that you 
were married.” 

“Y’m sorry that you’re disappointed, 
Unk. Aren’t any of the young men I’ve 
met suitable?” 

“ Not one of them!” Mr. Hicks assert- 
ed positively. 

“They all said awfully nice things to 
me,” the girl remarked. 

“ Of course they did,” Mr. Hicks agreed 
grimly. “But don’t believe everything 
that men tell you—especially if you are 
young and beautiful and a millionairess.” 

“TI won’t, Unk.” 

“In fact, if I were you,” Mr. Hicks con- 
tinued emphatically, “I wouldn’t believe 
anything nice that was said to me. You 
always must suspect the sincerity of a 
young man who says nice things to you, 
even if you know that what he says is 
true.” 

““ Maybe that would be better,” Eugenia 
admitted, “and yet that Howard Lee 
Stamford—” 

“Forget all about him!” Mr. Hicks ex- 
claimed. “ He was built like a floor lamp. 
He couldn’t even swim!” 

“But he told me he could,” Eugenia 
pointed out. 

“Of course! When these young fellows 
around here found out that only a perfect 
man could become your husband, they 
suddenly became perfection. Miggs got 
me the truth about them.” 

“ And there was Buck Wiggins,” Eu- 
genia suggested. “He certainly could 
swim. He could almost keep up with me.” 

“Tt was too bad about Wiggins,” Mr. 
Hicks conceded. ‘I thought, for a time, 
that he might be the man. But he secret- 
ly was addicted to gin, according to Miggs.” 

“ But what was the matter with O’Sul- 
livan Shannon?” Eugenia inquired. 

“ He was a husky fellow, all right,” Mr. 
Hicks admitted, ‘“‘ and he didn’t have any 
health-destroying habits. But, according 
to Miggs, he was mortally lazy. He was 
just a rich young drifter who didn’t have 
any purpose in life. A man of that sort 
is not fit to be the father of children.” 

“ And there was Robbie Robbins,” Eu- 
genia recalled. ‘I don’t see what differ- 


ence it made just because his father had 
the gout.” 

“But I see!” Mr. Hicks asserted se- 
verely. “ The old man was a high liver in 
his day, and his tendencies undoubtedly 
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will crop out in his son, sooner or later. 
You are too perfect a beginning for the 
Hicks Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Human Race for me to take any 
chances.” 

“ Perry Purcell seemed kind of decent,” 
Eugenia suggested. 

“He was,” Mr. Hicks agreed, “ and he 
might be getting ready to be your husband 
if he hadn’t had a ridiculous prejudice 
against changing his name. Of course, my 
dear, the man who marries you must aban- 
don his own family name and take your 
name, the name of Hicks. Purcell couldn’t 
see eye to eye with me on the proposition, 
so I was forced to request him to abandon 
his suit.” 

“Tt seems to be a hard task, picking a 
husband for a girl,” Eugenia remarked 
sympathetically. 

“Don’t worry, Genie,” Mr. Hicks said 
affectionately. ‘‘ We'll find a perfect hus- 
band for you before long. There must be 
such a man somewhere.” 

“You know best, Unk.” 

“You're a good girl, Genie,” Mr. Hicks 
told her fondly. ‘ You’re not one of these 
wild young creatures who refuse to be 
guided by those who have learned wisdom 
through years of experience. And now 
run along and have your ride.” 

Eugenia, rising lithely to her feet, leaned 
over Mr. Hicks, kissed him lightly on the 
cheek, and sped gracefully out of the room. 
She had hardly vanished before Mr. Hicks 
oe aware that Miggs was approaching 

im. 

“Ves, Miggs?” he said questioningly. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” the butler 
said softly, “‘ but there’s a matter I would 
like to speak to you about, sir; concerning 
Miss Eugenia, sir.” 
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“WELL, speak up Miggs!” Mr. Hicks 
snapped as the servant hesitated. 

“It’s confidential — very confidential,” 
Miggs half whispered. “I wonder if Miss 
Eugenia might be coming back.” 

‘“‘She’s gone for a ride,” Mr. Hicks ex- 
plained impatiently. ‘“ What is it you 
have to say, Miggs?” 

“It’s this,” Miggs explained nervously. 
“You’re being spoofed, Mr. Hicks, by this 
Professor Dingwell and this chap Cardiff.” 

‘“‘ Spoofed?” Mr. Hicks demanded, his 
dark eyes glittering. 

“Yes, Mr. Hicks, they’ve been fooling 
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you all the while. They don’t want to see 
you pick a husband for Eugenia — they 
want to spoil your plan to make the world 
better, sir.” 

“ Miggs,” Mr. Hicks said with a smile, 
“yowre crazy! Why, the plan originated 
with Professor Dingwell, and he is most 
anxious to have it carried out.” 

‘“‘ Maybe he was at first,” Miggs agreed, 
“but he isn’t any more. He told me so, 
Mr. Hicks, and he said as how this here 
Cardiff wasn’t doing any investigating at 
all. He’s just been making up fake re- 


ports.” 

Mr. Hicks was incredulous, shaken, 
stunned. “ Begging your pardon, Mr. 
Hicks,” Miggs continued, “ but I would 
suggest that you ask Professor Dingwell 
when he comes back in the launch. You 
needn’t mention who told you about it. 
Just ask him easy like and surprise him.” 

“Tl ask him hard like and Ill shock 
him!” Mr. Hicks gritted, suddenly alert. 

“They were working together, Profes- 
sor Dingweil and that Cardiff chap,” Miggs 
declared. ‘‘ Blocking your plans, that’s 
what they are.” 

“ They won’t!” Mr. Hicks shouted. “I 
was about ready to give the thing up, but 


—if what you say is true—I’ll put it 
through now.” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Hicks,” 
Miggs said rather timidly, “ but maybe I 
can help you.” 

“ How?” Mr. Hicks roared. 

“Well, it’s this way, Mr. Hicks,” re- 


plied Miggs. ‘‘ You’ve been good enough 
to trust me to look into the characters of 
certain young men who were interested in 
Miss Eugenia.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Tt’s this way,” Miggs replied apolo- 
getically, “if I may say it, without being 
considered overbold, Mr. Hicks. J! believe 
I have found a young man that you might 
approve of.” 

“ Well,” Mr. Hicks remarked, “ you, at 
least, have been faithful to me.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you find him? 
he?” 

“T encountered him at the Lakehead 
House, sir. He is Mr. Herbert Riffing- 
ton.” 

“The name seems to have a certain 
amount of character,” Mr. Hicks said 
thoughtfully. 

‘““He’s an exceptional young man, sir; 
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an ambitious, earnest student. He had to 
go to work when he was only twelve years 
old, Mr. Hicks, and he had to keep on 
working to support his poor old mother 
and father. But he went to school nights 
until he was old enough to be a chauffeur, 
and he finally saved up enough money to 
go to college. He came to Lakehead to 
study this summer because it was cheap to 
live here. Every time I’ve seen him, Mr. 
Hicks, he’s had a book in his hand.” 

“The sort of a fellow I admire!” Mr. 
Hicks declared warmly. “ Has he a good 
physique?” 

“Excellent, sir; a heavyweight as light 
on his feet as a feather!” 

“But why hasn’t he made application 
here?” 

““ He’s a man of pride, Mr. Hicks. ‘ Do 
you think, friend Miggs,’ he said to me, 
‘that I would sell my soul?’ ” 

‘“‘ Did you explain to him that he would 
be marrying to bring about the redemp- 
tion of the human race?” 

“‘T told him that,” Miggs asserted, “‘ but 
he said, ‘ When I take a wife it will be be- 
cause I love her.’ ” 

“* Piffle!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed. “ That’s 
just what we are going to get rid of—silly 
love stuff.” 

“Very good, sir!” Miggs agreed. “TI 
don’t think Mr. Riffington has much 
money, and I wager he’d be glad to work, 
at a good salary, for two or three weeks 
before returning to college. Why not send 
Archie back to town and hire Mr. Riffing- 
ton for the rest of the season. He knows 
all about engines, and he’s got a chauf- 
feur’s license.” 

“What good would that do?” 

“ He’d be sure to fall in love with Miss 
Eugenia as soon as he saw her, Mr. Hicks.” 

Herbert Riffington, as described by 
Miggs, sounded very promising to Mr. 
Hicks. He was only a mechanic, but a 
mechanic named Ford had become the 
richest man in the world, and a mechanic 
named Lindbergh had been frantically ac- 
claimed as a hero of aviation. Mr. Hicks 
momentarily was sorry that it was too late 
for him to become a mechanic himself. 

“Go over to the Lakehead House to- 
morrow morning and have a talk with this 
young Riffington,” Mr. Hicks commanded 
the butler. ‘ Ojfer him a salary that will 
not excite his suspicions.” 

“Ves, sir,” Miggs replied. 
Thank you, sir.” 


“J will, sir. 
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Then he bowed himself out of the room. 
He found Adele in the servants’ quarters, 
reading a sex story magazine in the naive 
belief that it was literature. 

“Well, flapper,” Miggs said to her, 
“we're going to have a new chauffeur.” 

“I’m glad of that,” she replied earnest- 
ly. “That Archie’s an awful sap. Is the 
new one young and good-looking, or is he 
an old geezer like you?” 

“Tl tell you one thing, young wom- 
an!” Miggs exploded. “The new chauf- 
feur won’t have nothing to do with you. 
And you'd better not try to play up to 
him.” 

“Oh!” Adele exclaimed. “So he is 
young, then?” 

“ Maybe he is, but he won’t even look 
at you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
look at.” 

“ Well, I'll bet Herbert Riffington won’t 
look—” 

“ Herbert Riffington!” Adele repeated 
wonderingly, and there was a new light in 
her bright eyes. ‘“ And what makes you 
think he won’t look at me?” 

‘“‘ Because,” Miggs replied impressively, 
“T know all about the young fellow, and 
you don’t!” 


I’m not hard to 


XIII 


Mr. Horatio Hicks prowled restlessly 
around the premises for the next few hours, 
impatiently awaiting the return of Profes- 
sor Tobias Dingwell. He would “ burn 
him up” for his duplicity. That fellow 
Cardiff had been culpable, too. 

The professor and Cardiff, followed by 
Archie, came up the trail to Spartan Lodge. 


The conspirators were unsuspicious and 


unprepared. 

“ Tobias!” Mr. Hicks snarled. “I want 
to ask you a question, and I want you to 
answer yes or no.” 

“Lord bless me!” the professor ex- 
claimed. ‘“ What’s wrong?” 

“Plenty! Have you made every effort 
to thwart the eugenical experiment in 
which you induced me to take a deep and 
energetic interest?” 

“ Why—Horatio—I—but—” 

“Yes or no!” Mr. Hicks snapped. 

Professor Dingwell was rigorously hon- 
est when challenged. 

“Ves, my dear friend,” he replied. “ But 
let me explain why I—” 

“Tobias Dingwell,” Mr. Hicks raged. 
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“Get the hell out of here! The servants 
will forward your luggage.” 

“But, Mr. Hicks,” Cardiff objected, 
“let me—” 

“ You get the hell out of here, too!” Mr. 
Hicks shouted. 

With that he stamped into the house and 
slammed the door behind him. 

“ Well,” Cardiff said to Professor Ding- 
well, “ that’s that. Let’s go. We’ve been 
insulted, and it’s a long walk home!” 

“Bless me!” the professor exclaimed. 
“IT wonder how Horatio found us out?” 

“ Miggs was the only other person who 
knew,” Cardiff suggested. ‘ He must have 
betrayed us.” 

They soon set out, and Professor Ding- 
well, as long as Spartan Lodge was in view, 
glanced back occasionally to see if Mr. 
Hicks might not have relented. He had 
not. 

“ Whew!” Robert Cardiff remarked as 
they trudged along the dusty road. “ Hot! 
Fifteen miles to Lakehead!” 

“Bless me!” the scientist exclaimed. 
“It would have been hotter if Horatio had 
written to those people telling them why 
they were rejected.” 

They were still about five miles from 
town when they heard the chugging of a 
motor approaching them. When the car 
bounced into view, Cardiff saw it was an 
antiquated Ford. 

The driver was none other than Mr. 
Herbert Riffington. He came to a sudden 
skidding stop when he recognized Cardiif. 

“Excuse my dust,” he said, “ but this 
iron mule is full of oats. I bought him for 
thirty bucks to-day, and I’m going out to 
take my sweetie for a spin.” 

“When she sees that oid boiler,” Car- 
diff said, “ she’ll turn you down.” 

“Say,” Mr. Riffington declared, “ my 
lady friends would rather ride in a patrol 
wagon with me than in a limousine with a 
millionaire!” 

“What time do you meet the wonderful 
woman?” Cardiff asked calculatingly. 

“In a half hour, near Spartan Lodge.” 

“Td ask you to drive us back to town 
if I didn’t know that the girl wouldn’t wait 
for you if you weren’t right on time,” Car- 
diff remarked. 

“Say, I never saw a jane yet who 
wouldn’t wait for me as long as she had 
to,” Mr. Riffington asserted grandly. 
“ Jump in.” 

Cardiff, concealing a smile, assisted Pro- 
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fessor Dingwell into the rear seat of the 
decrepit machine. The driver turned the 
car “on a ten-cent piece ” and “ went into 
high.” In a comparatively short time they 
rattled and bumped up in front of the 
Lakehead House. 

“Tl engage a room here for a few 
days,” the professor said after Mr. Riffing- 
ton had sped noisily away. ‘I won’t be- 
lieve that Horatio will remain obdurate 
very long.” 

Professor Dingwell retired early, and 
Cardiff sat alone on the veranda, trying to 
decide what to do about the fiction game 
in the immediate future. He had previ- 
oucly taken the checks received from Mr. 
Hicks, and mailed them to Spartan Lodge. 
He never had had any intention of keep- 
ing the money he had received for his far- 
cical job. 

He decided at last that he would give 
himself one more week at Lakehead— 
seven days of rigorous, earnest, concentra- 
tion. If he could hit upon an idea and 
work out a synopsis, he would go back to 
New York and knock out a seventy-five- 
thousand-word serial in three or four 
weeks, 

He sat there until 1.30 A.M., when he was 
aroused by footsteps on the veranda. He 
saw, with some surprise, that the night owl 
was Miggs, the butler at Spartan Lodge. 

Miggs remained inside the hotel for 
some time, talking to the clerk. When he 
reappeared, Cardiff called to him. Miggs 
started perceptibly. 

“How in the world, Miggs,” Cardiff 
asked, “ did Hicks ever find out what we 
were doing?” 

“Tt’s a mystery to me,” the butler re- 
plied earnestly. ‘“ And I’m that worried 
for fear he’ll find out about me being in it. 
I’m an old man, and it would be hard for 
me to find another situation if I was dis- 
charged without a character.” 

“Well,” Cardiff said consolingly, “TI 
wouldn’t worry if I were you. I won’t say 
anything about it, and I’m sure Professor 
Dingwell will keep his silence.” 

“Td appreciate such kindness,” Miggs 
a meekly. “Good night, Mr. Car- 

iff.” 


After Miggs had disappeared, Cardiff 
went into the lobby. 
“T just met old man Hicks’s butler out 


on the veranda,” he told the clerk. “He 
_— rather a late trip over here, didn’t 
er" 
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“He was looking for your dear friend, 
Herbert Riffington,” the clerk replied, 
“and the old fellow looked mighty mad 
when I told him Mr. Riffington had gone 
out to give his girl a ride in his new car.” 


XIV 


EuceniA Hicks, as usual, opened her 
violet eyes at six o’clock the next morning 
and, completely refreshed, jumped out of 
bed. The girl apparently was immune to 
cold, for she went directly to a large open 
window and, standing before it in her py- 
jamas, inhaled copious drafts of the bal- 
sam-scented air. 

Then, slipping off her filmy nightwear, 
she donned her athletic trunks and shirt, 
and a pair of sneaks, and made her way 
to the gymnasium on the top floor of the 
lodge. Here, for an hour, until she fairly 
glowed with warmth, she indulged in her 
invigorating morning exercises. 

She commenced with a series of calis- 
thenics and, having passed through these 
with grace and rapidity, she selected a pair 
of light Indian clubs which she manipu- 
lated with ease and skill. Then the hori- 
zontal bars occupied her attention, and 
from them she went to the rings. 

She was breathing easily after she fin- 
ished her arduous routine, and reveled for 
awhile under a cold shower. Then, after 
a vigorous rub down, she went down to 
her bedroom and slipped into a one-piece 
bathing suit. She threw a light wrap 
around her and went downstairs to the ve- 
randa. 

“ Good morning, Miggs,” she greeted the 
butler. “ This is going to be a glorious 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is, Miss Eugenia,” he replied. “ It’s 
a fine day to go to Lakehead.” 

“ Why?” 

“T’ve got to go over in the launch to 
get the new chauffeur. Mr. Hicks is send- 
ing Archie back to New York to get the 
town cars ready for the winter.” 

“ He told me last night he was thinking 
of doing something like that,” Eugenia re- 
marked, “but I didn’t know that it had 
all been settled.” 

“Well, I’m bringing Mr. Herbert Rif- 
fington back with me in the launch—the 
new chauffeur. He has a high-sounding 
name, hasn’t he?” 

“IT guess so,” Eugenia replied. “I’m 
going out in the canoe, Miggs. I’ll be back 
for breakfast at about eight thirty.” 
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She vanished in the woods on the wind- 
ing trail. Miggs looked after her with 
some disappointment on his face. He was 
startled by a mocking voice from behind 
him. 

“So Mr. Herbert Riffington is coming 
to-day, is he?” 

Miggs turned to see the pert little bru- 
nette, Adele, smiling roguishly. 

“What time does he get here, Miggs?” 

“None of your business!” Miggs re- 
plied severely. ‘“ He won’t look at you.” 

“‘He must be a wonderful man, then,” 
Adele sighed. ‘ Why, even you looked at 
me, Miggs. And not long after you had 
an eyeful you asked me to marry you.” 

Miggs reddened perceptibly. 

‘“‘ Hush-h-h!” he cautioned. “ You told 
me you wouldn’t mention that again. I 
was spoofing, anyway.” 

“Why, you went right down on your 
knees and begged me to be your sweet 
young bride!” 

“T deny it!” Miggs exclaimed. “ You’re 
a dangerous woman.” 

Adele stood for a few moments with an 
ecstatic expression on her dark, elfin face. 

“Mr. Herbert Riffington!” she mur- 
mured with a seraphic smile. Then little 
Adele disappeared through the door into 
the lodge. 

Eugenia Hicks, in the meantime, had 
gone skipping down the trail, which was 
softly carpeted with the brown needles of 
the evergreens that towered on each side 
of it. Her golden hair, unconfined, 
gleamed merrily as she swung along. 

She looked like a dryad who, having left 
her leafy habitat, was out for a gambol. 
Her eyes reveled in the beauty that was 
all around her, and reveling in it, they 
seemed to reflect the woodsy glory of the 
early morning. 

She reached the commodious boathouse 
and swung the doors wide open. She cast 
a rather scornful glance at the two shining 
launches that were moored within the 
place, and stepped lightly into her canoe. 
With one thrust of her paddle she shot the 
frail craft out on the surface of the lake. 
Then, with deep, swift strokes she started 
down the lake, the water curling up at the 
bow of her canoe. 

She had gone two miles before she with- 
drew her paddle to rest a few moments. 
She leaned back against the cushions while 
the craft, from the impetus it had gained, 
continued to glide forward. 
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Then she turned and looked back up 
the lake. A little exclamation of annoy- 
ance escaped her lips as she saw two 
launches coming her way. 

“ Botheration!” she murmured to her- 
self. “It’s that Howard Lee Stamford 
and Perry Purcell. They are after me 
again, and I simply don’t want to have to 
talk to them.” 

She looked ahead of her and her charm- 
ing frown was replaced by a more charm- 
ing smile. A quarter mile away there was 
a heavily wooded promontory which jutted 
far out into the lake. Around that point 
there were many places in which she might 
find concealment. 

She commenced to paddle with all her 
youthful strength, going as straight as an 
arrow for the tip of the promontory. 
Reaching it, she cast a quick glance back- 
ward. 

The launches were scarcely a quarter 
mile away. She would have to act quickly 
if she hoped to avoid her pursuers in their 
swift boats. 

With scarcely any loss of speed she 
turned the end of the projection and, keep- 
ing close to the shore, skimmed along look- 
ing for a favorable place of concealment. 
The chugging of the launches became loud- 
er as they drew closer to the point and, 
knowing that they might momentarily ap- 
pear in sight, the girl drove her canoe into 
the reeds. 

They parted rather easily, closing be- 
hind her, and she found herself in the deep 
shadows cast by overhanging trees. She 
thrust her paddle deep into the water with 
the intention of driving the canoe still far- 
ther into the tangle of foliage. 

The canoe slipped forward with surpris- 
ing ease and, to Eugenia’s amazement, she 
found herself in a tiny hidden inlet. She 
peered into the gloom ahead of her, and 
suddenly her left hand went to her mouth 
to stifle a gasp of fright. 

There, fifteen feet away from her, was 
a strange man. He, too, was in a canoe, 
and he was regarding the girl with ill-con- 
cealed annoyance. 

She saw that he wore a cap, a light 
sweater, and a pair of white trousers. He 
was seated in a nest of pillows in the stern 
of the craft, and apparently had been 
working at a small typewriter that rested 
on a board across the gunwales. The stem 
of an exceedingly large pipe was in his 
mouth and, taking the bowl of it in his 
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right hand, he exhaled a great volume of 
smoke. 

“Well!” he demanded coldly. 
do you want?” 

He was so discourteous in his attitude 
that Eugenia was nearly voiceless. 

“Why,” she replied, “ I—er—nothing.” 

“ Then why are you here?” 

Robert Cardiff had decided that, if he 
wanted to do any work, the best thing to 
do would be to get away from the hotel. 
So he conceived the idea of going out in 
a canoe, digging himself in somewhere 
along the margin of the lake, and spending 
an undisturbed day. 

He had scarcely been in his pleasant and 
secluded nook for a half hour when he was 
violently interrupted by the appearance of 
the strange girl. She sat there, looking at 
him with her wondering eyes. 

“Why,” he persisted, “do you barge 
in here in that sudden manner?” 

His voice was well modulated, and this 
was reassuring to the girl, but his lowering 
expression was alarming, and she found 
herself temporarily unable to explain. 

“It’s damn discouraging,” he remarked. 
“T came down here from the hotel so that 
I could work without being disturbed. And 
I no sooner get settled here than you ap- 
pear.” 

Eugenia flushed with humiliation, and 
then indignation gave her the power of 
speech. 

“I’m sorry,” she said swiftly, “that I 
intruded on you. I had no idea, of course, 
that any one was in here. 


“ What 


“T’ll leave at once,” she added sarcasti- - 


cally, “‘so that you can continue your im- 
portant work.” 

“But it’s not important,” the writing 
man protested. “It’s just something I 
find necessary to do to make a living. I 
haven’t had an idea for weeks, and I felt 
one coming just at the moment you 
crashed in on me. But now it has gone, 
and it won’t come back again.” 

Eugenia’s anger abated a little. 

“T’m really sorry,” she commenced. 
“ qe? 

“Oh, it couldn’t be helped, I suppose,” 
Cardiff said. 

He did not wish to hurt the girl too 
much. Her fine eyes were troubled, and 
she appeared to be sincere in her regret. 

“What’s your name?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Eugenia—” she commenced, and then 
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checked herself. “ I don’t see why I should 
tell,” she added stiffly. “It surely doesn’t 
concern you.” 

“ Eugenia,” he echoed rallyingly. “So 
you're the Hicks girl! You're the unawak- 
ened beauty who is going*to be married to 
a perfect man. 

“That beats any yarn I ever wrote,” he 
added, and laughed. “That would be 
light romance, all right—light-headed ro- 
mance!” 

Eugenia glared—and looked more beau- 
tiful than ever. 

“ What kind of a girl are you, anyhow?” 
he asked accusingly. “ Haven’t you ever 
been in love? Don’t you know anything 
about it? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself for letting your crazy granduncle 
do as he pleases with your life. You ought 
to be spanked! Now, go—and stay away 
from here!” 

Eugenia’s lovely face was flaming, and 
she had to bite her pouting lips to keep 
back the tears of vexation. She couldn’t 
find a word to say. 

Silently, she whirled her canoe through 
the reeds, and found herself gliding out on 
the lake. Howard Lee and Perry caught 
sight of her at once and made for her. The 
girl splashed water on her face to cool it 
off, and they failed to notice her distrac- 
tion when their launches drew up, one on 
each side of her. 

“Ah, Miss Hicks,” Howard Lee said 
playfully. ‘“ We’ve got you now!” 

“It’s a good game, what?” Perry added. 

Eugenia had an inspiration. . 

“T had to come out from my hiding 
place before you found me,” she replied, 
“ but it’s fun.” 

“Let’s play it some more,” Perry sug- 
gested. ‘“ You give Howard Lee the canoe 
and take his launch. Then let him hide 
and we will seek him.” 

Howard Lee found that this idea did not 
have a strong appeal for him. 

“No,” he objected. ‘“ You take the 
canoe and hide, Perry, and Miss Hicks and 
I will search for you.” 

“The fairest way,” Eugenia remarked 
innocently, “ would be for both of you to 
get in the canoe and hide. I ought to do 
the seeking, and Ill wager I bring you to 
light.” 

“ Perfect, by Jove!” Howard Lee ex- 
claimed. 

“ What will you wager?” Perry asked 
coyly. “If you fail to find us will you 
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come to the Lakehead Hotel to-night and 
dance with us. If you find us we will each 
give you a five-pound box of candy.” 

“ That suits me,” Eugenia replied. 

“ Then get in my launch,” Howard Lee 
implored, “and you can tow Perry’s tub 
behind it.” 

The transfer was effected without diffi- 
culty. 

“T’'ll go around the point now,” Eugenia 
said, “and give you ten minutes to dig 
yourselves in.” 

“No cheating,” Perry warned her. 
“Don’t you look, Miss Hicks, while we 
are trying to find a hiding place.” 

“Miss Hicks wouldn’t cheat,” Howard 
Lee said reprovingly. ‘She is not that 
kind of a girl.” 

Eugenia headed the launch toward the 
end of the promontory and, with the other 
craft in tow, soon disappeared. In ac- 
cordance with her promise, she did not 
make any effort to see where Howard Lee 
and Perry hid themselves. 

She didn’t even stop. Instead, the 
amused heiress kept on going at full speed 
in the direction of the Hicks wharf, which 
was two and a half miles away. 

Robert Cardiff meanwhile was sitting in 
his canoe in the little inlet, thinking of the 
blond dumb-bell who had interrupted his 
work. He regretted the manner in which 
he had scolded her. There had been tears 
glistening in her eyes when she drove the 
canoe out onto the lake. 

She was a beautiful creature, too young 
and too innocent to realize what she was 
facing in eugenics. ‘There was pathos in 
her situation. 

There might be a story in that. Ah, 
here he had the germ of a yarn. The li- 
lacs of light romance might bloom now. 

Robert Cardiff put a clean sheet of paper 
in his typewriting machine. 


Very lovely, innocent girl. Eighteen 
years old. Name, Eugenia. Nutty uncle. 
Worth lots of jack. Gets cracked on eu- 
genics as result of talking to old biologist. 
Wants to establish perfect race of people. 

Eugenia perfect in every way. A regu- 
lar peach. Uncle decides to find perfect 
guy for her to marry. Girl knows nothing 
about life. Entirely unawakened as far as 
love is concerned. Willing to marry any 
bozo uncle picks. 

Now, what next? 
ters for story? Oh, yes. 


What other charac- 
Two young 
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Howard Lee Stamford and Perry 
Think they love girl. Uncle 
Still keep up pur- 


boobs. 

Purcell. 
gives them the boot. 
suit. 

Uncle must have trouble finding perfect 
man. But how? Work out details. There 
must be a hero. Who will he be? Any 
good-looking dub will do. But must be 
far from perfect man. Must be a villain. 
How about that guy Riffington? Work 
stuff up along lines given. Maybe some- 


thing will happen to suggest ending. 


Having made the foregoing random 
notes, the typist leaned back with a smile 
of satisfaction. Then he concluded that 
he had accomplished enough for one day, 
and started paddling back to Lakehead. 

When he was halfway there a launch 
passed fairly close to him. It was occupied 
by Miggs and Mr. Herbert Riffington. 
They were talking earnestly. 

“ Hello, kid!” was the shouted saluta- 
tion he received from the truck driver as 
the launch swept on. 

Cardiff wondered idly what Miggs and 
Herbert could have been discussing with 
such absorption. If he could have over- 
heard their conversation, he would have 
been startled. He could have added an- 
other villain to his synopsis. 

““ Remember, Herbert,” Miggs was say- 
ing, “ you’re an earnest student. You’ve 
been studying hard all summer, and are 
going back to college this fall. You’re am- 
bitious, Herbert; you want to do big things 
in the world.” 

Mr. Riffington looked uninterested, and 
his attitude aroused Miggs’s ire. 

“ Are you listening to me, Herbert?” he 
demanded severely. ‘‘ What have you got 
that ugly look on your mug for? Here 
you’re going to marry a beautiful young 
girl and get all of her money, and you look 
sad.” 

“T ain’t,” Herbert protested. 
just thinking.” 

“‘ Stop thinking if it makes you look that 
way,” Miggs ordered. ‘“ Your face gives 
me the creeps. 

“And remember, Herbert,” he added, 
“don’t speak unless you’re spoken to. Be 
kind of mysterious; that’s what counts 
with a woman. I knew a barmaid in a 
pub once—but never mind that. Eugenia 
ain’t never been in love, because no man 
ever took her by the hair and laid down 
the law to her. She’s only knowed a lot of 


“T was 
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sissies that looked scared to death every 
time she came near them. She’s just dy- 
ing, Herbert, for a real bloke to come along 
and tell her what’s what.” 

Mr. Riffington nodded vaguely. 

“ Herbert!” Miggs ejaculated. 
you hear what I said?” 

“You said you knew a barmaid in a 
pub once.” 

“ And I said some other things,” Miggs 
asserted coldly, “and I’m going to repeat 
them. This time you're going to unfold 
them big ears and listen. Don’t you want 
a nice young blonde for a wife, and a few 
million pounds sterling thrown in?” 

“ Aw, blondes think they’re the cat’s.” 

“Well, sir,” Miggs stated positively, 
“you're going to stand one of them, even 
if she thinks she’s the elephant’s! They 
didn’t call me the Wopping Wonder back 
in old England for nothing, my lad, and 
I can use these old maulers yet.” 

He clenched his fists, stood up in the 
launch, and, with surprising agility, in- 
dulged in some shadow boxing. 

“T can whip you within a inch of your 
life, Herbert, and if you cut up any high 
jinks around here, I’ll do it,” the old man 
added. ‘And there’s that other matter, 
too. I don’t like to mention it, but—” 

Mr. Riffington reddened. 

“No, my _ hero,” Miggs concluded, 
“you're going to behave yourself or you'll 
wish you was dead before I get through 
with you.” 


“ Did 


“T met the daughter of your old friend 
this morning,” Bob Cardiff told Professor 


Dingwell at luncheon. “TI let her know 
what I think of a girl who is ready to play 
the perfect fool!” 

“Lord bless me!” the professor ex- 
claimed. “I hope you didn’t hurt the 
child’s feelings.” 

“I did—plenty.” 

“Dear me,” the scientist sighed. 
“That’s too bad. Eugenia is just a lovely, 
sweet, innocent girl. It was partly for her 
sake that I was unwilling to go through 
with the experiment.” 

Cardiff mooned around the woods all 
the afternoon. He told himself that he 
was mulling over a fiction plot. When he 
returned to the hotel, he dressed for din- 
her with unusual care. 

Afterward he went out to the veranda, 
where he was joined by Howard Lee Stam- 
ford and Perry Purcell, who had come over 
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to the hotel to attend a dance. Cardiif 
asked them about the progress of their love 
affair. 

“ Have you seen the eugenic Eugenia?” 
he asked. 

“ We both saw her to-day,” Howard Lee 
replied and, with the assistance of Perry, 
described what had happened. 

She not only had eluded them, but made 
it necessary for them to see Mr. Hicks be- 
fore they could recover their launches. 
Their interview with the old multimillion- 
aire had been a stormy one. Cardiff 
smiled. Eugenia Hicks might be a blonde, 
but she wasn’t entirely a dumb-bell. 

The Kollege Kids’ Orchestra commenced 
to play a spirited fox trot. There were 
many sweet young things on the veranda, 
but Howard Lee and Perry made no ef- 
fort to dance. Then Cardiff saw Miss 
Hicks coming up the steps, and to his 
amazement he felt his heart beating faster. 

“YT wouldn’t be too anxious to run to 
her, boys,” he cautioned the two youths, 
“after the way she treated you this morn< 
ing.” 

Eugenia, when she saw Howard Lee and 
Perry talking with the stranger who had 
been so rude to her, nervously wondered 
if they were ignoring her. She already was 
in an agitated state of mind, for Adele had 
begged her to use Miggs, and not the new 
chauffeur, to drive her over to Lakehead— 
and had given a disturbing reason for the 
request. 

““They’ve brought Riffington here to 
marry you,” the maid had told her, “ and 
I’m in love with him—and he’s in love with 
me.” 

Eugenia had met the new chauffeur that 
afternoon, and recognized him as the fresh 
individual in the canoe who had made a 
dead set for Adele. Miss Hicks decided 
that she disliked him very much. 

“ But I don’t want to marry him,” she 
protested to the maid. 

“Your uncle will insist on it, I guess,” 
Adele said weepingly. 

Eugenia had insisted that Miggs should 
take her over in the launch. She usually 
talked pleasantly with the old servant, but 
to-night she maintained silence. Adele had 
told her that it was Miggs who recom- 
mended Mr. Riffington. 

Cardiff knew, from the way in which 
the girl flushed, when she passed close to 
them, that she was very much aware of 
his presence. No doubt she was planning 
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a revenge for his rudeness. He suggested 
that one of his young companions should 
dance with Miss Hicks, and then bring 
her back to sit with them. 

“ And it might do some good,” he said, 
“if I had a dance with her and put in a 
good word for you.” 

Eugenia acknowledged his introduction 
to her rather coldly and, when they were 
on the dance floor, she said: 

“I couldn’t admit that I had met you 
before, so there was nothing for me to 
do but dance with you.” 

“You understand,” he apologized swift- 
ly, “that I didn’t mean a single word of 
what I said to you this morning! It was 
just part of the story I’m writing for a 
magazine. I’m using you for the heroine, 
and I had to have an incident like that.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You'll have to 
tell me all about the plot. Don’t skip a 
line, will you?” 

He danced with her again and again, 
and still the story was unfinished. 

“If you care to,” Eugenia said, just be- 
fore she left for home, “ you might come 
over to Spartan Lodge to-morrow evening, 
and tell me the rest of it. It’s unfair to 
stop just when the heroine meets a new 
man!” 

“Mr. Hicks ordered me away, you 
know,” Cardiff explained. ‘I was his sec- 
retary, and I kept all the perfect men away 
from you. 

“T think I know, now,” he added soft- 
ly, “ why I did it!” 

Eugenia said nothing. She was waiting 
for something more tangible. 

“ But Ill see you to-morrow evening,” 
Cardiff declared, “in spite of every ob- 
stacle. Will you be on the veranda at nine 
o’clock?” 

“Yes,” she answered without any hesi- 
tation. 

Bob Cardiff and the Gold Dust Twins 
walked down to the launch with Eugenia. 
They aroused Miggs from what appeared 
to be a deep slumber. The butler had been 
watching the dancing, however, and he had 
seen Eugenia’s face when she was dancing 
with Cardiff. She talked volubly on the 
homeward cruise, too. 


XV 


At eight fifteen the following evening 
Robert Cardiff, writing man, convinced 
himself that his next move was a practical 
joke, and not a cruel trick. He telephoned 
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to Horatio Hannibal Hicks from the booth 
in the village drug store, and in a dis- 
guised voice told the multimillionaire that 
Professor Tobias Dingwell had suffered a 
“relapse”? after being in an automobile 
accident in an isolated spot. The profes- 
sor was asking for his old-time friend, and 
also his new one, Miggs. 

Then Cardiff telephoned to Professor 
Dingwell the false information that Hora- 
tio Hicks was suddenly ill, and wishful to 
forgive and be forgiven for everything con- 
cerning eugenics. And at eight fifty the 
writing man climbed from his canoe to 
Hicks’s wharf and strolled up the trail. A 
girl in white was waiting for him on the 
veranda. 

“‘ Something terrible has happened,” she 
murmured as she offered her slender hand. 
“Professor Dingwell has been injured, and 
Unk and Miggs have rushed away in the 
car to see him!” 

He smilingly told her of his subterfuge 
to bring together the prime movers of the 
eugenic experiment. Then he confessed 
that perhaps he had done it so that he 
might have an hour alone with her. 

“Oh!” the girl exclaimed. “ You're ut- 
terly shameless—unless your fictional plot 
demanded the action.” 

“Tt did!” he said. “ We’re going over 
on the porch swing and talk, now.” 

An hour later her voice was tremulous. 

“ Robert,” she murmured, “I never be- 
fore knew anything about love. I suppose 
you think I’m awful dumb. Am I?” 

He silenced her lips with still another 
kiss. 

“T’m almost afraid,” she whispered a 
little later. “It seems so strange and— 
and lovely. Does it always come sudden- 
ly like this?” 

“‘ Sometimes,” he replied soberly. 

“ And can’t a girl help falling in love,” 
she asked, “when some one—like you— 
comes along?” 

“T guess not,” he answered, “ when the 
man has been waiting for some one like 
you to come along!” 

Unseeing, unhearing, he touched her lips 
once more. And at that moment the ve- 
randa was brilliantly illuminated by the 
headlights of a motor car which hummed 
swiftly up to the porch. 

Horatio Hicks and Professor Dingwell, 
with Miggs and Herbert Riffington behind 
them, confronted Robert Cardiff and the 
startled Eugenia. 
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“ Hell!” Mr. Hicks exclaimed as he 
switched on the veranda lights. ‘“ Up to 
some more of your tricks, are you, Car- 
diff?” 

“How did you get out of a boat and 
into the car?” the writing man calmly 
asked the professor. “I advised you to 
travel by water.” 

“Lord bless me!” the scientist replied. 
“T couldn’t get a launch. I took the first 
conveyance I could get—an automobile. I 
met Horatio on the road.” 

“ Riffington,” Mr. Hicks said abruptly, 
“T had some talk with you this afternoon 
about marrying my grandniece. Are you 
ready to become her husband under the 
terms I outlined?” 

Herbert Riffington swallowed hard as 
he stared fixedly toward the doorway. 
Adele, the maid, was standing there, gaz- 
ing back at the chauffeur with her heart 
in her eyes. Miggs saw this, and there 
was a threatening look on his face as he 
turned toward Herbert. 

“ Why — er — yes,” 
haltingly. 

“The wedding will take place to-mor- 
row!” Mr. Hicks announced. ‘“ You may 


Riffington replied 


put the car away now, Riffington. Eugenia, 


go to your room—and stay there!” 

Cardiff was helpless. He had been busy 
explaining about love, and had not had 
time to ask Eugenia to marry him. Other- 
wise he could have asserted the right of an 
engaged man. 

“ And you, Cardiff,” Mr. Hicks gritted, 
“get the hell out of here! You can’t make 
a fool out of Horatio Hannibal Hicks and 
get away with it!” 

Cardiff turned away, went down the 
veranda steps, and started toward the road. 
He met Mr. Riffington beside the garage. 

“Hey, kid,” the ex-truck driver said, 
“the iron mule is out by the road. Hop 
in it and get back to town. I’d like to get 
out of this nut factory myself, but right 
now I can’t.” 

When Cardiff got back to the hotel the 
clerk called to him. 

“ There’s a jane been trying to get you 
on the telephone for half a hour,” he said. 
“She’ll ring again any minute now.” 

The call came, and Cardiff found Adele 
on the wire. After he had talked with her 
there was a broad smile on his face. He 
sought out Howard Lee and Perry. 

“T have just received a message from 
Miss Hicks,” he told them. “She wants 
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the three of us to come to Spartan Lodge 
to-night.” 

“ Good!” they exclaimed together. 

“Have either of you got a fast car 
ready?” Cardiff asked. 

“I’ve a four-seated roadster that ’ll do 
eighty-five this very minute,” Howard Lee 
declared. 

“Get it!” Cardiff commanded. “ Mr. 
Hicks has Eugenia locked in her room be- 
cause she refuses to marry our friend, Mr. 
Herbert Riffington.” 

“ What—that rough-neck?” Perry cried. 
“ That conceited ass?” 

“Mr. Hicks thinks he’s a perfect man, 
but Eugenia wants us to rescue her.” 

“My car awaits,’ Howard Lee an- 
nounced. 

A minute later they were speeding to- 
ward the Hicks place. 

“Stop a hundred yards this side of the 
lodge,” Cardiff ordered as they approached 
their destination. “ Stay here with the car, 
Howard Lee. If we’re pursued, you can 
give us a quick get-away. Perry, come 
with me.” 

The two stole into the grounds and 
reached a side of the house that was deep 
in darkness, 

“Tl climb one of these porch posts,” 
Cardiff whispered. ‘“ Her window opens 
onto the veranda roof.” 

Adele had described the location of 
Eugenia’s room, and he found the window 
open. He climbed into the dark room and 
made his way toward the vague outline 
of a bed. 

There was no sound of breathing. He 
ran a hand over the covers and found the 
bed empty. 

Cardiff resolved not to leave the house 
without locating the girl. He climbed out 
on the veranda roof and came to another 
window. 

He could hear the regular breathing of 
a sleeper inside the room. He edged his 
way in, and was approaching the bed when, 
suddenly, he heard the creaking of springs 
and the voice of Mr. Hicks saying: 

“* Who’s there?” 

There followed the click of a gun being 
cocked. Cardiff dropped to the floor just 
as a lance of flame darted toward him and 
the bark of a revolver filled the room. He 
made a desperate leap through the window 
to the veranda and dropped to the ground 
from the edge of the roof. Perry, his teeth 
chattering with fright, was waiting for him. 
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“ Skip!” 
move!” 

They ran at top speed toward the car. 
Two figures were standing beside the ma- 
chine. 

“So this is love!” Eugenia remarked 
happily to Cardiff. 

‘You came to get me, and I started out 
to find you.” 

Then she was in his arms while the two 
amazed young men looked on. 

“ There’s no time to explain now, boys,” 
Cardiff said hurriedly. ‘“ We’ve kicked a 
hornets’ nest, and they’ll be swarming after 
us in a minute. I love Eugenia, and she 
loves me. Are you going to help us?” 

“ Please?” Eugenia asked winningly. 

“We will!” Howard Lee replied for 
Perry and himself. 

They piled into the roadster, the two 
boys in the front seat and Eugenia and 
Cardiff in the back. 

“Have either of you a drag with the 
town clerk?” the lucky man shouted as the 
car rolled swiftly away. 

“ He owes his job to my old man,” Perry 
asserted. “If it’s a license you want to- 
night, you'll get it.” 

“‘ How about a minister?” Cardiff yelled, 
as they dashed on. 

“ My father donates to all the churches 
in Lakehead,” Howard Lee replied. “‘ Don’t 
worry about a parson.” 

The town clerk lived in quarters above 
his office, and he was affability itself when 
he saw that Perry Purcell was among those 
present. He had just finished drawing up 
the license when a motor car rushed up 
before the office. It was occupied by Mr. 
Hicks, Professor Dingwell, and Miggs, and 
driven by Riffington. 

“Go out the back door,” the town clerk 
said. “Climb over the fence and you'll 
be in the parsonage yard. I'll stand off 
those people for a little while.” 

Five minutes later the wedding party 
was clustered around a sleepy-eyed but 
smiling minister. He scarcely had uttered 
the last words of the service before there 
came a banging at the door. 


Cardiff hissed. ‘It’s our 


“ And now listen, Mr. Hicks,” Robert 
Cardiff said among other things. “ Her- 
bert Riffington is none other than the son 
of your faithful butler. Herbert made a 


misstep a few years ago and went to 
prison.” 
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THE END 





“TI was the most valuable man in stir,” 
Mr. Riffington announced proudly. “ The 
warden nearly cried when he had to let 
me go.” 

“ Well,” Cardiff continued, “when you 
started to look for a perfect man, Miggs 
got the idea of marrying his precious son 
to Eugenia. Herbert came up here to go 
through with the plan, but he first saw 
your maid, Adele, and fell deeply in love 
with her. 

“So, Mr. Hicks, the human race will 
have to remain happy and imperfect,” Car- 
diff concluded. “ And—” 

A commotion started on the parsonage 
steps. The large and able-bodied Miggs 
had shifted suddenly to a position in front 
of Riffington. 

“ Herbert,” he said bitterly, “ Ill teach 
—smack—you to—smack—mind—smack, 
smack — your father — smack — when he 
speaks—smack—to you!” 

Herbert doubled up like a jackknife and 
went down on his hands and knees. His 
father turned on his heel; he walked out 
of his son’s life and his own position as 
butler to Horatio Hicks. 

“And one thing more,” Cardiff said 
after the excitement was over. “ You talk 
about improving humans as you would the 
breeds of animals. But you don’t find 
horses and cattle making any conscious ef- 
fort to improve their own breeds, do you? 
It’s being done by some intelligence higher 
than their own. And how do you know, 
Mr. Hicks, that the Higher Power is not 
taking care of the development of the hu- 
man race? I believe that the very thing 
that is accomplishing it is love.” 

“‘ Shake hands with the newly-weds, Ho- 
ratio,” Professor Dingwell said solemnly. 
“T renounce all my eugenic beliefs con- 
cerning the human race.” 

“You darned old fraud,” Mr. Hicks re- 
torted genially. “I will!” 


Eugenia and Robert were alone on the 
veranda of the Lakehead House. 

“Well,” she said softly, “ you’ve got a 
finish for that story, Robert.” 

“‘T have,” he agreed fondly, “ and as it 
has a conventional happy ending—thanks 
to you, Eugenia—I’ll surely sell it. Some 
day we'll collaborate on a sequel, won’t we, 
darling—to please Uncle Hicks?” 

These writing men will have their little 
family jokes. 











